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” Their Real Value is in Their 


“Insides” 


~~ 


OST often the positive how we enforce liveliness, 
h side of a thing is the in- ruggedness, resiliency and 
side. Your watch is an phenomenal structural 
~ example. You can’t tell time strength. 

by the case. The value is in The ‘Royal Cord’ is made 
the “‘works’’—the name—the differently,— modelled and 
reputation. molded differently. Which 
‘There isa big “inside story”’ makes a difference in life and 
inthe ‘Royal Cord’. Astory of wear and service—a difference 

principles and fundamentals, in dollars to the motorist. 


that treats of the heart and 
the vitals. Something you feel 
when you put on your power. 


No soft spots—no weak 
points—no crudities—no 
structural defects. A truly 


It explains zwhy the ‘Royal perfected product, built with 
Cord’ is a good tire—tells how an excess of care, zeal, skill 
we build a bulwark as a base and—conscience. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘ Royal 
Cord’,‘ Nobby’, ‘Chain’,*Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also 
tires for motor trucks, cycles and airplanes. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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“Royal Cord’ 
one of the five 






*Chain 





Plain 
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THE ROCKY PASS AT KALGAN, OVER WHICH GENGHIS KHAN AND HIS MONGOLS ON( SWEPT 


Across Mongolia by Motor-Car 


BY ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


a ‘ 
\1 y 


= Se G2 ARI ERING madly in _ naturalist who has wandered into many 
ry ) a motor-car behind a_ of the far corners of the earth. I have 
1erd of antelope fleeing seen strange men and things, but what 


’ Sx 
eta 
23a 


. ty ike wind-blown ribbons | saw on the great Mongolian plateau 
4 UK across a desert which fairly took my breath away and left me 
; AIEEE ;\) isn’t a desert, past cara- dazed, utterly unable to adjust my men- 
\A9 Lass ® <2 vans of camels led by _ tal pe rspective. 
picturesque Mongol horsemen, the twen- When leaving Peking in late August, 
tieth century suddenly and violently 1918, to cross the Gobi Desert in Mon- 


interjected into the Middle Ages, should — golia, I knew that I was to go by motor- 
be contrast and paradox enough for even car. But somehow the very name “ Mon- 
the most blasé sportsman. I am a_ golia” and ‘Gobi Desert” brought 
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such 
Kublai Khan and ancient Cathay that 
my clouded mind refused to admit the 


thought of automobiles It was enough 


that | was going to the land of which | 
had so often dreamed 

Not even on the railway when I was 
being borne swiftly toward Kalgan and 
saw lines of laden camels plodding 
sile ntl along the paved road beside the 
train, or when we puffed slowly through 
the famous Nankau Pass and | Saw that 


wonder of all the world, the Great Wall, 
winding like an enormous serpent ovet 
ridge atte 


ridge of the mountains, was 


my dream picture Of mysterious Mon 
golia dispelled | had seen all this be- 
tore, and had aCCE pted it aS one accepts 


the motor-cars beside the splendid walls 
of old Peking and 
the railroad had made it commonplac: 

But Mongolia! different 
One could not go there in a 
train | had beside me the Same old 
rifle and sleeping-bag that had been car- 


It Was all too near, 


| hat was 


roaring 


ried across the mountains of far Yun- 
nan, along the libetan frontier, and 
through the fever-stricken jungles of 
Burma. Somehow, these companions of 


forest and mountain trails, and my re- 
ception at Kalgan by khaki-clad 
young men, each with a belt of cartridges 
and a six-shoote! 


two 


strapped about his 
waist, did much to kee p me ina blisstul 
state of unpre paredness for the destruc- 
tion of all my dream-castles 


sat in Mr. Charles 


lhat night as we 


Coltman’s home, with his charming 
wite, real woman of the great out 
doors, presiding at the dinner-table, th 
talk was all of shooting, horses, and the 
vast, lone spaces of the Gobi Desert 

but not much of motor-cars. Perhaps 
they Vague ly realized that | was still 


asleep in an unreal world and knew that 
the awakening would come all too soon. 
Yet | was dining that night with one 


ot the men who had de stroved the mys- 
tery of Mongolia. In 1916, Coltman 
and his partner, Oscar Mamen, had 
driven across the plains to Urga, the 


histori capital of Mongolia, 
of Irkutsk. But 


mcongruous, most 


just south 
unromantic and 
disheartening to a 
dreamer of Oriental dreams, was what 
I learned a few later when the 
awakening had really come—that among 


most 


days 
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the first cars ever to cross the desert was 
one purchased by Hutukhtu, the Living 
Buddha, the god of all the Mongol 
Lamas. 

In his palace at Urga, at the base of 
Bagdin-ol (‘‘God’s Mountain”’) he sits 
in splendor, with a telephone at his hand 
and electric lights above his head, amid 
a chaos of Occidental inventions—micro- 
scopes, cinematographs, gramaphones, 
cameras, and an unending list of trinkets 
illustrated in catalogues and folders sent 
from the four corners of the world. 

When Hutukhtu learned of the first 
motor-car to cross the plains he forth- 


with demanded one for himself. What 
need had he now for horses or man- 
borne chairs? When he and Mrs. 
Hutukhtu leave the palace if she ever 


does) to make their pilgrimages of state 
it should be in a manner which would 
their subjects far more than 
any retinue of followers, be they ever so 


Impress 


gorgeous. 

So Hutukhtu’s motor-car was brought 
safely through the rocky pass at Kalgan 
and across the seven hundred miles of 
plain to Urga by way of the same old 
caravan trail over which, centuries ago, 
Genghis Khan had sent his wild Mongol 
raiders to conquer China. Whether or 
not Hutukhtu will soon tire of this pur- 


chase as of his other trinkets, matters 
not, for the end will not be then. The 
seclusion of his sacred city is gone for- 


ever and the motor-car has come to stay. 

We arose long before daylight on the 
morning of August 29th. In the court- 
vard lanterns flashed and disappeared 
like giant fireflies as the maf mule- 
teers packed the baggage and saddled 
the ponies. The cars had been left on 
the plateau at a mission station called 
Hei-ma-hou to avoid the rough going 
in the pass, and we were to ride there on 
horseback while the food and bed-rolls 
went by cart. There were five of us in 
the party—Mr. and Mrs. Coltman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lucander and myself. My 
object was to Seé the country prepara- 
tory to planning a campaign of zo- 


ological work for the following summer. 
Coltman’s was to visit his trading-sta- 
tion in Urga, where Lucander was to re- 
main for the winter. 

The sun was an hour high when we 
clattered over the slippery paving-stones 

















VILLAGES ARE HALF DUG, HALF BUILT INTO 


to che north gate of the city. Kalgan is 


built hard against the Great Wall of 


China—the frst line of defense, the 
outermost rampart in the colossal struct- 
ure which for so many centuries pro- 
tected China from Tartar invasion. Be- 
yond it there was nothing between us 
ind the great plateau. 

\fter our passports had been exam- 
ined we rode through the gloomy chasm- 
like gate, turned sharply to the left, and 
found ourselves standing on the edge of 
a half-dry river-bed. Below us stretched 
line after line of double-humped camels, 
some crowded in yellow-brown masses 
W hich seemed all heads and curving 
necks, and some kneeling quietly on the 
sand. From around a shoulder of rock 
came other camels, hundreds of them, 


THE HILLSIDES AND WELL-NIGH INVISIBLI 


treading slowly and sedately, nose to 
tail, toward the gate in the Great Wall 
They had come from the far country 
whither we were bound. 

To me there is something fascinating 
about a camel. Perhaps it 1s because he 
seems to typify the great waste spaces 
which I love, that I never tire of watch- 
ing him swing silently, and seemingly 
with resistless power, across the desert. 

Our way to Hei-ma-hou led up the 
rocky river-bed, with the Great Wall on 
the left stretching its serpentine length 
across the hills, and on the right pictu- 
resque cliffs two hundred feet in height. 
At their bases nestle mud-roofed cot- 
tages and Chinese inns, but farther up 
the river the low hills are all of loess— 
brown, wind-blown dust, packed hard, 
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which cuts like cheese. Deserted though 
they seem from a distance, they really 
teem with human life Whole villages 


are half dug, half built into the hillsides, 
but are well-nigh for 
wall 


invisible every 
ll and roof is of the same brown earth 
len miles or so from Kalgan we began 
on foot the long climb up the pass which 
pives entrance to the great plateau | 
ke pt my eyes ste adily on the pony’s heels 
until we reached a broad, flat 
half-wa hen | 
about that I might have, all at 
the view which lay below us. It 
hed my 


terrace 
up the pass swung 
once, 
}uSstl 
greatest hopes, for miles and 
miles of rolling hills stretched away to 
where the far horizon met the 
Mountains. 


Shans1 


It was a desolate country which I saw, 
for every wave in this Vast land seca Was 
and slashed by the knives of wind 
and frost and rain and lay 
mass of gaping canons, fra 


vines, and gulleys, painted in rainbow 


cut 
In a chaoti 
wounds 


colors, crossing and cutting one another 


at tantasti« angles as tar as the eve 
could see. 

When a few moments later we reached 
the very summit of the pass, I felt that 
no spot | had ever visited satished my 
preconceived conceptions quite so thor- 
oughly. Behind and below us lay that 


stupendous relief-map of ravines and 
| | 
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canons; in front was a limitless stretch 
of undulating plain. I knew then that | 
really stood upon the edge ot the great 
est plateau In all the world and that it 
could only be Mongolia. 

We had tithn at a tiny Chinese inn 
beside the road, and trotted on tow ard 
Hei-ma-hou 
wheat, 


between waving helds of 
buckwheat, millet, and 
oats as thick and “‘meaty”’ as any horse 
could wish to eat. For sixty miles be- 
yond Kalgan the industrious Chinaman 
has reclaimed the ‘‘desert”’ with his hoe 
and plow, and each year pushes forward 
the line of cultivation a 
into the untouched plain. 

After titin Coltman and Lucandet 
galloped ahead while I trotted along 
more slowly in the rear. It was nearly 
seven o'clock and the trees about the 
mission station had been visible for half 
an hour. I was enjoying a gorgeous sun- 
set which splashed the western sky with 
gold and red, and lazily watching the 
black silhouettes of a camel caravan 


oats 


score of miles 


swinging along the summit of a ridge a 
mile away. On the road beside me a 
train of laden mules and bullock-carts 
rested for a moment with the drivers 
half asleep. Over all the plain there lay 
the peace of a perfect autumn evening. 
Suddenly, from behind a little rise, I 


heard the whir of a motor and 


engine 





LAMAS IN FRONT OF THI 





TEMPLE NEAR PANG-KIANG 








CAMELS ST:LL PLOD THEIR SILENT 
the raucous voice of a klaxon horn 
Before I realized what it meant, I was 


the midst of a mass of plunging, snort- 
oO animals, shouting carters, and kicking 


mM iles In a moment the Caravan Sscat- 
tered wildly across the plains and the 
road was clear save for the author of 
the turmoil, a black automobile. 
| wish I could make you who spend 
uur lives within a city know how 
strange and out of place that motor 


seemed alone there upon the open plain 
on the borders of Mongolia. Imagine a 

mel or an elephant with all its Oriental 
trappings suddenly appearing on Fifth 
Avenue! But you would think at once 
that it had escaped from a circus or a 
zoo and be mainly curious as to what the 
trafic policeman would do when it did 
not obey his signals. 

But all its strangeness and the fact 
that it a glaring anachronism, did 
not prevent me from abandoning my 
to the and stretching out 
comfortably on the cushions of the rear 


Was 


rse 


seat. There I had nothing to do but 
collect the remains of my_ shattered 


di bounced ovel the 


ruts and stones. It was a rude awaken- 
ing, and I felt half ashamed to admit to 
self as the miles sped by that the 
springy seat was more comfortable than 
the saddle on my Mongol pony. 

But that night when I strolled about 
the mission courtyard, under the spell 


eam-castles as Wwe 


TY) 


WAY ACROS AGE-OLD PLAINS 


of the starry desert night, I drifted back 
again in thought to the glorious days of 
Kublai Khan. My heart was hot with 
resentment that this thing had come. 
I realized then that, for bette: for 
worse, the sanctity of the desert is gone 
Camels will still plod their 
sil nt way across the age -old plains, but 
the Lhe 
were yielded up to but a chosen few are 
open now to all, and the world and his 
wife will speed their noisy way across the 
miles of rolling prairie, hearing nothing, 
feeling nothing, knowing nothing of that 
desert charm which led men 
out into the great unknown. 

At daylight we packed the cars. Bed- 
rolls and cans of gasoline were tied on the 
running-boards and every corner 
filled with food. Our rifles were ready 
for use, however, for Coltman had prom- 
ised a kind of shooting such had 
never seen before. The told 
of wild rides in the car after strings of 
antelope which traveled at fifty or sixty 
miles an hour had left me mildly skep- 
tical. But then, you know, I had never 
seen a Mongolian antelope run. 


Ol 
forever. 

1 
mystery 1s lost. rets which 


SCC 


rustless 


Was 


as | 
stories he 


For twenty-five or thirty miles after 
leaving Hei-ma-hou we bounced along 
Over a road which would have been 


splendid except for the deep ruts cut by 
mule- and ox-carts. These carts are the 
despair of any one who hopes sometime 
to see good roads in China. Their spike- 

















ACROSS MONGOLIA 


studded wheels cut into the hardest 
ground and leave a chaos of ridges and 
chasms whi h alwavs PTOW worse. 


The road was bordered by Chinese 


villages, built of straw-mixed mud, of 


course, and fields of millet 
waved their drooping heads as far as we 
could see. he Mongol, above all things, 
is not a farmer; 


p yssibly 


oars oO! 


be cause 
many years ago 
the Manchus tor- 


bade him to till 
the soil. M ore- 
over, he 1s as awk- 


the 
as a duck 
out of water and is 
nevel 
able 


a horse 


W ard on 
eround 


comtort- 

| he back of 
is his real 

home 9 and he will 
do wonderfully 
well any work 
which keeps him 
in the saddle. So 
he leaves to the 
plodding China- 
man the cultiva- 
tion of his bound- 
less plains while 
he herds his fat- 


A YOUNG MONGOI 
tailed she ep ol 
goats and cattle 

In three hours we had left the last 
Chinese house behind us and were driv- 
ing toward a low range of hills behind 
which lay Tabul. Here, some distance 
from the road, is the house of a lone 


horse-trader, Larsen by name, one of the 


few foreigners who live on the plateau 


between the frontier of Chinese culti- 
vation and Urga 
Until we reached Tabul there had 


been much water—small streams, ponds, 
and even lakelets—but when the hills 
had begun to sink on the horizon behind 
us, we entered upon a vast rolling plain, 
with but little water and without a sign 
of human life save now and then a train 
of mule-carts or a camel caravan 

We were on the Gobi Desert, but it 
hardly measured up to what the name 
implies. It resembled nothing so much 
as the prairies of Nebraska Oo! Dakota, 
and amid the short grass, larkspur and 
purple thistles glowed in the sunlight 





BY MOTOR-CAR 7 
like tongues of flame. As a matter of 
fact, although the whole section through 
the center of Mongolia is called the Gobi 
Desert, no real desert is encountered be- 
tween Kalgan and Urga. But farther to 
the west, the Gobi deserves its name, 
and Sir Francis Younghusband has said 
that in all his travels he has never seen a 
more desolate 
Waste of sand and 

gravel. 
There was no 
lack of bird life. 
Inthe pondswhich 

s we passed earlier 

2 in the day, we saw 
hundreds of mal- 
lard ducks and 
spect acled te al. 
Lhe Cal oft en 
frightened golden 
plover from their 
dust-baths in the 
road, and crested 
lapwings flashed 
across the prairie 
like sudden storms 
of autumn leaves. 
Huge golden 
and enor- 
mous ravens made 
tempting targets 
on the telegraph- 
poles, and in the 
morning before we left the cultivated 
area we saw cranes in thousands. 

In this land where wood is absent and 
everything 1s of value that will make a 
fre, | wondered how the telegraph-poles 
remained untouched, for every one was 
smooth and round without a splinter 
gone. Lhe method of protection 1s sim- 
ple and entirely Oriental and effective. 
When the line was first put through, the 
Mongol government stated in an edict 
that any man who touched a pole with 
knife or ax would lose his head. Even 
on the Mongolian wastes, the enforce- 
ment of such a law is not so difficult as it 
might seem, and after a few heads had 
been taken by way of example the safety 
of the line 


€ agle Ss 


CAMEL-HERDER 


was assured. 

Just before we camped at night we 
saw the first Mongol yurt—the felt- 
covered, portable house which forms the 
only home of the desert nomads. It is a 
circular latticed framework, cone-shaped 
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pper half, with an open apex to 

emit the smoke from the fre which 
burns inside and directly underneath It 
warm and comfortable and can be 
easily moved when the owners shift 
from the summer to the winter grazing- 


grounds 

Lhe sight of this f told us that we 
within the real Mongol territory 
and well outside the sphere of Chinese 
influence 


were 


For some distance beyond the 
ictual limit of cultivation the country 1s 
peopled by a half-breed Sto k ot Mongol 
and Chinese who have a none too savory 
reputation. It 1S well to guard one’s 


night and 


camp at always to have a 


THE GREAT AMA TEMPLE AT URGA, 
ING AN IMA‘ 1 BUDDHA EIGHTY 


FEET 


when once within the 
one can feel as safe 


pistol handy, but 
country of the 
as on Fifth Avenue. 

(he vicinity of the caravan trails 
across the Gobi to the capital is an ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy place for brigands, 
and but a_ short 
shrift. In fact, Mongolia during the last 
four troublesome 


freebooters receive 


years has been about 
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the most peaceful spot in all the world 
Even far Tibet has seen its share of wat 
and turmoil, but Mongolia with its few 
thousand wild, hard-riding soldiers has 
kept free from internal trouble or inter- 
national complications. 

Our camp the first night was on a hill 
slope about one hundred miles from Hei- 
ma - hou. \s soon as the cars had 
stopped, our man was left to untie thx 
sleeping-bags while the rest of us SCat- 
tered over the plain to hunt material for 
afhre. Argul (dried dung) forms the only 
desert fuel, and, although it does not 
blaze like wood, will “ boil a pot” almost 
as quickly as charcoal. I was elected to 
be the cook, a position with 
distinct advantages, for in the 
freezing cold of early morning 
| could linge about the 
with a good excuse. 

It was a perfect autumn 
night. Every starin the world 
of space se med to have been 
crowded into our own parti- 
cular expanse of sky, and each 
one glowed like a tiny lantern. 
When [| had found a patch of 
sand and dug a trench for my 
hip and shoulder, I crawled into 
the sleeping-bag and lay for 
half an hour, looking up at 
the starry above my 
head. Again the magic of the 
desert night was in my blood, 


nre 


canopy 


and I blessed the fate which 
had carried me away from the 
roar and rush of New York 
with its hurrying crowds. But 


I had a pang of envy when, 
far awav in the distance, there 
came the mellow notes of a 
camel-bell. Dong, dong, doi 
it sounded, clear and sweet as 
cathedral chimes. With surg- 
ing blood, | listened until | 
caught the measured tread of 
padde d feet, and saw the black 
silhoue ttes of rounded bodies and curv- 
ing necks. Oh, to be with them, to travel 
as Marco Polo traveled and to learn to 
know the heart of the desert in the long 
night marches! 


[he next morning, ten miles from 
camp, we passed a party of Russians 
en r to Kalgan. They were sitting 
disconsolately beside two huge cars, 








TROPHIES OF 


THI 


tires and tightening bolts. 
heir way had been marked by a succes- 
sion of motor troubles and they 


well-nigh discouraged. 


patching 


were 
Woe to the men 
who venture into the desert with an un- 
tried car and without a skilled mechanic! 


There are no garages just around the 
corner—and there are no corners. Lu- 


cander’s Chinese boy expresse¢ d it with 
laconic completeness when some one 
asked him how he liked the country. 

*“Well,”’ said he, 
} ml here.”’ 

\ short distance farther on we found 
the caravan which had passed us early 
in the night. They were camped beside 
a well and the thirsty camels were gorg- 
ing themselves with water. Except for 
these wells, the march across the desert 
would be impossible. ‘They are six o1 
eight feet wide, walled with timbers, and 
partially roofed with sod. Some are 
very brackish, but the water is always 
cool, for it is seldom less than twenty 
feet below the surface. It is useless to 
speculate as to who dug the wells or 
when, for this trail has been used since 
the dawn of history. In some places 
they are fifty or even sixty miles apart, 
but usually less than that. 

The camel caravans travel mostly at 
night. For all his size and apparent 
strength, a camel is a delicate animal 

Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 829 


“there’s plenty of 


MOTOR-CAR HUNT 


He cannot 
midday sun and 


and needs careful handling. 
stand the heat of the 
will not graze at night. So the Gobi 
caravans start about three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon and march until 
one or two the next morning. ‘Then the 
men pitch a light tent and the camels 
sleep ol wander ovel the plain. 

\t noon on the second day we re ac he d 
Peng-kiang, the first telegraph station on 
the line. Its single mud house was visi- 
ble miles away and we were glad TO See 
it, for our getting low. 
Coltman had sent a plentiful supply by 
caravan, to awalt us here, and every 
available inch of space was hlled with 
cans, for we were only one-quarter of the 
way to Urga. 

Thus far the going had not been bad 
as roads go in the Gobi, but I was as- 
sured that the next hundred miles would 
be a very different story, for ve were 
about to enter the most arid part of the 
desert between Kalgan and Urga. We 
were prepared for the only real work of 
the trip, however, by a taste of the excit- 
ing shooting which Coltman had prom- 
ised me. 

I had been told that we should see an- 
telope in thousands, but all day I had 
vainly searched the plains for a sign of 
game. Len miles from Peng-kiang we 
were comfortably rolling 


PASC rhe ne Was 


along on a 
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stretch of good road when Mrs. Coltman, 
keen those of a 
hawk, excitedly pointed to a hillside on 
the right, not a hundred yards from the 


whose eves af&e as as 


trail At first | saw nothing but the 
yellow grass; then the whole hillside 
seemed to be in motion \ moment 
later | began to distinguish heads and 
leg and realized 
that it was an 
enormous herd of i 
antelope, closely 
packed together, 
restlessly W atch- 
ing u 

Our rifles were 
out im an instant 


and Coltman 
opened the throt- 


tle Phe antelope 
were five Or SIX 
hundred yards 
aWa and as the 


Cal le ape d forward 
they ranged them- 
selves into single- 


hle and strung out 


across the plain 

We left the road 

at once and he ad- 

ed diagonally tow- 

ard them For 

some strange rea- 

son, when a horse 

Or Car runs paral 

lel with a herd ot 

antelopes the ani annet Mee nae 
mals will swing in 

a complete sem 

circle and cross in front of the pursuet 


his is also true of some African species 
Whether or not they think they are being 


cut of from some desirable 


more means 
ot escape, I cannot say, but the fact 
remains that with the open plain on 
every side they always try to “cross 
your bows.” 


| shall never forget th sight of those 
magnihcent animals streaming across the 
desert! There at least a thousand 
of them, and their vellow 
fairly to skim the earth. I was shouting 
in excitement, but Coltman said 

‘They're not running yet. Wait till 
we begin to shoot.” 

| could hardly 


[ saw the 


Were 


bodie S seerme d 


eves when 


at 


be lie ve my 


spec dome cer tre mbling 
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miles, for the animals were 
leaving almost as though we 
standing still. But then the fatal attrac- 
tion began to assert itself and the long 
column bent gradually in our direction. 
Coltman widened the are of the circle 
and held the throttle up fat it 
would go. Our speed increased to forty 
miles and the cat 
began to gain be- 
Cause the antelope 


al- 


thirty-hve 


us 


were 


as as 


were running 
most across our 
course. 

hey were about 


twohundred yards 
when Colt- 


away 

man shut off the 
gas and jammed 
both brakes, but 


before the car had 
stopped they had 
gained anot h¢ r 
hundred. | leaped 
over a pile of bed- 
ding and came into 
action with the 
high- 


as 


“5 Savage 
as 
my feet on 
the ground. Colt- 
Maust E 


Was alre ady 
ting hre across t 


powe I soon 


were 


man’s . 3 
spit- 
he 


wind - shield from 


the front. seat, 
‘ and at his second 
shot an antelope 
dropped like lead. 
My first two bullets struck the dirt far 
behind the rearmost animal, but the 


third caught a full-grown female in the 
side and she plunged forward into the 
grass. 

I realized then what Coltman meant 
when he said that the antelope had not 
begun to run At the first shot every 


animal in the herd seemed to flatten 
itself and settle to its work. They did 
not run—they simply / across the 


ground with only a blur where their legs 
should be. lhe one | killed was four 
hundred and I held eight 
feet ahead when I pulled the trigger. 
They could not have been traveling less 
than fifty-five or sixty miles an hour, for 
they were running in a semicircle about 


\ ards away 
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the car while we were moving at forty 

les in a straight line. 

hose are the facts in the case I can 
see my readers raise their brows in- 
credulously, for that is exactly what | 
had done before this demonstration. 
Well, there is one way to prove it and 
that is to come and try it for yourselves. 
Moreover, | can see some sportsmen 


mile for another reason. I mentioned 
that the antelope | killed was four hun- 
dred vards away I know how far it 
was, for | paced it off. I may say in 
passing that | had nevel be fore killed a 
running animal at that range. Ninety 
pel cent. of my shooting has been well 
within one hundred and fifty yards, but 
in Mongolia conditions are 
traordinary 

In the brilliant atmosphere an ante- 
lope at four hundred yards appears as 
large as 1t would at one hundred in most 
other parts of the world, and on the flat 
plains, where there is not a 
hrub to obscure the 


most e€x- 


bush or 
vit w, every stone 
tands out like a golf-ball on the putting- 
of these 
temptation is to shoot 


conditions the 
at impossible 
ranges and to keep on shooting when the 
gramme is be vond anything exce pt a lucky 
chance. ‘Therefore, if any of you go to 
Mongolia to hunt antelope take plenty 
of ammunition, and when 


> 
green. Becaus« 


you return 
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you will never tell how many cartridges 
you used. 

Out antelopes were tied on the run- 
ning-board of the car and we went back 
to the road where Lucander had waited. 
Half the herd had crossed in front of him, 
but he had failed to bring down an animal. 

Phe excite ment of the chase had been 


an excellent preparation for the hard 
work which awaited us not far ahead. 
lhe going had been getting heavier 


with every mile and at last we reached a 
long stretch of sandy road which the 
cars could not pull through. With every 
one except the drive out of the Car, and 
the engine racing, we pushed and lifted, 
gaining a few feet each time, until the 
shifting sand was passed. It meant two 


hours of violent strain, and we were 
well - nigh exhausted; in a few mules, 
however, it had all to be done again. 


Where the ground was hard, there was 
such a chaos of ruts and holes that our 


arms were almost wrenched from their 
sockets by the twisting wheels Vhis 
area more nearly approaches a desert 


than any other part of the road to Urga. 
The soil is largely sandy but the Gobi 
sage-brush, and short bunch grass, al- 
though and dry, still give a 
covering of vegetation, so that in the 
distance the plain appears like a rolling 
meadowland. 


sparse 





A LAMA IN A RI 


SIAN CARRIAGI 


WITH RUSSIAN DRIVER 
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Not far from Ude, tl nd tele 
eraph station, a Lama monastet! ha 
been built be ide the 1 id It vh te 
walled temple, bordered with red, and 
the compound inclosing the living-qual 
ters of the Lamas sh with startling 
distinctn on the open. plain Wi 
stopped for water at ellat hundred 
yard nd in nut ti 
ne somdnd | é' resque 1 
ot Lam who streamed across the plain 
on foot and on h with ther 
vello nd red rol Haming in the in 
1 he ere an en h ni t. too 
friend ind th hardl 
\ | on for et nd n ft tt t t 
ing his knife on t ind anoth 

bout to punch hole in one of the 

olene-cans; he hoped it was some 
thing to drink that better than 
Watel 

Lhe | mas are i hithy ind disgusting 
lot of men, but the ordinary northern 


T 
Mongol has a charming pel sonality. 
Every one is a study for an artist. He 


dresses in a long loose robe of plum color 


one corner of which is usually tucked 
into a gorgeous sash. On his head is 
perched an extraordinary hat lke a 
saucer with upturned ede f black 
velvet and t harrow n haped crown 
of brilliant yell lwo red streamers of 
ribbon are usually fastened to the rim at 
the back, or a elume f peacock feathers 
if he be of higher rank. On his feet he 


Wears a pair of enorm leather boots 
with upturned, pointed toes. These are 
always many sizes too large, for as th 
we athe eTOWS colder he pads them out 


over, they ict 


Viore 
as a convenient receptacle for his knife, 
pipe, or any other 
furniture which he does not 
hand. It is 
to walk in these ungainl 

along exactly like 
is manifestly 


with woolen sock 


articles of personal 
wish to 
carry in his nearly impossible 
boots, and hx 


a duck. He 


uncomfortable and ill at 


waddk S 


ease, but put him on a horse and you 
have a different picture lhe high- 
pe aked saddle and the horse itself be- 


’ } 
come a part of his anatomy and he will 


stay there happily twenty-four hours of 


the day 

lhe Mongols ride with short stirrups, 
and, standing nearly lean fat 
over the horse Western 
along at full 


upright, 
"s neck like Ou! 


cowboys \s they tear 
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gallop in their brilliant robes they seem 
t y embody th ry 
They are ch genial, accommodating 
fellows, alwa ready with a pleasant 
smile, and y to take a sporting 
chance on anything under the sun, that 
they won my 


pirit of the plains 


villing 


he art at once. 

, and 
of them would range up beside 
and, with a radiant smile, make 
ig@ns that he wished to test oul speed. 


lL hen off he 


\bove all things they love a race 
tten on 
the car 


would go, like mad, flogging 
his horse and yelling with delight. We 
uld let him gain at first, and the ex- 
pression of joy and triumph on his face 
was worth going far to see. Sometimes, 
if the heavy, it would need 
every ounce of gas the car could take to 
forge ahead, for the ponies are splendid 
animals lhe Mongols ride only the 
best, them hard, for horses are 
cheap in Mongolia and when one 1s a 
little worn another is always ready. 
Not only does the Mongol inspire you 


road Was 


and ride 


with admiration for his full-blooded, 
virile manhood, but you lke him be- 
Cause he likes vou. He doesn’t try to 


disguise the fact. There is a frank open- 
attitude which is wonder- 
fully appealing, and | believe that the 
average white man will get on terms of 
familiarity, and 
Mongols more 
any other Orientals. 

Aftet leaving Ude, the second tele- 
graph station, which is built just behind 
granite 


ness about his 


easy even intimacy, 


with rapidly than with 


a ragged outcrop, we slipped 
rapidly up and down a succession of low 
hills and entered upon a plain so vast 
and flat that we appe ared to be looking 
Not the smallest hill 
of ground broke the line where 
earth and sky met in a faint blue haze. 
seemed like tiny 
grassy Se€a. It seventy 
and for four hours the 
steady hum of the motor hardly ceased, 
for the road and _ hard. 
Half-way another great 
herd of antelope and several groups of 
ten or twelve, but I have not space to 
describe the hunt. Twice wolves trotted 
across the plain, and at one, 
very inquisitive, I did some 
which | vainly trv to forget. 


across an ocean. 


Or Tse 


boats in a 
Was 


Mur cars 
limitless 
miles aCTOSS 
was smooth 


Over We Saw 


which was 
shor ting 


But most interesting to me among the 
wild life along our way was the bustard. 
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It is a 


huge bird weighing twenty 

| vith flesl ich deli- 
pounds or more, with fesh of such deh 
cate favor that it rivals our best turkey 
| had always wanted to kill a bustard 
and my hrst one was neatly eviscerated 


at two hundred \ ards by a yavage bulle - 


| was more pleased than at getting an 
antelope, perhaps because it did much 
to revive m\ spir- 

its aitel the epl- 

sode of the wolf 


Sand - grouse, 
beautiful littl 
birds with 
like pigeons 
and remarkable 
padded feet, 


whistle d 


OTay 


Wings 


ovel uS 
as We rolled along 
the road, and my 


heart 


Was sick 
with the thought 
of the excellent 
shooting we were 
missing. But there 
was no. time to 


Tol 
Ue h game as act 
ually 
path, else W < 


stop ez cs pt 


crossed out 
hould nevel have 
Urga, 
the city of 
Living God. 

Ope aking of 


arrived at 


gods, | must not 
torget to mention 
the great Lama- . womens: weet 
sery at lurin, 
about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles from Urga. 
For hours before we reached it we saw 
the ragged hills standing sharp and 
cleat against the sky-line. Phe peaks 
themselves are not more than a hun- 
dred feet in height, but they rise 
from a rocky plateau some distance 


above the level of the plain. It is a wild 
spot of granite outcrops and jagged 
ridges, fit setting for the most remarka- 
ble group of human habitations that I 
have seen. In a shallow basin are 
three large temples of white and red 
surrounded by hundreds upon hundreds 
of tiny pill-box dwellings. There must 
be two thousand of them and probably 
twice as many Lamas. On the outskirts 


ever 
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il have 
been collected by the priests and be- 
stowed as votive offerings by devout 
Vast as the supply seemed, it 
would take all this and more to warm 
the houses of the Lamas during the bit- 


of the city enormous piles of 


travelers. 


ter winter months when the ground is 
covered with snow. The houses are 
built of sawn 
boards, the first 


indication there 
had been that we 
were nearing a 
forest country. 


The remaining 
one hundred and 
seventy miles to 


Urga is a delight, 
even to the motor- 
ist who loves the 
paved road S of 
cities. It 1S like 
a boulevard amid 
glorious rolling 
hills luxuriant 


with long, sweet 
grass. In the dis- 
tance herds of 


cattle 
grouped them- 
selves into moving 
patches, and fat- 
tailed sheep dot- 
ted the plain like 
drifts of snow. | 


horses and 


have seldom seen 
a better grazing 


I. TREET ATTIRI country. It need- 
ed but little imag- 
ination to picture 

what it will be a few years hence 

when the inevitable railroad claims 
the desert as its own, for this rich 


land cannot long remain untenanted. It 
was here that we saw the first marmots, 
an unfailing indication that were 
in a northern country. ‘These marmots 
are huge fellows, about the size and build 
of a beaver. They are hunted for their 
skins, which the Mongols sell for thirty 
cents silver, and are interesting as being 
the of the pneumonic plague 
which swept Manchuria some years ago. 

lhe thick blackness of a rainy night 


we 


Carriers 


had enveloped us long before we swung 
into the Urga Valley 


and groped our 
way along the 


Toola River bank toward 
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the glimmering lights of the 
city lt 
reach them, tor twice 


Mongol 
would nevel 
W € took the wrong 


sceeme d that we 


turn and found ourselves in a maze of 
sandy bottoms and_ half-grown trees. 
But at ten o'clock we plowed through 


the mud of a narrow street and into the 
courtyard of the Mongolian Trading 
( ompany’s home. 

| Or seve ral we ks [ rga had been preg- 
nant with War pos ibilitie 5. In the | ake 
Baikal region of Siberia there Ssev- 
eral thousand Magyars and many Bol- 
sheviki. It known that Czechs ex- 
pected to attack them and they 
certainly be driven across the 
into Mongolia if de feate d. 
what would be the 
golian government? 
the bellig or allow them to use the 
| rga district as a 
Sarandochi, the 
War and Foreign Affairs 
Guptil that if any Magy 
into Mongolia and behaved them- 
they would be allowed to remain 
unmolested, but that if any disturbance 
would be impris- 
situation 


were 


would 
borders 
In that event 
attitude of the Mon- 
Would they intern 
rerents, 
base of operations? 


, had told Mr. 


ars or Russians 
came 


selves 


was cre ated every one 
oned Nevertheless, 
which needed watching. 

\s a matter of fact, the question had 


Was a 


been settled just before my arrival. The 
Czechs had made the expected attack 
with about five hundred men; all the 
Magvars to the number of several thou- 


and had surrendered, and the Bolshe- 
viki disappeared like mists before th 


sun. [he front of operations had sane 


in a single night over a thousand miles 
away to the Omsk district, and it was 
certain that Mongolia would be left in 
peace Mr Price’s work _s is done, 
for the telegraph from Urga to Irkutsk 
Was again In oper. ition an id ne te com- 
munication was establis ery with Peking. 


arrival, Mr. 


The morning after my 


Guptil and | rode out to see the town. 
Nevet have | visited such a city of con- 
trasts! The outermost portion where we 
were living is like one of the old Amer- 
ican frontier outposts during Indian 
days High stockades ot unpeeled tim- 


and there is 
nothing of the Oriental in a general view 
and then 
al Mongol temple. Lhe 
the bank of the 


bers surround every house, 


a Chinese 
city 
Poola River, 3,70 


except now gate or 
is built on 


feet 


Mongolian Minister of 


and across the valley 
are de undul: iting forest-cl: id hills of the 
Bogdin-ol (**God’s Mountain 
a vast game-preserve which herds of 
Wapiti, and deer roam in safety. 
Lhe tales of the game to be found there 


make 


atte mpt 


abx \ sea-level, 


This is 
pigs, 


sportsman’s pulses le ap, but an 
at invasion would be to court 
de ath for it 1s patrolled by two thousand 
| amas, who insure 1tS sanctity. 

he Chinese busine ss section of Urga, 
known as mai-ma-cl 


f IS Separ: ited 
from the Mongol part be the Russian 
settlement. 


Altogether, the city extends 
for five miles on the bank of the 
The Russian houses, scattered 


river. 
along the 
road are a queer mixture of wood and 
plaster, and their ornate, gaily painted 
gables produce a strange 
parison with the ; 


effect in com 
irchitecture of the rest 


of the city. Phe inhabitants number 
about 10,000 Chinese, 2,000 Russians, 
and 50,000 Mongols, of which 35,000 are 


Lamas. 
All of Urga is interesting, but the 
Mongol section is by far the most pictu- 


resque. Off the wide main street are 
numerous narrow alleys packed with 
native shops and overlooked by an 


enormous temple encircled with the tiny 
houses of the | ama CIty. 

The streets are fascinating beyond 
One feels as though one 
were in the midst of a great circus when 
a group of Mongols gallops wildly dow 1 
the street, past Russian carts, lines of 
camels, and caravans of mules and oxen. 
On their heads the men wear all the 
types of covering one learned to know in 
the pictures of ancient Cathay, from the 
high-peaked hat of vellow and black 
through the whole strange gamut to the 
helmet with streaming peacock plumes. 
But were I to tell about them all, I should 
have left none of my poor descriptive 
phrases for the women. 

It is hopeless to attempt to draw 
word-picture of a Mongol woman! <A 
photograph will help, but to be 
ciated she must be seen in all her color. 
lo begin with the dressing of her hair. 
If all the women of the Orient compet d 
to produce a strange and fantastic type, 
I do not believe thac they could excel 


de sc! ipt ion. 


appre- 


what the Mongol matrons have devel- 
oped by themselves. 
(he hair is plaited over a frame into 
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two enormous flat bands, curved like the 
horns of a mountain-sheep and _ rein- 
forced with heavy bars of silver. Each 
horn ends in a silver plaque studded with 
bits of colored glass or stone, and sup- 
ports a pendant braid like a riding-quirt. 
On her head between the horns she wears 
a silver Cap ¢ laborately chased and flash- 
ing with Surmounting this 
is a ““saucer” hat of black and yellow. 
Her skirt is of gorgeous figured silk or 
cloth and the jacket is of like 
with prominent “ puffs” 


a} \¢ wels = 


material 
upon the shoul- 
She wears huge le athe boots sim- 
ilar to those of the men, and when in full 
array she has a whole porticre of bead- 
work suspended from the region of het 
ear©rs. The 


ce rs. 


elaborate head-dress is 
adopted only by married women, and 
the maidens wear their hair in simple 
braids. She is altogether satisfying to 
the lover of fantastic Oriental costumes 
except in the matter of foot-gear, and 
this slight exception might be allowed, 
for she has so amply decorated every 
other available part of her anatomy. 

In the great Lama temple on the hill 
there is a full-length statue of Buddha, 
eighty feet high, and I was fortunate in 
witnessing an unusual 
which women wert 


ceremony to 
admitted. As the V 


WOMEN AND 





A LAMA 


hled through the door each was given a 
few drops of holy water from a filthy 
jug and they then prostrated themselves 
before the idol, kissing the silken dra 
pery about its feet and not forgetting to 
gather up a handful of sacred dirt from 
the floor before they rose. 

Outside, the populace was busy turn- 
ing prayer-wheels, and in another temple 
hve hundred while 
obeisance was being performed to a high 
othcial. We could stay there only a few 
moments, however, for the 
unwashed humanity 
powering. 

Mr. Guptil and I rode across the plain 
one morning to see the palace of the 
“Living God.” He is third in rank 
among the Lamist hierarchy, in which 
he is known as the Cheptsun-dampa 

libetan for “Venerable Best”’ Hu- 
tukhtu (the Mongol word for “‘saintly’’). 
He lives something over a mile from the 


Lamas sat in rows 


odors trom 
were almost Over- 


| ama city, on the opposite side of the 
rive i, hard against the base of Bogdin-ol 

His palace is surrounded by an eight- 
foot stockade of white posts and 1S by 
no means as impressive as the Dalai- 
Lama’s residence at Lhasa. The ce ntral 
pavilion is white with gilded cupolas and 
smaller pavilions at the side have roofs 
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of green. Surrounding these are temple- 
like structures, probably the residences 
for members of his court 

Many told ot the 
mysterious “Living God” which tend to 
show him ‘‘as of the earth earthy,” 
inordinately fond of strong drink. 
said that in former 
left his ““ heaven” to revel with convivial 
foreigners in Urga, but all this is gossip, 
and we are discussing a very saintly 
His for Occidental 
trinkets and inventions is well known, 
however, and, as | remarked in the frst 
pages of this article, 


Strange stories are 


and 
It 1S 


days he sometimes 


pe rson. passion 


his palace is wired 
for telephones and electric lights. It is 
said that he leaves the ship of state to 
the guidance of his ministers, and the 
peaceful conditions of Mongolia during 
thes that 


thei thei 


days of strife seem to show 


heads have been WISE and 
hands strong 

There is much more to be told about 
Urga and Hutukhtu and his people, but 
it \ a book to do it JUSTICE 
instead of the limited space of a maga- 
zine article. Neither can I tell in detail 
of the vicissitudes of our return journey 


across the de sert. 


vould require 


In this article I have tried to present 
a general sketch of a region about which 
there is much misinformation and which 
is destined to play an important rolein the 
commercial development of the Far East. 


The coming of the 


motor-car marks 


the first mile-stone in the annihilation of 


these great waste spaces. | might better 
say “wasted” spaces, for nowhere, ex- 
cept in Siberia, have I seen unoccupied 
country more pregnant with possibilities. 

The prevailing impression that this 
part of the Gobi Desert is a 
shifting sand, incapable of producing 
anything except dust for Peking storms, 
could hardly be more untrue. On the 
way to Urga, the central section for per- 
haps two hundred miles is an arid region 
which will be least productive, but this 
is nothing like the Arizona. 
Lhe Chinese have already demonstrated 
beyond dispute the possibilities for agri- 
culture of the plains beyond Kalgan, 
and I wish the world might see the crops 
millet, buckwheat, and 
potatoes which have been forthcoming 
under their 


deserts of 


otf oawrts, whe at, 


industrious development. 


land of 
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Hundreds of horses, sheep, and goats al 
ready roam. the hills between 
lurin and | rma, and these might he in 
creased to hundreds of thousands with- 
out overs rowding. 


Yrassy 


But there is the even more practical 
consideration of speed in transportation 
which will inevitably turn the eyes of 
the world toward Mongolia. Glance at 
the map and my remarks will be eluci- 
dated. At the present time, from Shang- 
hai, the great trade port of China, the 
shortest connection with the lrans- 
Siberian Railroad and London is by 
means of the line i Tientsin, Mukden, 
Harbin, and Chita. In other words, by 
traveling two sides of a great triangle. 

Now follow the route from ‘Tientsin 
to Peking, Kalgan, Urga, and Irkutsk. 
[his is the base of the triangle. With the 
construction of a railroad across Mon- 
golia there is a direct connection from 
Shanghai with the Trans-Siberian line at 
Irkutsk, and the passage to London is 
shortened by at least four days. The 
laying of the tracks would be child’s play 
in railroad construction, and correspond- 
ingly inexpensive. 

It should not be supposed that the 
building of this railroad is a 
Its importance 
years, but not long ago an agreement 
was made by the Russians and Chinese 
in which each nation pledged itself not 
to construct a railway without the con- 
sent of the othe rs With the changed 
post-war conditions this argument might 
readily be modified and British or 
ican be employed. 

\n important political consideration, 
however, would be the attitude of the 
Japanese. [t can fre adily be seen that 
such a railroad would draw a large part 
of the freight and passenger trathc be- 
tween Europe and the Far I ast away 
from Manchuria, which the Japanese 
are making such desperate efforts to 
control. This would hardly be to their 
liking, and it is conceivable that they 
would oppose the project with all their 
strength. 

Nevertheless, the building of the rail- 
road 1s inevitable. Sooner or later the 
Gobi Desert, which the motor-car al- 
ready has conquered, will be crossed by 
lines of steel and the mystery of Mon- 
golia will be lost forever. 
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led a conviction 


had | chet 
that individual life 
death of the body. 
suthciently interested 


Own, 


hol 


continued after the 
Neither had | been 
In ps chic phenomena to follow their de 


velopment nor to read any book con 
subject. 


nected with 


| wenty-hve years ago, Ol the 


the 


re about, 


[ played with a tor some 

Timmy most young persons 1n more 
! 

cent years have played with a Ouya 


and | Was amused and puzzled 
ordinary things it 
hands; but | 
seriously, 


wrote were dy 


ometim4e 
for a 
SUITE | 


d by 


nevel 
ne ras 


tate 


Ve 


disembodied personality, and neve 
gave much thought to the explanation of 
the phe momenon, content to leave the 
solution of that problem, with many 

ther, to the slow, laborious processes 
of th ntist. Eventual] unwilling 
to be responsible for the faith some of 
| trie | ere beginning to manifest in 
what to is merely a toy, | gave up 


and tor hfteen o1 


one 
eeking comfort 


of her only son, Frederick, 


le } | ot the sé earl experiences oO 
! 

m 1 asked me to ti to get into 

comm 1 tion with hin She had littl 

faith 1 t po sibilit ot ( Lh 
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us, believing that the loss of 
langered Channel ports would defeat th 
\ es. | questioned het again. 


It is certain and inevitable Germany 

do ued and must wv rk her way back t 
light. This is not foreordained, but her 
Wi alre id Set the end and are looking 
toward the battles that will still be rag 


ing when the countries of the world 
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Lhe next day the British WeCTE drive: 
back across the Somme; on the 25th the 
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1 | ess, and the fo of ppealed for strong American reinfo 
t 1t1Ol re deserting her e ] t 
mi k het I [hat ever Frederick w lk 
( I nd her I d ( oO i ye just rrive I 1 
t O the force t desti tion Wash ton mentioned that t 
c ill s destro emed to be much pessimism 1n of 
B t ti T¢ e Tollowe re l rel reo ling the out ye ot the \v 
I C, I ( rie replied, bi kly 
mo uriou neat ; lL here ire lots of thi y Wa hit rt 
rine t ( pe \ dor lt know None oft us can name t 
K ¢ y to poison the mind ot day and hou but we set the iInevitab 
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the UTrpose is weakened, but doesn’t know wl 
Lhis is tl ttle to which we ll Wed 1 we have told you.’ 
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he next day Germany announced tl us " 
ture of Albert, and Mr. Lloyd-Georg: That drive began May 27th, when tl 
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time the ady Ce t 
with temp r\ checks ere t 
In March, 1919, gla t 
book about the war | i tan rr 
sp ndent, | was Interested, remen 
ing Mary K.’s words, to find the chapte 
de scribing the offensive t Ju Isth 
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‘The end is in sight.” Frederick told 
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predict the date, but it mav come w In 
a few \ eeks It may carry on To! 


n Germany, once 


Happens it is the end 
depends on 
hide the truth 


We he pe they 


will fail in this, and in that case a short 
time will end it. I told you long ago 
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civilized world. Men wer divided into 
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make them construct and know why “Will the standards of honesty which 
do it .. We want vou to know we think should obtain among men be 
who and what's What, and we brought about among nations by the 

t lu to progre becaus ou choose war?’ he was asked. ‘Or is that to be a 

irch that way, and not because part of the coming struggle?” 

her fellow ties you up with a rope ‘The international standard of hon 
drags you. You know he mu esty is not high. If the right men sit at 
nest that 1: poli y iS worth in a tl peace tabl it may be elk vated soni 
don’t you? Well, this 1 Crisis, what. ... Lhe coming struggle will be 

; to help at oO mak among nations, but also within nations 

lren good because the opportunit It will approach a civil war spiritually if 

bad is taken away from them.” not physically. Gather together all of 
lay, September Ist, aman who is your own purpose and ideals, privately 


the head of an organization doing and publicly, of every rank and class, 
ness all Ove! the world, handling a and appe al ( ynstantly to the construc- 


ymodity important to the govern tive desire in all men everywhere, at 
t in war, came in to spend the after home and abroad. The men in the army 
n. He had seen none of this invol have stopped the physical tide and the 
ry writing, but was interested in © spiritual menace it bore. You who fight 


| vad told him about i. He said, the battles ot peace must look to the 
vever, that he was in no state of mind — standards of honesty, of humanity, of 
ilk about it then, because the war true and permanent development, at 
tion seemed to him serious, and he home and abroad, personally and pub- 
trying to decide whether he would © licly, in affairs of business and in affairs 


f more service to the country in his of nations. The battle to come will not 

e or in the army. A little later, be localized, and the standards of all 
iard evinced a desire to “talk”? to nations will be naked in the hands of 

and said, in part their citizens. 

Chere is a great work to be done by “The war will help purify certain na- 

1 of high ideals and wide vision in for- tions of politicians, but, after all, com- 
trade, because through channels merce rules the world. Economic con- 
ened in that way the world can be ditions govern their policies Purify 
iched. here are few men at present commerce, co-operate in economics, and 


ym we can reach directly, and few you have the situation in hand. But to 
m we can rely ipon to sink petty do that eficiently, labor and capital 
yersonal considerations in pursuit of © must be reconciled, freedom must be 


rld - progress. . . . Conscious co- understood rather than exploited, and 

eration is what we need. [The Great the relation of the part to the whole 
will soon be over. We know your must be recognized. This will not be 
iggle and we do not wish to dictate easily accomplished, and the forces that 

ir choice, but we ask you to consider moved Germany to destruction are al- 
value of individual effort in a con- ready at work among the nations, pre- 
already won in essence, as against paring to divide them against them- 
perative and wide-reaching effort in © selves.”’ 


inflict just about to begin. Both are During a discussion of national inter- 
tles. Both require courage. We ask ests, September 29th, Mary K.. said 
» for judgment born of experience, for “The war has roused the people to a 
rength and vision, and long, hard degree precluding the possibility of re 
rk, with only your own and your as-. turning to the indifference making the 
ites’ knowledge of your purpose as old mistakes again [he danger is from 


sur reward. Your influence will reach .. . dreaming and selhshness, disguised 


1 iter da r than Germa as justice and humanity.” 
think well before vu relin- “Co-operation is the answer to all the 
sh the organization at your disposal trouble coming,” Frederick told a busi 
may become a powerful engine of ness man, late in October. ‘‘Go to it! 
gress and you an ally of eternal con- We're with you!” 
ctive purpose.” \ few days later, some one talking to 
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eral and explicit prophecy, howev 

eue it m seem 1n tl ligl t late 
€ ents. 

Similarh I t | 
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reac » | 
etore di 
tl } 

( it t 

t i 
1(j)] 

t t} t 

1) 

1 pl 
Tr) ) if 
| \ hee 
{ 1 1 emp! 

l the urs 
ictive ettort 
SOU 

forts to bring n 
a itor tron 


SONG Q7 


~# 
ce tl t } ) Det il I igree- 
! nt t be p side 1 1 hie risis 
Is the more rious bec tis 1 vet 
full und | nd me ! s uld 
bi rki l pertect h nony t rd 
al mn d cle i ly ble ( id i 
juabb!| small det tf pol il 
Or S¢ il ! 1 py ( ( Ces 
reanizit rapidly elyting 
, ly , ] ] es and ‘I 
ilmost all-— trie When tl n- 
eate tro ion tor their own 
purpo t Cre ¢ | ( ( t ind 
disatte l me ti e wil } uld bye 
trol rly Ce ICct1lV¢ Phi l I time 
to split up anything, unless it is actively 
di tructive. Hold together, and change 
direct where it is necessary. But hold 
togetl \nd gather in more where vou 
Work for more understanding, 
more sympathy, more common effort for 
a common good.” 


\ ON ( OL] 
of morning are 
¢ 1d flat the 
Wavs alon 
stered forest ¢ 
IS with song. 


( y 3 raen 
like i he 1¢ ed har 
\nd till dark claims it 
kets will chirr « 
In rhythmic monotone 
n the falling of th 
scent of mi onette 
Will all the enshroud., 
! the new n n will slip 
tl lan f its lig 
uu, clad 1 dra ries of 
\s Ta tl s¢ above, 
ill steal ado the path 
lo keep a tryst with Lov 
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BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
*y 1] N all oO life ut ne ould « ! to that oh she 
ave been i shepl d MILK I .. halk I t 
nd then they turn you ttage 
‘ } MS) Into a si r! He clumped along in a cuiet t th 
; Yo range Ing gratitu of mind He id « 
{ "ox ¥ | n d > ou ar ¢ back; he Was §S id ind. 
\ I imprisoned, Chere had been rain for many da 
hunted; you get last 1 you lhe blurred, bl ming look of tl 
COM home You ire ere t nding mn Hooded ma h] 1 Was not lost 1 
toy ott hills these gi 1O green | m oe 1] ( more i\ lay 
tants that | our hfe made Oul b| He knew ust here to lo 
be ind iri \ ¢ our girdi hemm«e | ror it, b it he did ne want to see it 
Muon MO! Hi d d me witn the Sea ind do 
lhe 1 blue nose of Firle Beacon, with travel, pray God 
| ppearing ; he rowned a [here was a so mist that da 
made him understand how he had Through it came the sound of. bell 
I ed for these hills in a strange land. hen he saw, some distance off, a vag 
He s thinking about this as he went pearly mass of sheep, just faintly movi 
ng, walking high, with the arable land — on the edge of the hill, on its steep nort 
| the little lla ( Tal be! Ww. It Was ide. 
a wonderful walk hat he is taking, foi He listened to those bells, he saw tl 
I a \ W ¢ k he Ider | and h lf rigid black ng ire of the hephei | a 
! | that notl g See ed quite he saw the she phe rd’s watchful dog. H 
real 1 he ready for a hing. had come back, and he also wa ng 
He 1 ea to tell Anni be a shepherd until he died 
( ru t Db ( ! i here were Men that he knew that ¢ had 
hat he did pect her to be diered with, been a | one ith, s 
lie and r th that he did not that the ould ni rn to qu 
to tell her—horrible things that he, country labor. They talked of towns 
he « | sufte 1. Hedid not new lands; they laughed at hin | 
he t os n knew very well all he wanted was to live all day uy 
it ild all ckle t of him as __ the hills he knew, leading sheep, days 
ret] fre that night, the hills, nights in the warn ttage, | 
t { them. the three of them. What more did 
\ ( lked al he looked at the man want? 
sk k it tl tt til question wl ch He had coms back to it l] He WoO 
mt k He ked wh ars were. be home in a minute. Verv soon the 
Wi should t shocking thing be would be arms ‘round him, kissing 
which took a man away from his sheep a glad nots behind a shut door. 
a | } ( d his nome e He cam to the ti ick, V hi h iS ] 
But it yver and it would not be one of many tr ks, leading off the ore 
again I i Time oo ne could nce Downs. | are all like and €a 
I repea | ( rd ind b husband. man love S h own be » whe n 
\s he walked along he noticed things. aw that track his « that start 
Phe hill vividly green, and a black from a sharp cheek-bone—was al 
( sitting on the slope of it had a do- with rapture. There was stinging in | 
tic pose he look« d SO he thought, eyes, Oppression at his bre ast. He Vi 
i cat sitting ona hearth-rug. so weak and so glad. 
He went lilting dov In a few min- Annie had very likely given him 
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for de 1. Hundreds had died, men that 
he knew, comrades. But he id dog 
gedly lived through it all. He was 
trong And he meant to get back to 


iss p. 
He ent squek ing down the track, 
t creamy fluid, thi SEX ud, 
\ r the tops of h i t \t i 
1 of the track | cot 
He could see ng w 
It Was Square ) t il | ll } 
Ho lt h 1 ring rarde 1 1n 
eC tre¢ rrew. lt not 
‘ oft is | te the ills 
\ ce ¢ ted ind they look aamp. 
ee t seel d to melt nt the ind 
1 ed not ng 
ti ad | ro rht Annie to thi cottage 
brid t had seen the babvhood of 
D So to him it was full of ardor, full 
ht. full of pathos Lo | 1it wa 
e of th he irt. 
MH went very carefully down that 
tr ick; even he, who knew SUSSEX 


) well, Tor the wet chalk IS 


more 


than ice, 
ee pa t of tire Va\ dow Nn Was a 
rate l¢ di u O0at held. 
) e the gate ) ed up patch 
id lt was patterned over, feath 
h the the nd little footmark 

p 

he marks of tl feet, the hurdles 
closed them, the faint, unpleasing 
tr the flock i 1d the sound ot the 
| thrilled him. He felt stifl and he 
rd still ina stupid, mad de light, look- 
it those munching, blowing sheep 


t it were hurdled off In the small held. 
turned *round with his back to 
looked at 


that round, 


en Ne 
1 


ning on it, and he 


he had descended, 


n giant behind which in winter- 

the un droppe | O @€a lea ng 
cottage dull and the chalk track 
tl, 


iV, gTim. 
le looked 


Phe 


1! 
TOMOWE d. 


‘ ime SS she phe rd 


He w 


as 


ding on the top of the hill, sharply 
d agvalnst the sky. Nn ved 


He I 
like a wraith, and | 
heep through a flock of gulls that 


O screaming and circl 


th drove 


Né 


ing. 
his returned soldier 
ite, looking up, grinning fondly. 

oe ae 
LIS 


1 done that, with ge 


zen times. 


stood by the 


with sheep, a 


He recalled the stupid, 


a) 
uncaring sheep, the 
that 


gulls that were so 
IS) and oked like 


Sun. lo-day the 


(tage, and, no 
atraid. If, 
happened to 


th t he was so ne ar, he telt 
ad 


1 
Sometimes a soldier « 


foul hing h 
: , - 
Annie: ame home 
} ' 


and found his wite dead vors 


SUpPpose she had thought him dead 
| again! 


rht 


Suppose sot marr 
Many affairs mi 
man and a 


h id bee n 


woman 1n 
reported muss 
window 
and 
tond of color 
Phere was a long, long row of 


curtain at the 
1 


hite curtain with a ereen 


tripe 


wash ng in 


set up three new 


roper posts they were, 
He looked 
ically, fearfully. 
to expect. He 
shook. 


l 
He i ba KK. ne W; at he me. he stood 
at his own gat It w ynderful; it 


He 


not only 


lly. 
| 


pid, 


a rood WIT 


made him st id returned 


to and to a wite. 
Phere Was itther love to reckon with 
He smiled, for there were three of them 
not tw 

He meant to be ea happy, com 
fort ible tor the rest ot his davs. all 


good food, a clean bed what els 


And he had earn d it 


yvuld be, all three ot them, 


In thie cotta sleeping through the 
black night, at the end of the track, at 
the foot of the hyll 

Yet he had brought back memori 
1} were things and sight that he 
col ld not torget. It would all be painted 


on His pillow. es would put the mn 


lve S between him ana Anni iS she lay 
\\ th he r head on the otnel pillow. H 
ld see he he id on the pillow, as it 
ed to look and as it would look 





t ht ts of hair! And it wa 
tl ( ( the u \ he ) the 1 1 
| 
t] t 1 the gate lhe f t door 
| 1 so shut is 1f it did not 1 in to 
‘ is if it had t been opt ( 
| ent } | ilked thi n ti 
1 ls y hing 
ped to | t He kept 
It Dac ing, | 
' ho t ere ‘ | he Ly L 
. p. tepped noiseless 
hye } ‘ | | the 
| ket h took { tne ell lL here 
| r old cay beh 1 the doo! |} re ( 
the brooms and the bowl It all seemed 
unre nd | le to him, for he had 
| i I { el sO mu whil 
nothing here had changed 
Four years he had been a soldier, and 


two years out of that tour he had been 
al pl | 
le was a dead man, standing in the 
vash-l looking him. That 
was it They all took him for a dead 
man. And—Annie: 

The door leading into the 
stood, 


woner, Phe \ had piven him up. 


Wash-house, about 


tront room 
unchanged 
as her brooms al d b IK ke ts! She h id 


het back to him; she Was 1roning He 


was open and there she 


stood bre ithless, Staring at het bowed 
shoulders and her graying hair. She was 
not \ voung. Neither of them was. 


lovely, more 


More 


safe, more at home than that warm smell 
of ironing? He did not feel afraid any 
more. He did not put que stions to his 


heart, piling up quick agony on agony, 
for there she stood, and unchanged. 

He looked at het 
glory of her auburn han 
[here was 


he ad sce love rwe ighte d, 


rejoicing in that 
that was tu 

so much of it. He 
He had mar- 
t flaming mop o! hair, and 


er so—in their best moments 


1g 

Pray I 
} | | 

ried her tor tha 
i ] 

iften told | 


} 
nd their hit n 
allt Chel | ter ones 


harp shoulders and 


SINE\ d as she stood there patiently 
ironing She had never been pretty, 
eve | id 1 | Sa in 
womal { i big e, with st 9 
eves that were the color of her hair. But 


was enougn., 
Mixed up with the sn \ of ironing 
food What had sh 


Was the smell ot 
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the pot on the hob, were famished. He 
had a lust for hot tood. 

He looked at the pot, he looked at his 
wite, and then he looked round tor the 
For there were two of them 
I love d and had CONN ba k 
himsical, k nd smile 
ith and made his gaunt face roguish 
L he he felt aft 


| te ied Kot 


ner one 


cro sed nis 
1 tl 

ud again and then he 

he saw nothing, only 

And he 


looking, liste 


heard nothing 
ung. He 


ar ge 
mell of the irons, at 


cnere, 
iS snithne at the 
the smell from the pot. 

After dinnet a wash, he’d sleep. 
vould have his tea. After tea 
to the village and drink 
I and t ilk with the neighbor 
But he would not stay long, fol \nnie 
would want him with her by the fre. 
nights in the past had he 
come hom zigzag track from 
the village? Nights when the re was a 
reeling moon in a sky of drunken, fleeing 
and he a bit drunk, perhaps; 
and then, not often! 

He kept staring round the room, for 
he Was puzzled, S cold 
with fear. He stood pinching in his 
breath, behind his wife who was ironing. 
He looked toward the old-fashioned, 
wide sofa that had been his mother’s and 
had been place he had cuddled 
up when he w sick. 
piled with linen 


1 
tne iron. 


and 


r 
" 1 
Ne would Walk 


How many 


along the 


cloud 
just now 


and again he Wa 


where 
as small o1 It was 


rough-dry waiting for 


Annie had been forced to take in wash- 
ing. Was that it? He looked at het 
bowed back and rhythmic hand. She 
wouldn't let him cuddle up on the sofa 
in the middle of the clean linen, would 
she? Yet where was he? This 
he kept asking himself 
listened. 
thing on the floor but thi 
pt drugget that had a hole in it 

arm-chair. In that 
used to doze off afte 


his feet. How 


was wh if 
as he looked and 
ds he 

Hi Saw n 
well swe 
chat he 
iffle 
warm it used to be after 
the wi and the 
burning and the 
Win iOwWInNg hard outside. He 
bered how he 
from the hill 


nea the 


suppe I and S< 


ndow 
shut, with the wood 
remem- 
stiff, 
used to shut 
Ow and breathe hard and 


uS¢ d to come down, 


and how he 
] 


_ 


\nnie went to the fire for a fresh iron, 
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in his arms. She felt behind th 
45 PIOWINE, vet bashed, herd; she returned to | 
I n¢ Al] this Ing som th ng 


he saw—but 1n a moment « Lhen T kept his collar,” she said. sullen] 


il ~ Cilly. 
ti were 1 ¢ h othe: y, ri thought that i "be O ever did 
( tr ling Chev 1 1 anc me back you'd like his collay 
( kK na } | Phi a She pushed l Into hand and he 
del fore 101 ihe 1 is foolishly turned it ab Bol collar, 
t ed V Bob’s n 1e t and the { l 
\t t e dragg { if »ked SI I] ot B bh drift y up tre 1 it he 
t | He iw the b tterl t the il of his s p log cam o | n 
Col of her mout! i the te » the t! ugh th it collai 
t | eve ‘ is rent ‘ H ( id, t ren?” His d ( 
Iting. Then s tarted sobbing gleamed in the great socket he ask 
tl iercel med to him She looked savagely at that stricken 
\ 1 she ft on the rt l tne middl] oT face. 
wil t¢ linen ¢ id ishe } It F Do l k « Pie sh le inde . 
7 1 ibout | r ft nN » a OI { : what tood is rose to? Doe tood, | 


¢ W I Was 
been a prisoner, my dear.” He the onlv o1 we got. Think |] in't 
| er her, seeming he dazed fretted for him? 
V1 and some mor Chaps got away. | “Ver | kel one wa di F | rette< 
hall have things to tell you. Anni more ‘n i did for mi 
ligging tunnels, cr ling out; hiding 





d ytime, travel y cht \ when Wh oming ove the hil I th ug] out 
lid get across t frontier we ird =how ud b im thump his t 
S ll ove i SO and b h il | jJuUMpnN i tearin me 
nto taste raided je vane” 
C pulled him , ding Yo now om » thar ”? 
ld tight, ave go Tac m hey S| med nplac yl Dut | knew 
toe on tl old t il Ke tl en het 
lad you e go | ne a | rt softest 
| S = rag 1 I’m dirty and 
hungry, n I] 
He was st rat | yt] ld P yt She 
ss th k te r tace sat d n ) 1 hy 
ira d K : tl Te n fl ¢ 
dreadfully afraid | t s plain I truggled dow: own 
L he tl t S ( K¢ 1 t 1 f I ra moment they cried 
He looked at he icing = tog (nd the faint smell from the 
( he looked 1 tl om di ilrifted up to them 
S ere full of bafHed tupid tet * Well | heartb Ke, he | 
three of the ] And 1 ) ti ere } i bal i rie | t tand 
t He sked ner at t I his ¢ = Ss t t night | br ‘ } 
traid to ask hor non pocket For week 
Where's Bob, tl ld traddle acrost t lo tep 
N if Ss out She Kemember that night he t e?. 
, ghastly, and she left t She nodded. Then sh licall 
¢ vere tw ! log t 1 her « l ¢ es, tne é 
te the add shep- “No good us bein’ two old fools about 
, ee ' ” said. h 





2 HARPER’S 
You made him | p milk f ) ul 
rers that ht. Rememb 
She nodded impa | 
W he he growed up, summe nd 
inter | od t them hills t 
i hat cc | ul like \ 
bidi it | re in the 
yo t e 4 J l I meal 
Out in il] | . al } |} 
tne | I vard 
t agai teckon I looked to that 
| did eo anythin of 
' ! : } p 1 “Dk t 
Cte i rut mi 
Kreezin’ cold up there; the nd t 
[ it ul | [ » the ( h the 


\ of i i } 
lambs all night, lambin’-t 
him. Watchin’ me with 
ey », ONE brown, one bl i¢ 

He turned from her. He 11 
rm on the end of the sofa, he dropped 
ad and hid his face 

An’ vou ve Fone an’ killed him be- 
cause he would have his belly full.” 

His wife arose. She stood before him 
in a valedictory way. 

“Can't you hear his old tail thump, 
Anni f Wondet he "ain't haunted you. 
Can’t you feel his big paw comin’ up to 
your knee meal-times? Wonder vou can 

Remember the 
way he’d stand on his hind legs supper- 


! 
get your victuals down 


time, leanin’ his back 


char He 


agen the arm- 
tricks, but 
| never te ached him that. 
He thought of it hisself.” 

‘It's all very 
rating him, “for 
this! But how do 

} 


agea on youl 


hadn’t got many 


that was one. 


said, shrillv, 
you, comin’ back like 
vou think I’ve man- 
Women 
better off. The 
Was | to goo 


Wwe ll,” she 


soldierin’ pay? 
wh it’s got childre n are 


price of things 1s cruel 


hunery f Was he to he full? Is that 
what you want? An’ I couldn’t’’—<she 
was wailing—‘‘goo out to work, like 
some does. I ain't strong; you know 
that. | have took Ina bit of washin’, as 
ou see, but it's most broke my\ back.” 


He litted his 


] 
| 


race and he looke 1 at het 

very tende 
‘| knows, my deat I don’t want to 

be hard on you, Annie. B 

back, an’ | 

you both. I’m as trong a 

nce | get od tood in me. 

hadn't been strong, I'd ha’ died 


did WI , they dropped off like 


ul I’m CON 
could have worked to hil 
; | ever Was 


some g 
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the scab. Prisoners, | mean. 
to take ho notice 
if we'd noticed ‘i 

He shivered 
ofa; she snuggled up to him at once. 
Kor that was her wa , to change 
You never knev 

“You've 


We got not 
We'd ha’ gone mad 


She droppe d down to the 


about. 


how to take her. 


back,” she 


a Yh, I’ve 


, 
come Sald, dra- 


got you. Don’t 

uu fret, old man, over a dog. Why, 
I’ve missed him, too! lhink | "ain't? 
Last night | never slept a wink. An’ 
Ll’ ve been tal lost all day. | couldn't 
eive over cryin’. But what was the good? 


V a good offer, an 

\ good offer! Chen he ain't 
Bob’s alive, then?” 
He pushed her away. He stood on his 


looking the 


with 


leet, erect, gaunt, swaying, 


color of dirty chalk, chalk 


shadows in tt 


great 


Lhere Was 
silen ec. Annie 
“He 


“unless he’ ve 


second of 
Sat still. 

dead,” she grimly, 
broke his heart since yes- 
There’s been a lady stayin’ in 
the village an’ she took a gurt fancy to 
Bob. She wouldn’t leave me alone; she 
never give over till I ses yes. An’ she 
paid me a good price.” 

“Where's the money?” 

“Money! Lord! I spent it in the 
village yesterday afternoon. Things I 
owed for. Money goos like water. Wait 
till you’ve been home a week.” 

The rigor of the war had crushed her. 
He could See that. She had been soured, 
afraid, desperate. The thought came to 
him that he love her back—to 
sweetness, to laughing, to lightness. 

He was a lover still. Just standing on 
the hills all day with sheep had kept 
him tery, made him thoughtful. He 
would woo her again—but frst he 
fe TX h Bob. He Was dizzy. 
not de ad. 

‘Where's she took him to?” 

His wife arose; she walked to the man- 
telpiece again, felt behind of the 
china dogs and brought out an envelope. 

“It’s Westdean,” she said. 


the name. 


one 


supreme 
ain't 


said, 


terday. 


must 


must 
His dog was 


one 


‘Fossiter’s 


She’s stayin’ at the rectory®” 


‘1 


She gave him the paper. He snatched 
it, and at the 
hand he 
save himself from falling. 
and small, weak, 


same moment with his 
caught at the table, to 


He telt light 


] 
oTmmel 


} 
aim. 
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‘I tell you I’ve spent the money,” 
d Annie, following him when, after a 


l 


pause, he moved toward the door. 

“T’ve got money. Don’t you worry 
bout money no more.’ 

She seemed to see his leanness for the 
first time. 

“Why, vou’re a walkin’ shadow!” she 
idded. ** Youdon’t 200 off like this with 
out a bite. I’ve got some liver stewin’ 
in the pot.”’ She was close behind him, 
putting her arms ‘round his neck again, 
loving him, luring him. ‘‘ Now you set 
down in the easy-chair. [ll spread the 
cloth.” 

He shook his head He Was pulling 
at the front door and it stuck 

“TI been gooin’ in an’ out at the back 
sence you went away. Where you off to? 
| igel ‘i 

Chat was her all over. But she never 
meant it. He remembered how she used 
to scold Bob—and then give him the 
best bits off her plate. 

“Pm off to Westdean,”’ he told her, 
coolly. 

She knew that voice. It brought her to 
heel, for she knew, as Bob knew, just 
how far she could go with him 

“Westdean! *Tis ten mile—thve there, 
five back. An’ all acrost them hills. 
You ain’t fit for it. You'll drop.” 

He had the door open at last, and he 
turned to her solemnly. 

“ro be back atore dark,” he said. 
“We'll be back, me and Bob.” Then h 
laughed in her face and looked loving. 

He walked away, through the garden 


and out at the gate. She watched him; 


she was stunned Phen she wheeled 
‘round to the cupboard and cut bread, 
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ina panic. She found a rind of cheess 
She Wrappe d if ill 1 papel and ran atte 
him. 

‘Eat that as you goo along,” she said 
with wonderful tenderness, when she 
caught him up. She stuffed it into his 
gaping por ket. “ There, you old softie!”’ 
she said, unsteadih ‘An’ give me a 
kiss.” 

YO the Vy repe ated the ir moment, thei 
ravishment, here out on the open track, 
which narrowed to the hill, which 
widened to the village and became a 
lane He had her in arms before thei 
own gate. Wild clematis was in crowns 
that looked like dirty soapsuds upon the 
high hedges. Little writhen thorn-trees 
were aflame with berry on this mild 
December day. 

“Yes, you goo an’ fetch him.’ She 
laughed a little, and took her face out 
from the folds of his greatcoat. “He'll 
be half off his silly old chump when he 
sees VOU. 

So he—who had been a shepherd and 
a soldier—went off alone, with his face 
turning ste adfast toward Westde an. He 
rejoiced in the solemn loneliness of the 
hills He whistled as he went But the 
whistling sounde d hollow. Whe n did he 
whistle last—in a devil-may-care, free 
way: 

He walked on. Westdean was lying 
at his foot. The little enchanting 
Cickmere River wriggled toward the sea. 
He kept his eves from the sea, for he did 
not love if All he asked for was the 
hills by day and the cottage by night. 
J ist the three of them in the cottage, 
nights! Lhe cooking, the barking, the 
scolding, the fondling! He remembered. 
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The Light Which Is Darkness 


in th dar Luke XI, 35. 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


were sitting there beside her; we had tried our best to entertain 
all of our guests—members of a little club of working-girls—but 
especially we had tried to “make conversation” with this speechless 
Russian. Our efforts were fruitless. The other girls answered volubly 
our platitudes about the weather, or the Christmas crowd in the shops, 
or whether there would be much of a*shut-down after New-Year’s. But 
ey Jewess was silent, except to say, gently, in her guttural voice, “ Yes,” 
, No,” when | asked some direct question. I almost gave it up and 
was going to let her sit there, staring with mournful black eyes at the 
blazing logs; but I made a last effort: 
‘Tell me,” I said, ““what do you Jews think of Christ?” 
She looked at me gravely. “‘When I wass in Russia,” she said, “I 
did dislike ( ‘hessus.’ 
** Dislil 
She nodded. “Yess. His beoples hav’ done mooch harm to my 
beoples. In my village dare wass a pogrom, an’ my gran ‘fadder wass 
hurted. An’ my niece...” She looked away. ‘‘My niece wass 
hurted.; I saw’’—her voice dropped to a whisper: ‘‘—I saw—ze plood.”’ 
She shivered, and her shoulders seemed to quail at the word. “And 
we wass ver’ frightened. My mutter hided us under ze barn. So zen 
we comed to America.” 
“You were not frightened here?” I said, encouraging and banal. [| 
don’t think she heard me. 
‘An’ when I wass come to Boston, I hated Chr-rist. I would not 
walk on ze same side of ze street wit’ a Chr-ristian church, I hated Heem 


somooch. Zen der wass one of my beoples, an’ s’e say to me, “Come wit’ 
me to Fordt Hall.’ 

**An’ I say, ‘Who iss Fordt Hall? 

* An’ s’e say, ‘It iss a blace where Mistair Coleman hav’ ze meetings 
on Sundays.’ 

““An’ I say, Me it iss doze meetings for?’ 

**An’ s’e say, ‘We ti ilk how to reform ze world.’ 

An’ I say, ey 0. 

Here she smiled a little. I nodded, and said, ‘ Yes?” I knew about 
Ford Hall, and its founder, Mr. Coleman, and its Forum safety-valve 


. | HE little Jewess sat and stared into the fire. Three of us Christians 
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‘ for alien discontents in Boston. You liked Ford Hall?” I said, with 
| the chee rfulne ss wh h we most of us use on such occasions. Do the \ 
Sec through us, | Wo ler! 
Ir 3 . 4 
hy “1 lak ze talk An’, after a while, I lak Mistair Coleman. But | 
mn did not lak ze beoples. Dare wass many Chr-ristians. I wass ver’ 
un’appy. | taut mooch of my eran fac der, an’ e « e MY niece An’ Hi | 
; . i 
|  zat—plood. An’ I wass un’appy. When I go to Fordt Hall, I look — {lJ 
‘ aroun’ an’’’—her pale lips suddenly snarled back from her teeth—** |] A 
( : s . ‘ , 
wa look at doze beoples, all aroun’ an’ I say, in my heart: ‘J hat yy 
{1 ’ Sol w; ver un’appy. It iss un appy to hate.’ She sighed, | 4 
and stared again at the fre. ‘ But’’—she smiled faintly “after a while 


t some al Pi Vlistair Coleman wass ver’ kind to me; an’ he say 
beoples are kind, dough dey don’t know it demselfs, always. An’ 
v, ‘J don’t know it, eider!? But Mis:air Coleman ’e say, * Beoples 
iss not so badt.’ An’ | found he wass right. / ryboty iss not badt. No. 
‘SO | vot apy eT. | d d not hate so mooch. An’ atter a wl le | look 


lg 
zat 
I si 


on 


aroun’ on ze be yple ;, on Sunday effenings, an’ I say in my heart | 
loff you! I loff you all! An’ zen I wass ’app because I loffr. But I] 

did not forget my gran’ fadder . an’ n niece, an’—z Ie 

An’ zen, one day, one of my fr’en’ * av to me, ‘Will vou be to ze | 


Ne An’ I sav. ‘No: of course I will not be to ze meeting! It iss ze ‘ | 


S pl) 
rt a | t of P +a a8 
oF ¥ Zf Yad | 
1 Nat ae bean « ‘Mierair Coleman ‘e will he earry not 
fe | aye \ mv itr en . { < ¢ lil De orry not to see you L 
] to Za ( t 


n’ | laugh, an’ | ,’ Mistair Coleman? ’£ will not be dare.’ 


~~. 
— 
, 


\ Bl 
‘An’ my fr'en’ say, °’E will be dare. Ise | 

if An’ | oe il not! It iss ze Feast of ze Passover.’ i 1 
} i ‘An’ s’e say, ‘But Mistair Coleman iss not a Jew.’ An’’’—she struck A al 
her hands together, her eves flashing under suddenly scowling brows i | 
- a ‘‘an’ I wass ver’ ang! to have any one to say such a ting of Mista i 
Lis we Coleman. An’ I say, *’! a Jew! Mistair Coleman iss not a Chr-ris- ayy 
} tian—’ ' 1 {| 
Her thin hands, all knotted with work, clenched with the passion of — §} | 


her detense ot Vir. Colen ; then the relaxe m and she sighed. * But 

my fr’en’ s’e sav to me, *'] a Chr-ristian.’ \n’ I wass oblagedt to i 
belief what s’e say. ... An’ I wass ... of mooch confusement, for = § 
Mistair Coleman soodt An’ I t’au’t an’ I t’au’t. An’ one day | : 
say to myself: ‘V/ ( a Chr-ristian? Well... I will study 
dis (¢ hr-rist.’ So, | study Heem. An’ e She broke off, het eyes : 





widening with the remembered astonishment of her discovery. ‘An’, Hl 
: Mistair Delan’! No! ’] faa » hide saan. det Chace Ch eel : } 
7 Wass badt. | Wass a great soc al reformer!” i 
She looked at my husband, as if to see how he bore the shock of this t 


amazing intormation. 
‘Oh,’ she ended, passionate ae not badt. . . . But’’—she 
looked back again into the hre; she spoke gently, tenderly, even | 
‘““when I see His beoples, I—I am zorry for Chessus.” i 
We three “people of Jesus,” listening, looked at one another, and 


found nothing to sa : 
ice: Tay be Mi 
‘ — = — —_ LS —— a TOIT TERETE TEE — 
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Solving the 


BY VILHJALMUR 


eau 32 T the end of April, 1914, 


oP Tal A ayy 


our party of three men 


¢ 4 and six dogs’ found 

ee ba themselves in what 

rat —“\ some might consider a 
V 


, 


: precarious situation. 
\ UA ke We had trom 
\laska, across more than five hundred 


mile s of moving sea-ice and were about 


Be 


come 


forty miles from the northwest corner of 


Banks Island when the wind, which up to 
then had been prevailingly northwester- 
ly. sudde nly ( hange d to the east. We at 
once began to drift away from the land 
of our destination, and water 
unknown width opened between us and 
it. Kor the wind varied 
between and south- 
drifted steadily to the 
altogether ninety 
shown by our sextant. Ample and inti- 
mate association with the ice has since 


day S 


northeast, east, 


eleven 


east, and we 


westward, miles as 


then given us a feeling of at-home-ness 


and conhdence, but at that time we were 


OWFALL IN 


Problem 


lane S of 


LATI SEPTEMBER 


of the Arctic 
STEFANSSON 


The 


anxiety Was 1n part founded on the good 


undeniably anxious to get ashore. 


reason that we had exploratory and SCl- 
entific work to do in other quarters and 
could ill afford to spend a year just then 
on the ice, for life is short and a year of 
time 1S as valuable to us in the north as 
it is to you in the south. But there 
was also an uncomfortable doubt in our 
minds as to whether it was really 
to spend a 
othe 


safe 
on the ice without 
than those which oul 
rifles could provide. I had always argued 
that it would be safe, but there is a 
certain nervous tension involved when 
you come to stake life itself on a theory. 
were dubious as to the 
we lost no opportunity the first 


wintel 


resources 


Because we 
future, 


day of our backward drift to kill what- 
seals came within reach. We got 
several that day and had more than half 
Phere 
were three of us, and in order to miss no 
opportunity of getting food we arranged 


evel 


a ton of food laid up by evening. 





SOLVING THI 
) stand eight-hour watches, each man to 
ll whatever game he could during his 
atch. We had all been up during the 
and | took the night watch. 
By midnight the lead to the east of us 
is already covered with two oO! three 
and the seals had 
ased coming up near us and could now 


l 


ches of young 1cé¢ 


seen only at a distance in the thinner 
itches ot ice tat 


lead. | 
vas watching them, nevertheless, though 
they were too far away to be killed, when 
all of a sudden halt a mile away | Saw 
the head and shoulders of bear come 


ip through the fragile ice. He 


out in the 


rested a 


noment, and my 
' 


showe d Ne 


lasses 
ne was breathing 
leeply. After a few 


od breaths he dis- 
and tor 
three 


ppe are d 
VO OI min- 
tes there 
on of and 


en, a hundred 


Was ho 


him, 


rds or so nearer, 
ice Was broken 
| his head and 
oulders again ap- 
ared. | vidently, 
Ing the 1C¢ 


( 


Was 
t strong enough 
him to walk on, 

| I Was Navigating 
ibmarine-fashion, 

mming a hun- 


ed vards Ol SO 


{ let the 1C¢ and 
ning up when 
( essarv tro 
' athe. [had never 
ard, either from 
Eskimos or from 
‘ks, of this meth- 
1 of locomotion, 
i 1 knowing that 
a torkersen and Ole 
WoO ild be interested, 
, | called them, and 
e together we watched the _ beat he 
* approached our camp. When he came 
ft to the solid ice he scrambled up Ol it 
If with perfect unconcern, though he saw 
a is moving about. Evidently he took us 
' and the barking dogs for foxes, and 1m- 


mediately on landing he proceeded at a 
leisurely walk toward us, showing neither 
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hostility nor curiosity, but mere uncon- 
cern. Wi killed him whe n he 


suitable position for skinning. 


Was Iha 


During the next few days other bears 
came in such rapid succession that it was 
not for us to kill any mor 
It was not that we preferred bear 
meat to Se al, but rather the contrary. 
Both are good eating as far as 


necessary 


S¢ als. 


taste 18 
concerned, but bear meat 1s stringy, and 
the hbers of it get between your teeth 


and make your gums sore, which is not 


true of any other wild meat known to 
me. For that reason bears are the least 
welcome diet, but In this case we had 


only alimited 
amount of ammu- 
nition, and as seals 
average only one 
hundred and fifty 
pounds in weight, 
while be ars average 
hundred 
pounds, and some 
run to double that 
weight, it Was eVi- 
dently 


eight 


MOT ¢ 
nomi al to use 


eco- 
oul 
cartridges on be ars. 

But inside of a 
week we had several 
tons of and 
it was evident that 
should the wind 
ventually 
enabling us to get 


Banks 


Island, it was mere 


meat 


change — 
ashore in 


waste of ammunt 


tiontokillany more 


game, for we should 
have to leave it all 
behind. On the 


other hand, should 
the westward drift 
and the 
and winter 
have to be 


continue, 
summel! 
spe nt 
, evident 
food and 
whate vel 


on the ice 
ly there was no scarcity of 
We should be able to kill 
meat we wanted at anytime. Of course 
it would have been necessary, had we 
wintered on the ice, to kill eight o1 
ten tons of meat and blubber before 
the darkness set in, to furnish food 


and fuel until the daylight of 


spring 
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should again enable us to begin hunting. 
But W ¢ 


SOON concluded that the kill 
ing of a winter supply could safely 
he put off until August or Septem 
ber, even were it ultimately neces- 


sary We therefore 
he ars away. 
dithcult to do, although one 
that neither 
antics would frighten, 
It wasn’t that he 


began to scare the 
his in general Was hot 
big mal 
beat noise nor 
had to be killed. 
really had any inten- 
tion of attacking us, but he simply in- 


strange 


sisted on walking Into Camp, a procedure 

which held possibilities of awkward com 

plications. 
During the 


mile s oft 


two weeks and 
drift, 
came upon us in the torm of thaw watel 


on top of the Ce, 


ninety 
our westward summel 
S¢ a-gulls in the watel 
lanes around us, land birds migrating to 
the north, and white whales pufhing and 
hey frequently kept us 

at night, not by the actual noise 
made, but because the dogs kept 
barking at the Lhe S¢ 
whales moved by us in hundreds each 
day; days undoubtedly in thou- 


blowing. 
aw ake 
the \ 


strange sounds. 


SOT 


sands 


We did not try to kill any of them, 
t and 
this season 


both because we had plenty of f; 
knew that at 
W hale S 

sink readily, and 

in the absence of 

and 

floats are vel 

dithcult to 


because Wwe 
white 


hat poons 


Save 
after being 
killed. \s We 
saw these mag 


nihcent schools 
of great animals 
traveling by, in 
many cases only 
afew vardsaway, 
we planned that 
on any future 
expe dition we 
would Carry a 
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don’t think it worth while to take pains 
other kind of food. 

We were not fated to spe nd the sum- 
mer on the ice, for in two weeks the wind 
changed tO we sterly and the ice cake on 


about any 


which we were camped —a heavy piece 


of ice many years old and about tive o1 
commenced 
traveling toward Banks Island. As the 
drove if eastward, we gradually 


cakes that 


drifting in advance of us, and eventually 


| 
eight square miles In area 


wind 


caught up to similar were 
began to squeeze and crush them and out 
that hfty 
miles or so to leeward Banks Island was 
farther drift. 
resumed our travel we found, 


a great ce al ot open watel he re 


own cake in a way to indicate 


obstructing out eastward 


When we 
ot course, 
and there in the form of irregular open- 
ings he tween the Various cakes, but we 
were commonly able to find places where 
the corners of the cakes touched, al- 
though occasionally We had to convert 
our sled into a boat tor ferrying purposes. 
Shallowe1 and 


firmed the 


shallower soundings con- 


evidence of our sextant, and 
on June 22d the black cliffs of Norway 
Island finally came in sight. 

| he yong at this time Was ¢ xceedingly 
bad, fol the re were Watel puddle son top 
of the ice 
We waded 


wher 
knee- 
dee p th rou oh 
slush and damp 


SNOW 


whi h Was 


no longet hard 
enough to sup- 
port our sleds, 
and W ¢ had to 
drag them 


through drifts, 
like Snow -plow ; 


on a mountain 
railway. After 
we saw land it 
took us three 


days ot the hard 
est work to covel 


YOUNG SNOWY, OWLS, BANKS ISLAND 
small harpoon the intervening 
gun, but later we twelve miles, and 
have come to the conclusion that this it was the evening of June 25th that we 
would scarcely be worth while. For, landed. 


although whales could easily enough bs 


secured if one had such a gun, still we 
have by now come to place such impli it 
reliance on seals that, so long as we have 


the proper gear for securing them, we 


Norway Island 1S shown on the charts 
as about six miles long, with its greatest 
north and south. It 
matter of fact, about three miles long 
with its main axis running east and west 


IS, aS 


diametel 
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On the south coast of it we found enough 
driftwood to make a camp-fire for two 
or three meals, and on the beach we saw 
caribou tracks, though we 
ered that there 

land 


( yuld see 


soon discov- 
were no caribou on the 
then. With our glasses we 
halt a dozen hares, white and 


nspicuous on the green slopes of the 


just 


and ducks were 
Is In the ponds. 


ind, and reest hnumer- 
But this was all small 
ime and | have for many years made 
a rule never to kill any animal smaller 
ina wolf. Really wolves also are too 
mall, though they weigh over a hundred 
ounds, but we make an 


exception in 
because we 


thei have 


case a grudge 
against them for competing with us in 
the killing of caribou, as their food in 
ite! is probably go per cent. caribou 
eat. Itis also true that in the summer 
when the skinny and for 
that reason poor eating, the wolves are 
fat because they are then feasting on an 
of eggs and lemings, and 
refore, much preferable 
caribou. In 
ammunition we 
ingly paid no attention to the 
and ducks. 
While the men made their first camp 
ashore and slept the first night on a 


caribou are 


abundance 
their meat 1S, there 
to that of the 


economize On 


ordet to 
accord- 


hares, 
reese, 


level 
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camping-ground that they knew would 
neither drift to seaward nor break up 
under them, | went to the top of the 
island and with my invaluable binocu- 
lars studied what I took to be the main- 
land of Banks Island to the east. There 
are two chief Norway 
Island. From the western one of these, 
looking across about 


ele vations on 


two miles of the 
island and three miles of sea-ice, I saw, 
two or three miles inland on what I took 
for the mainland of Banks Island, several 
white spots which I had to watch for 
more than half an hour before becoming 
certain that they were not a part of the 
stable They were, aS | Sus- 
pected, caribou lying down, and eventu- 
ally one of them got up and moved, with 
reference to the others, enough to show 
that the white spots were really living 
animals. Had they been a little nearet 
than | estimated they might really have 
been hares. With confidence in my cor- 
rect judgment ot distance, | immedi- 
ately concluded, however, that they were 
caribou and decided to make hay while 
the sun shone and my companions slept. 
It took me less than two and a half 
hours to get within half a mile of the 
animals, but they were on exceptionally 
ground 


scenery. 


and hard to approach. 











been Tl iveling many dehnite 

| vuld nave made al large 

nd them and lain in wait for 

the advanced, but they were 
itch of good feed and not inclined 
It m be supposed that in an 
bited land such as Banks Island 
ild be easy to ipproach, but 
found it make little difference 

er caribou are in inhabited or un 
ited lands, tor their fear of wolves 
rp ( - nd if the see Ol heat 
picious they immediately 
ipparently thinking that it 1s a 
It ok me accordingly about tive 
to make an approach, for I did not 
t mn nce oul long re side nee on 
Island ith a futile hunt 

ly | killed and skinned all of 
nd arrived back home on Nor- 
Isl 1 after the men had had thei 
o| t's rest and were just through 
fast. It had been a small break 
tor on the three preceding days we 
beet O anxious to land that wi 
it stopped to kill seals; but the 
1 tongues | brought home made a 





al for all of us 


after which we 


>the ar el kill and campe d 


gzeographi cz” 
tor this coast 


charted by 
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MeClure 


sailed b it in the / 


as he 
rmany miles offshore, more tha 


half al 


century earliet Our frst di 
covery Was that the land W ¢ were oO 
which McClure had taken for a part « 


Was Fe ally an island abou 
and about fou 


the mainland, 
seven miles in diameter 


or hve times the area of Norway Island 
| ventually, many months afterward 
when the Va Sa had joined 


we named this island after her captal 
Peter Bernard. 
Long he fore 
Island SuMmmel 
rolling hills were 


> 1 


OuUul arrival In Bank 


had 
beautifully 
minding one of western Dakota or east 


erm Viontan Re 


commence d 


ereen. fr 


lhe rivers had been pou 


Ing thaw-waters into the sea for mol 
than a month and thei comparatiy 
warmth had melted the ice in the vict 


of land, sothat it was only 
tories that a 


W ithout the 


it\ On promot! 


could be 


boat | here Wal 


landing mad 
of the 
just enough driftwood on the 
that the killing of seals for 


longer necessary, and we disc¢ 


ust 
beach Ss 
fuel Was le 
yntinued it 
for the hunting of caribou on the grass 
hill slopes is both easier and pleasante 


than crawling like a snake over th 
slushy ice surface toward a dozing sea 
\t nrst we needed a littl Sé al blubb« 


to eat with the caribou meat, fol caribo 


are thin in the early Until tl 


spring. 





ATTERED EAI \ND BEAR MEAT »N 


eh 


DELAYI 
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middle of July we killed no more than 
we needed for food from day to day. but 
in the latter part of July and throughout 
August we killed as many as we could 
comfortably take care of, for the leneth 
of the hair made the skins suitable for 
clothing and the meat had become fat 
enough to be good eating. The bulls at 
this season are 
much fatter and 
better eating than 
the COWS, and the 
older they are the 
more desirable for 
food. For econ- 
omy In ammunti- 
tion, and also be- 
cause of the 
excellence of their 
meat, we killed 
mainly old males, 
ana by the first 
part of September 
we had accumu- 
lated the d I ied 
meat of forty bulls 
and about half a 
ton of back fat. 
Before leaving 
\ | as k a we had 
given instructions 
that the N re 
Star, which | had 
purchased just 
before from het 
owner, Capt. 
Matt Andreasen, 
should be sent to 
Norway Island as soon as the ice con- 
ditions allowed | had said that In 
the event of non-discovery of land 
north of Alaska, our party would prob- 
ably land near Norway Island and spend 
the summer there, drying caribou meat 
for dog and man food for the coming 
vear, and accumulating skins for winter 
clothing. Our intention was to board the 
Vorth Star at Norway Island and to pro- 
ceed with her north, if possible, to Prince 
Patrick Island, to spend there the coming 
winter. It was in anticipation of het 
arrival, as one possibility, that we were 


} 


accumulating these large stores of meat 

lhe other possibility was that she might 

be prevented by ice conditions trom com- 

ing, in which event we should need the 

meat and some of the fat as food to take 
Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 829.— 





us through the dark period of winter, 
when hunting is dificult. The rest ot 
the fat we needed for candle-light. 

In some northern islands it is neces- 
sary to depend on animal fat also for 
fuel, but in Banks Island there is a 
small amount of driftwood, enough so 
that fifteen or twenty miles of coast will 
provide fuel for a 
small camp for 
one winter, if 
economically 
used. | here 1S 
also he re another 
variety of fuel, the 
Andromeda terra 
gona, Which we 
call ‘“‘heather”’ 
an oily plant that 
grows in small 
bunches a few 
inches high. When 
once the hre is 
started, heather 
will burn well, 
even if soaking 
wet, if a strong 
wind is available 
to fan the flame. 
In traveling ovel 
Banks Island we 
seldom went ten 
miles without find- 
Ing a patch of it, 
and when we had 





occasion to re- 
main for a week 
oO! two in one 
place we were generally able to camp 
he side a good heather patch. It takes 
ten to hfteen minutes to gather enough 
fuel for cooking a meal. It burns much 
better after a day or so of sun drving, so 
that at our permanent camps we used to 
devote half a day at a time to gathering 
and drying he ather. W hen it Was once 
dry, caribou skins protected our stores 
of it from the rain. 

On a previous expedition | had spent 
four summers as a nomadic caribou 
hunter, so that the present experience 
was no longer novel, though I still found 
it pleasant. What chiefly detracts on 
the mainland from one’s enjoyment of 
this kind of life is the pest of mosquitoes 
in the early summer and the sandflies 
toward fall. In Banks Island there wer 
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a few sandflies and mosquitoes, but they 
far less virulent than on the north 
coast of Canada or Alaska, and it was 
only fol about a week in 
that they were really bad 

Bernard Island is at the mouth of a 
river which in midsummer ts only about 
knee-deep, although it 1s quarter of a 
mile wide. It 


Were 


midsumme I 


was 
a surprisingly large 
river tor an 
less than 


island 
two hun- 
dred miles in diam 


Banks Isl 


IS, and we o¢ 


ever. 2s 
and 
cupied part of out 
time mapping it 
and its bi ane he S, 
and lived for 


eral weeks on its 


SevV- 


north bank, about 
ten miles inland. 
Back of our camp 


was a high hill from 
the top ot 
with oul glasse Ss, we 
kept a sharp look- 
out for the moving 
bands of caribou. 
But a consider- 
able part of the time 
we spent in watch 


whi h, 


and 
wondering when it 
would break and 


move away trom 


Ing the sea ice 


the coast, giving th 
Nort 


to come up and tind 


Star a chanee 


us. It was not till CAPTAIN PETER BI 
the first third of SACHS WITH 
August was OV€EI 

that the ice finally 


moved to sea before an easterly wind. 


This was really 
pe cted, but 


as early as could be ex- 
as no one had previously 
had the opportunity to study summet 
conditions on the west coast of Banks 
Island, we had for two or three weeks 
been in continual anticipation of a pos- 
sible break-up of the ice. Even when it 
did go, it left a fringe of grounded cakes 
in the vicinity of land, especially a belt 
between Norway and Bernard 
Islands. No ship could, therefore, at this 
point have followed the beach, but would 
have had to keep some miles to seaward. 


of ice 
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For this reason there was in our minds 
an element ot uncertainty, since 1t was 
not inconceivable, although unlikely, 
that Mr. Wilkins, whom we expected to 
be in command of the Star, might feel so 
certain about our having landed on 
Prince Patrick Island instead of Norway 
Island, that he might forget his direc- 
tions and not land 
on Norway Island 
to look for us. lhe 
day of landing we 
had built 
ately 


a moder- 
CONSPICcuouUus 
beacon on one of 
the hills of Norway 
Island and left the re 
da record, o1\ ing the 
date of the landing 
and our intention 
to go into the in- 
terior of Banks Isl- 
But 
fogs are freque nt in 
summer and such a 


and hunting. 


- beacon, though V1S- 
ible at a long dis- 
tance onaclearday, 
might easily be 
passed by in thick 
weather. 

The latter part of 

August caribou on 

Banks Island had 

become fatter than 

we had ever seen 

them on the main- 

land. It was in- 

deed a great temp- 

RNARD OF THE MARY tation to kill as 
FAVORITE DOG many as we could, 
for all three of us 

considered fat cari- 

bou meat the greatest of delicacies, 
and we knew that unless we killed a 
sufficient number during the summer 
we should before spring, if no ship 


came, be reduced to the eating of the 
leaner winter-killed animals. But after 
the 2oth of August we kill- 
ing for storage, for the sea had now been 
open for ten days, and 
the non - arrival of the ship began to 
overshadow the Swiss-Family-Robinson 
hunting and providing spirit that had 
dominated us till then. Our conversa- 
tion from day to day now concerned the 


ceased 


worry Ove! 
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possible reasons for the non-appearance 
of the ship. The season ought to have 
been a little earlier on the north coast of 
Alaska than it was with us, and the 
North Star should have left there in 
July and ought to have been at the 
south end of Banks Island when the 
ice cleared away in August. Within 
forty-eight hours after she should have 
been at Norway Island. By the last of 
August the ten days of open water had 
become twenty, and it became thereby 
reasonably certain that, for one reason 
ol anothe r, oul ship Was not coming at 
all. 

It seemed just possible that the Nort 
Star might have been wrecked some- 
where neal the south end of Banks 
Island. We decided, therefore, to 20 to 
look for her. As a preliminary to that 
journey of search, we excavated a huge 
pit among some rocks, cached there 
our stores of meat, tallow, and hides, 
and started south along the coast, with 
the six dogs carrying our baggage on 
their backs. As we proceeded south the 
absence of ice made it continually more 
and more evident that some circum- 
stances other than local conditions of 
navigation were kee ping the North Sta 
away. 


Driftwood increased a little as we ad- 


vanced toward Cape Kellett, and the 
land became more le vel and a little more 
fertile, although there are very few parts 
of Banks Island that are not densely 
covered with grass. But caribou became 
scarcer as we travel d south, and several 
vears of experience have now shown us 
that the north end of the island is better 
supplied with animal life than the south 
end, whether in winter or summer. In 
the northern half of Banks Island it 
has seldom befallen us any year that we 
have traveled to pass two whole days 
without seeing caribou, but on our way 
from the north end to Cape Kellett in a 
distance of one hundred miles we saw 
caribou only once 1n ten day Ss. | hat Was 
enough, however, for we had_ started 
with a week’s supply of dried meat. 

The season was now too late for 
geese, but it was intere sting to see that 
in the vicinity of the small lakes in 
southern part of the island the ground 
was as white with the molted feathers of 
the geese as if a light snow-storm had 
just passed. We learne d later that these 
are, in the main or entirely, the male 
white geese who spend the summer here 
by the million. 

Cape Kellett is a hook-shaped sand- 
spit, projecting west into the ocean 
about eight miles from the southwest 





UNLOADING THE MARY SACHS AT 


BANKS ISLAND BEFORE STEFANSSON’S PARTY FOUND HER 
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ot Bank | land. 


it a sort of a harbor, 


| he re i 
although not 


hb hind 


al eood 


a 
one (jood harbors. for hip of light 
draft are found every few mile trom 
there northward along the west coast 
But neither behind the cape nol else 
where had we seen a ship. We were 
naturally 1 bit downh«s irted when, 


on the evening of September toth, we 


t 
Kellett sand 


( imped at the foot of the 


pit. It was not that we were in any fear 
tor ir live tor ‘ ere still able to 
d one tf tw » tl ng pe id the whole 
inter in Bank Island and continu 


our explorations the following year, o1 
North American mainland 


ome+vtime durin 
rec tl 


cross TO the 
g the winter, either di 
iks Island 


miles to Cape Parry, o1 


from Bat south acros 
the ice sixty 
lse in the more roundabout way overt 
Prince of Wales Victoria 
Island and thence to the mainland. But 
although we could have spent the wintel 
in Banks Island and continued our ex 


plorations the following year, we 


Straits to 


should 
not have done so, for my 
were both homesick. That evening when 
| asked them if they were 
tinue the work of exploration with just 
the re they 
swered that, while they 
] 


qanger in the enterprise, they 


companions 
villing to con- 
ources Wwe had, both an- 
did not see any 
were too 
mainland, 
family and 
ambitions of a 


bac k to the 
had his 


had 


anxious to get 
where Storkersen 
whe re Andre asen 
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fortune in the fur trade, into which he 
would embark with the capital he had 


made as Wages on the expedition Wi 


had already made al good pourney and 
had done safely a thing most peopl 
conside red impossible, and that seemed 
enough to them, and neither of them 


had any 


continue the 


sympathy with my desire to 
work then. 

The morning of Se ptembe1 11th we 
felt certain that no ship was in Banks 
Island, but to make doubly 
sure Wwe decide d to vO ¢ ight or ten mile S 
beyond the had in 
mind not so much the possibility of find 


just 


aASSUPFANCE 


cape. In this we 
ing a ship of our own, as a promise made 
by Hullin S Viott, who had, when we 
last saw the Polar Bear on the north 
coast of Alaska, promised me that he 
could land on or near Cape Kellett dur 
ing the following summer and leave there 
had 
reason to think that no ships of my expe- 
dition had reached Banks Island. With 
this cache in mind, and remembering 
also that the Polar Bear had on board 
a party of Harvard men who had often 
talked to me about thei desire to hunt 
musk-oxen in Banks Island, I kept my 
eyes on the eround even more than Ol 


a small cache for me in case he 


dinarily, in the hope of seeing footprints 
And sure enough, after 

walk of three or four miles, I found a 
footprint in a muddy spot, but to my 


remarkably 


ol othe r traces. 


| 
ONLY 


SUTPprise¢ it 


was not 





-HUNT 


THE CARIB 


NG CAMI 


THIRTY 


MILES NORTHEAST OI 


CAPE KELLETT 
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fresh, but showed a type of boot worn 
by many men of our expedition and not 
commonly by others. During the 
three or four miles | came upon foot- 
prints in half a dozen places, and it was 
not therefore entirely unexpected when 
six miles beyond the cape the masts of a 
schooner appeared from behind a hill. 

She was a mile 
away, and I could 
not see het body, so 
| feared she might 
be at anchor near 
the beach and might 
leave at any 
here are 
ravines 


next 


time. 
d ] = p 
along the 
I al of 
which | had to cross 
before getting near 
the ship, and as | 
took these at a run 
for fear the ship 
might set sail at 
any moment, I was 
out of breath when, 
three or four hun- 
dred yards away, I 
came in 


coast, Se Vv € 


sight Or a 
camp on shore and 
realized that the 


ship was not in the 
water, but had been 
hauled high and dry 
onthe land. Furth- 


PROBLEM OF 
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end of the season, and the signs were 
abundant that she had in fact been at 
this point for a week or two. 

I walked quietly down the hill, gradu- 
ally regaining my breath, and the men 
who were at work building a sod house 
gave me an occasional glance but with- 
out much interest, for, as I learned later, 
two members of 
their party were 
hunting inland and 
they took me to be 
one of them return- 
ing. I was within 
ten yards when Jim 
Crawford, engineet 
on the Sachs, rec- 
ognized me and in 
hissurprise dropped 
whatever! it was he 
was holding. Ina 
fraction of a second 
he had to readjust 
all his ideas, for it 
seemed that he, 
with every body else 
in our expedition, 
had long ago de- 
cided that we were 
dead. It was not 
easy to say whether 
Captain Bernard or 
Thomsen or the 
Eskimo section 


of the party was 
er, | recognized the STEFANSSON ON HIS ARRIVAL AT CAPE KELLETT the most surprised, 
ship. It was not but it was clear 
the Nor Star, a quarter of an 
which I h: an" ordered to come Nor- hour later when the steward of the 


way Island, but the Mary Sachs, which, 
on account of her twin propellers, 
was the least suited of our three ships 
for ice navigation and which I had in- 
freight for Doctor An- 
party as an auxiliary to the 
iska to Coronation Gulf, a route on 
vhich ice of a difficult character is not 
early so likely to be met as near Banks 
Island. I had instructed her commander, 
Captain Pete Bernard, to come to Banks 
Island if he could, but only after having 
landed one cargo of goods near Coro- 
nation Gulf. I could not understand 
why the Sachs was there so soon, for 
in the ordinary course of things she 
could have arrived in Banks Island after 
her Coronation Gulf trip’ only at the 


structed to cart \ 


rson’s 


‘7 


s, William Baur, came back from a 
duck hunt just around the point, that he 
was easily the most surprised of all. The 
steward had been in the Arctic for 
twenty years with various whaling cap- 
tains and had, during the last three or 
four months, been explaining from his 
bountiful knowledge of Arctic condi- 
tions, to every one willing to listen, just 
why we must have died long ago and 


why it was impossible that anything 
should ever be heard from us again. 
When he walked into the tent where 


Captain Bernard and I were drinking 
coffee, he droppe d on the floor the duck 
hewasbr inging in, and I saw phy siological 
justifications for the figure of speech that 
a man’s eyes “stick out of his head.” 











¥ perc ~s 





a> 
, 


a ~ 


gee 


I learned within the first hour or two 
the reasons for the non-appearance of 
the \ 5 and the presence of the 

Mr. Wilkins, according to my 
instructions, had set sail early from the 
Alaska the Vort/ tar, and 
had arrived at Herschel Island some 
davs ahead of either the Mary Sachs o1 
the 4/ but unfortunately had not 
vet set sail when they arrived. Opinion 
at Herschel Island seems to have been so 


with 


coast 


definite on the point of out being lost 
that no one saw any reason why any 


Banks Island to 
carry out instructions | had civen look- 


ship should Come to 


ing forward to the continuation for sev- 
eral vears of the exploratory work of the 
A thing which I had never 
was unmistakably upper- 
most in every one’s mind, and that was 


expe dition. 
consid r¢ d 


that if, contrary to all reason, my party 
should be alive and in Banks Island, 
we should be in need of 
least in need of supplies on which to 
live through the winter. 

| had bought the North St 


specihc 


rescue, OF at 


ir for the 
of following the 
Banks Island northward 
through the ribbon of open water that 
commonly 

between the 


purpose west 


coast of 


rly summet 
and the land. 


forms in the e: 
land-fast ice 











“ " Urey 
or LP ire er 2 See 
Sete ‘ Pb ia ae . : ” 
oS. a 2 Side oe 


She was adapted to this work by he 
extraordinarily light draft of four feet 
two inches, and her success a year late 
in this particular sort of navigation dem 
onstrated in Banks Island what she had 
often before the mainland 
America that, although she 
was small, she had particular qualifica- 
tions for reaching places which other 
ships found it difficult to attain. But the 
work I had planned for her was explora- 
tory work, whereas no one had thought 
f 


ot 


she wh on 
coast of 


anything but the possible assistance 
we might need in Banks Island. So the 
North Star was taken to Coronation 
Gulf and the Mary Sachs diverted from 
her Coronation Gulf voyage, because she 
could carry a cargo twice as large as the 
Star, and this she was sent to 
Kellett. Wilkins, who had previously 
intended to take the North Star exactly 
where I had told him to, was now trans- 
ferred from the command of the Star to 
that of the Sachs. He brought her to 
Kellett by way of Cape Bathurst, but on 
the Way one of her propellers, which 
stuck out at awkward angles from the 
sides of the Sachs, had struck a cake ot 
ice, breaking the shaft. 

The Sachs accordingly arrived at Kel- 


with 


lett in a crippled condition the last week 
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I August. Shi found SOME Te pressing might pass us. hese beacons inclosed 
| wn on the pe, ind rounding it was records containing news for the Nort] 
lithcult. Although Wilkins did not seem = Star, but the most southerly beacon, 
to have had ly serious expectation of built just before reaching Kellett, con- 
hnding us in Banks Island, he would tained no record, because we had then 
undoubtedly have rounded Kellett had despaired of any ship coming. I had 
he had the \ Star, or any other ship me rely scribbled a hasty note for my 
the propeller of which was located amid- companions, who were a few miles be- 
ship. But go.ng into the ice with only hind me, telling them to camp half a 
nie of twin propellers working, and mile to the southwest of the beacon. 


that one locate | such a Way as to he 
almost Sure to strike any cake ot ice 
that came near, and furthermore, seeing 
that the S was otherwise not in very 


good condition, he quite properly de- 
ided to spr nd the winter at Cape Kel- 
ett. [he plan was that, after building 
a comfortable base and killing enough 


curtbou fot 


] 


meat, 
pe riod at 


a winter's supply ot 


dark 


they would pass the 


Kellett and make a journey northward 
long the Banks Island vast after the 
sun came back, “looking for traces” of 
our party. 


On arrival at Kellett I at once consid- 
ered the possibility of relaunching the 
d northward, for the 1ce¢ 
that had intimidated Wilkins two weeks 


] 
now compl t¢ 


To proce 


vone and the 

as as open as the Atlantic off Sandy 
ok. But the § W 
and could not be laun« hed without 
slide the 

r, ahd we had none available. Even 
th the taken 
week or ten days to get her launched 
irted, al 
Idle of 


irs is the end of the season of naviga- 


let Was 
das high on the 


beams on which to her into 


be ams it would have 


id it Was alre ady neal the 


1 st 


sept mbe« [, which In 


| some 


n. while other years navigation 1S 

sible into October. It was soon seen 

be inevitable that the winter must 

spent at Kellett, and we began to 
ljust ourselves to that unfortunate 
t lation. 


On our way south along the west coast 
Banks Island we had built 
re and there on prominent hills, think- 
r that some foggy night the North Star 


he acons 


When they passed the beacon they had 


read my note and had left it there. The 
following morning Wilkins, who was 
hunting caribou several miles inland, 


saw this beacon with his field-glasses, 
and realizing that it had not been there 
the day be fore, he hurried Over. From 
the brief reference to making camp half 
a mile away he reconstructed correctly 
the situation, for he was familiar with 
my hunting and traveling methods. He 
knew that whenever we travel I have 
the men and sleds, o1 pack-dogs, as the 
follow far enough behind 
me so that | have ample time to ap- 
proach and kill any game. 
He recognized that our party Was still 
that at least two of us were 


case May be ’ 


necessary 


intac L. Gt 


still alive, SO when he arrived at Kel- 
lett the night of the 13th he was not 
surprised to find every one safe and 


well. 

Chere was nothing to do now but con- 
tinue the preparations for wintering 
which Wilkins had already energetically 
begun. After a few days of rest I sent 
Storkersen, with his family, which had 
come with the Sachs, and Crawford and 
Andreasen with a boat, north along the 
coast to establish an advance camp as 
far to the north as possible. They were 
able to go north only about thirty miles 
when the increasing cold of approaching 
autumn froze them in. Wilkins and I, 
meantime, with the Eskimo Matkusiak 
went about thirty miles northeast into 
the interior to establish the hunting- 
camp which was to supply both men and 
dogs with fresh meat for the winter. 


























Jonas 


BY MARY 





SS 3s . ee # | had been a golden 
6 ae D evening and the radi- 

| | ance still lingered in a 
sky. 


* luminous west, while 
the brightest stars were 
; OS Ores 4 t already pointing the 
jo LS) aed Se soft dusk overhead. 

reflection, 


(he harbor lay in quiet 


broken only by the noiseless passing of 


an occasional dory, black against the 
mirrored light. [here Was a cool, salt 


fragrance in the air, and a low murmur 
of incoming tide. 

Jonas Willy closed the shutters over 
the front windows of the 
hasped them. The 
suthciently removed 
by their height from the ground, but 
those on either side of the door were 
provided with solid wooden blinds, and 
their closing was a part of the regular 
Saturday-night routine, conscientiously 
performed, not so much as a safeguard 
from possible depredation few doors 
at the Point were provided with bolts 
or bars 


store and 
windows were 
from. prying 


side 


eyes 


but in decorous observance of 
the Day of Rest. 
unwonted 


[he hasping was an 
addition to the usual cere- 
mony, and Cora watched her fathe 
with an interrogation in her eyes which 
she did not put into words. Those who 
knew Jonas did not often ask questions 
of him, having learned to reserve their 
energy for profitable effort. All being 
made fast, Jonas dropped the key into 
his pocket and stepped from the worn, 
sagging boards which formed the plat- 
form abutting on the village street and 
serving not only as a means of approach, 
but as a convenient lounging- pl: ice for 
discussion and interchange of opinion. 
He walked deliberately, but with an 
easy swing which made little of the 
stony, uneven His tall, gaunt 
hgure stooped and his arms dangled 
awkwardly. His tron-gray hair was un- 
kempt, his beard untrimmed. Under 
his shaggy brows the blue of his eves 
was veiled, unrevealing, even as the 


Way. 


and the 


ESTHER 





Tide 
MITCHELL 


azure of the 
depths | he 


sea permits no hint of its 
hard, brown skin of his 
face spoke of the open action of 
wind, and driving mist. He had been 
a sailor in his youth, after the manner 
* his kind, shipping for short runs, 


sun, 


with an occasional voyage to more dis- 
tant ports on the coast. Now, the 


function of storekee per did not hinder: 
him from tending his own lobster-pots 
and laying his own trawls. 

Cora followed her father at a little 
distance. She was his helper in the store 
and with the books, but, once outside, 
companionship ceased. She was a pretty 
girl, with gentle and with that 
delicacy of complexion which 1s often 
the heritage of coast-born children. \ 
few years and the smooth fairness would 
disappear, the come-and-go rose fade or 
become hard and fixed; but just now no 
carefully conserved skin was more soft, 
fresh, or sun-defying than Cora’s. 

\ little way up the road the two, al- 
Ways apart, stepped into a broad band 
of light, thrown full athwart the path 
from a large window on the opposite 
side of the street. Jonas Willy stalked 
on without apparent notice, but Cora 
turned her eyes to the source of the 
illumination. Even in the dusk she 
could make out the sign above the door, 
shining in fresh paint—THE PoIntT 
Emporium. There was an air of pros- 


eyes, 


perity in the clear, well-polished pane 
of the big window and in the attrac- 
tively arranged wares. A brisk young 


man behind a counter, his shirt-sleeves 
gleaming white beneath the hangine- 
lamp, was laughing and chatting with 
a group of customers while he tied up 
parcels with quick fingers. Cora had a 
moment’s glimpse, then she was in the 
dusk again. As she walked on, her 


father’s black back looming before her, 
she pictured to herself the flapping salt 
hsh and the sticks of dried herring which 
‘Willy’s,” 


peppermints and_ the 


adorned the dingy windows of * 
the dirty-gray 








IONA ND 
ft the | len 
1 tl t fly pecke 1 lit 
ind sh hrueg 1 he 
le itience ost an 
man of the fe t 
f he wouldn’t open 
) vethin’ migh it 
ren ite ‘Lan | 
lL oug I he’s neve 
¢ ii I h ra sen i 
rie 
I dunno as that’s in’ much, seein’ 


returned 


ighbor to whom Mrs. Willy had 


1 } 


9 
1} ever Olve vou 


ed her conhdence ‘TL our I'd 
n live with a snappin’-turtle as a 
vhen all’s said an’ done! Lit 


vithout yoin out Oo vel 
make It duller.” 
Willy shook her head doubtfull 
e may be somethin’ in that,” she 
ted. ‘‘But I guess I’d ruther resk 
tk pone si 
Mrs. Willy 


ual in the silence 


inured to taciturnity, 

C¢ | ne thing unu 

e on this particular evening. 

ivs had a up of hot tea awaiting 

n the nights when the store avas 
pen. He drank it now, sitting 

table, while Cora foraged 

in the Jonas finished 

viped his mouth on the 

, and stood in the door- 

Zing into the dark as he sm rke d 

: went to bed Mrs. 

| \ and Cora cleared the table and 


kitchen 
pantry. 

| 
bac K 


out their sewing, their chair 
Se the glass lamp with its 
f] ed hade lhe woman 
her needle in and out with short, 
rks; in her own domestic prov- 
lé ide1 nd lecisive Cora 3 
ents \V re lan iid and mad vith 
nt effort; her soft, round shoulders 
1 1 and she bent her head until the 
] 1 7 
ll directly on her tine, waving 
I uC hing it with ols ms of red gold 
l | } 1 | | 
ther looked at her anxious! 
) 1 99 ey 
1 el tuckered ut, she said. le! 
b oittin’ yer beauty sleep | 
: can pull through another Sun- 
j ” 
thout a new gown. 
Cora smoothed the tinted folds which 
t tyes 
ross her lap. I’m all right, 
’ : 
; thet (here ain’t much to do and 
Cnel S going to be a sociable at the 
S ‘* 


vestry Monday night 
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a gown last. | 
8 I est i h i! eason white f 
n i ashmere fur winter, an’ 
1’n | vas to git "em. Who 


pened. ‘** Preston.’ 


( Ta ) I dee 


Well returned Mrs. Willy, 
better 1 let yer father git holt of 1 

lL here as silence hile the two won 
en sewed steadil When Mrs. Will 
spoke 1 with an evident effort t 
ippecal 


“Old M's. Oliver 
Yet father never got a 
He’s a fool to keep her on 
the be YK Lhat all °”’ 
Cora nodded 
* Did ome home by 
ah , mother.” 
a «i 
porium 
Ouite lot 


cent 


the road ‘a 


there many in the Em 


Mrs. Willy bit off her thread with a 
herce little gesture **T declare it seems 
yest like stealin’, comin’ here an’ takin’ 
ver fath trade that’s be’n his twenty 


year or more | d n't See how yer can 


hev anythin’ to do with that Preston 
Ripley, Cora!” 
Cora’s head bent lower. “I guess 


4 


like any 


» earn his own livin’, 


light ’a’ gone in with yer 

Nobody couldn’t go in with father 
“Well, I know what I think o’ 

folks that go back on him arter tradin’ 


all their lifetime He’s allers dealt fair, 
ver father has. He’ain’t never charged 


An’ now 
the 


a cent that irn't righteous 
that somebody fancy has set 


P’int all go cacklin’ at 


up, 
his heels!” 


with sudde n de- 


ne! he ad 


termination “It father won't keep 
what folk ant, they ll go somewheres 
CLS on's a chance comes. I athe 
wouldn’t get a bunch of bananas the 


day becaus¢ the last one went so 

‘They're gone ‘fore I can 
round,’ he said “Tain’t worth gittin’ 
them.’ And that’s the way right along. 
If J was buyin’ I'd go where things 
clean and fresh!” 

Mrs. Willy let her work fall into her 
lap “Well, Cora Willy, | never looked 


to hear ver turn ag’in’ yer father!” 


turn 


Was 
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lhe k od rushed to the girl’ Sunday hat, watched her husband wit} 
t k l her es hiled . | aint witely solicitude as he steered the long 
ring t him, mother, and it’ pole of the contribution-box from pe 
e I’ve spok« it; but | to pev ‘*Hangs onter it if it was ar 
t help seeing things are going, oar!’ she said to herselt “Wisht t 
ng i r | ' soodn S he ( t me take the she irs ft 
\I \\ | ear I! rine vistt il his h | do t Ol a ick he id 
te in her hee Yer Cora, pink and virginal in her new frock 
father th e ‘fore was kept her eves demurely cast down until 
born, Cora n't stan’ to re n her father had passed along the aisle; 
‘ IS€I His trade has t! he ral 1 ther itil the rested 
i] en took ourtel Y uth, TX speak. on the broad houldet and well-set 
If ver don’t see it, it’s “cause ver be head of a young man in one of the fro 
tched with the one who's took it.’ pews. She liked the look of the small 
(ora sat for a few moment n silence; shapely ears and the line of hair where 
then she folded up her work with trem it met the strong, brown neck. On the 
bling hand ‘T’m going to bed, moth crown the short, virile crop stood uy 
er,’ she | “*T guess I don’t car ike silky, black plush; Cora felt an im 
ibout earing it to-morrov Good pulse to press it back and let it spring 
night.” up under her hand. She grew pink 
M \ ( till stern t the thought, as if it were open to th 
when she heard her daughter's footsteps eyes of the congregation, and, confused 
overhead she took the dre from. the f to examining her hymn-bool 
( voard where Cora had laid it and, jonas walked home with his famil 
he hed it ping for the usual Sunday amen 
I tl nale poy Loft Point t which, on | part, t the fort 
Sun la é t VT ( n ‘oa 0 re or some 
| | d ted, the noi ittal s tion. Hi ew 
I laz I | empt n the i le | S f i in 
t ce Int bl 1, i the t lk | ) once 1! | 1] 
a " r t e | c the hea Ir wouldnt git not t t 
the ( n ¢ I ind little Afte dinne 1O ! 1 his be 
f oatne 1 the ( n t i¢ h S pipe in down 
the t ! th le porch to smoke He tilted h 
t I ( it To! g » ch il I the cl | al ( sed h 
r } hor 1 t oral n ¢ ind puffed tead I eve 
\ Lhe n found plent f intly on the horizon \fter 
‘ i | the da A is ne tT vhi \ ( 4 im out nd t OR th 
( tl nen I vik I kh h ne ide hin h had 
{ I I ti hi en clean hi pron oOvel ( iK dres 
| he tt ¢ nstant 1 1 of nd her hai é t 1 fr disl 
ad Phe turk r cl en of I 
N i nad nad lin n ( I i t . 4 
took f f el he Point ng folk he ! red. SI 
ad t | | eve n , | iyved ¢ n n ch I ne ¢ le 
} e. the bath bre ht whol black eve ing over the tle pati 
hange from the ‘ I ne ( len Y them petunies do: 
there S ‘ } ( S still in wondertu she remarked, with sati 
‘ rch, a pl ing air of general clean- faction ‘They're the finest on tl 
liness and peace, and the gratifying Pint lo my mind there ain’t notl 
ense of one’s best \lso, there was the han’somer ’n a mess 0’ purple-an’-wh 
walk home, with its opportunities fot petunies. Good sermon we had t 


preeting and gossip, the rare indulgence dav,’ she went on. “If I was tl 


“dropping in” of neighborly custom. tin’ to wear them danglin’ ear-rings 


Mrs. Willy, flushed by her morning’s meetin’ 


exertions and the responsibility of he Jonas’s only response was a puff 


of an afternoon nap, and the decorous  minister’s wife I wouldn’t think it fit 











JONA AND 


ke 1 the nversation flag | 

] Loaf | 
ion pause Le re Virs 

Villy began again 

lone, do yer know I’m gittin’ kinder 
bout Cora’s takin’ up with that 

£1 og , ee 
reel nes gom to the OC1LaADIE 


him to-morrer night 
nas’s little grunt might have been 
en almost any interpretation; it cor 
ed no intimation of opinion. M1 
| trie once more, this time put 
the question direct “What vel 
nk “bout that Ripley feller, Jon Ee 
For a moment Jonas made no sign; 
n he took his pipe from his mouth. 
| dunno as I’m thinkin’ anythin’ ‘bout 


Mrs. Willy gave it up; with a littl 
h she let her head fall upon the high 
k of the rocker, and her enjoyment 
the radiant afternoon passed from a 
ion of wandering thoughts to half- 
cious glimpses of bright flowers, 
ling sunshine, and a blue line of 
, all broken by intervals of com- 

te oblivion. 

Monday morning Jonas Willy lin- 
1 long at his breakfast. His wife 
an uneasy eye on the clock 
It’s gittin’ on ter harf parst seven,” 
reminded him at last. 

Jonas stretched out his hand and took 
iwhnut. 

Presently Cora came into the room. 

Ready, father?” she asked. 

is put half of the crisp circle into 
uth and took a long drink of 


| n’t goin’, he said, when he 
( l pe ak 
Willy almost dropped the dish 
as carrying to the sink. “Ain't 
! What ver mean?” 
‘Jest that—I ain’t goin’.”” Jonas 
perturbably he Iped himself to another 
ghnut. ‘There was an amazed and 
vildered silence 
‘You bain’t sick, be ye, Father? 
ked Mrs. Willy, anxiously. 
“No, I bain’t.”’ 
‘You want me to go over and open 
p? inquired Cora. 
Jonas pushed his plate away. ‘“* No,” 
he said, “I don’t.” 


me Wa! , 1 
Why on earth can’t yer speak out, 


l 


Jonas Willy?” cried Mrs. Willy. 


Jonas shoved back his chair, rose, 
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and stretched himself with = sk deli- 
beration He sauntered t the door, but 
on the threshold he turned 

‘Cause there ain’t nothin’ to say,” 
ie answered “Tm goin’ fishin’.” 
[hen he went out 


} ‘ } . 
G iughter Stared at each 


ose father’s crazy? asked Cora. 

Mrs. Willy hook her head. ‘Yer 
‘ain't seen nothin’ that pints. that 
Way! 

*T reckon not,” returned Cora, doubt 
fully. ‘“‘Saturday night he hasped the 
shutters. I never know him to do that 
before “3 

‘{ dunno as that looks like losin’ yer 
mind,”’ concluded Mrs. Willy. “I guess 
ver father ain’t the kind that goes 
crazy; he’s sotter ‘n eround-fast 
rock, but that don’t lead to flightiness. 
Yer don’t s’pose he’s breakin’ up, do 
yer! He et 2 reel hearty breakfast.” 

Cora, in unaccustomed leisure, helped 
her mother about the house. The two 
said little on the subject which occues= 
pied their thoughts. Now and again 
Mrs. Willy stopped her work to gaze 
across the water to the far-off speck of 
Jonas’s little boat. 

‘T can’t git holt of it!” she repeated. 
Jonas, sitting at ease as his dory 


dipped with the gentle swell, was entire- 
ly content. He tished leisurely, as if he 
would not hurry the quiet and freedom 
of the sunny day. ‘‘Must be kinder 
peaceful down in Fish Town,” he 
thought, whimsically, as his line slipped 
through his hard, bent fingers. ‘‘ Never 


a word betwixt ‘em. ‘They don’t even 
squawk when they're hurt.” He came 
home to dinne1 His face was serene 


and he ate with relish. In the afternoon 
he rowed over to Smoothbay and dis 
posed of his catch. 

There followed a long spell of fat 
weather and Jona lived in his boat 
He started a small but steady trade in 
fish, catering to the hotels and summer 
cottages within reach of his oars. As 
the weather grew cooler and_ resorts 
closed, he dealt with the local market 
in Smoothbay, thus drverging from the 
custom of the Point, which shipped di 
rectly to the large cities. The nine 
days’ wonder set astir by the closing 


ot the store soon subsided, atte! the 
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ta hi n of vonders the world over. 
Speculation got no farther than the con- 
that “the old man couldn't 


ley.” As regarde 


Point had 


' 
ciusion 
stan’ 
the wasted stock. the baffled 
‘Peers : 
hiftless the tnal 
New England 


calm silence served as 


but one word 

condemnation of judg 
ment Jonas’s 
mantle; it was an armort 
a ide the s] 
rows of curiosity oO! disapproval 
placidit undisturbed. Mrs 
however, found herself against a wall 
She was loyal to Jonas and hedged 


but to Cora she acknowledged 


more 


whi s and ar- 


His 
Willy 


ali 
til 


’ 


valiantly, 
her mortincation 
salt tongue,” 


I’m pritty apt with my 


she said, “but yer might as well try 
to git a pint o' cream outer a dried cod 
fish to fnd out anythin’ frum 
father. It 1 dreadful shamin’ not to 
kn the least thu about yer own 
husband's affairs an’ to hev to say so.” 
Cora dimly perc that trom het 
father’s point of i his might be 
an advantage, even a reason suthcient, 
but she did not pi Hearing of a 
va it tht school, sh 
obtain he position and left hon 
n't ed 1 hen U 
open he ’ h h hen 
he told | 
| cm 
in | I I nt A I 
th | 
ly p I n’ ( tel 
tl { ( i¢ aid Virs \ | 
Ye } daughte O ¢ 
fat! o much as look at him 
| I his right urged 
( | Yt anvthin nta 1 
) i | 
| tion Mi \ | \ 
| The Pint n't 
, t ld 1 the name lf I 
take n ay Ray ley irte 
th: t ’ an lone it Il yest kill me 
n tan’ it to hev ver turn ag’in 
vour father. He's queer as old Tilly, but 
*s ver father an’ he’s be’n a good one.”’ 


Jonas never turned 


Winter came and 


even an eye storeward ihe season 
proved to be one of frequent and violent 
ms. Snow in the evaporating salt 


m lasted long at the Point, 
drifts piled up and the 


thick 


dre Vi a 


DOT 
Val I 


ove! 
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the sea. Lhe little store walk was un 
shoveled and untrodden, 


eather and went out 1n his 
Mrs. Will 


braved the 


1] 
was possible. 
I 


boat when 


spent many anxious hours, but = sh 

Ce ast | to ask even tentative questions. 
| “¥ 

[It was a hard winter for her. Jonas, in 

his capacity of storekeeper, had been 

forced to more or less social intercourse 


\ hich rol 
olitary 


took his own way, 


part lay along the 


now he 
the most 


path of silence. Mrs. Willy, thrown 
more than ever upon herself at home, 


usual p¢ nial | le asure 


] 


found little of hei 
in her neighbors. She dwelt in the ide 
that her friends had failed her in hei 
hour of nee a She gprew to believe that 
her husband had been driven out of 
by the disloyalty of the Point. 


Suspicion, always ready tosprout, thrives 


busine SS 


vell in fertile soil. Mrs. Willy walked 
apart and brooded. it nas ke pt his own 


} 


press them. 


counsels and she dared not 


She had never seen her husband lose his 
always had he been mild, but a 
untroubled waters give the impression of 


] 


lepth, so Jonas’s calm hinted of a certain 


potentiality which seemed unwise t » dis 
turb. M Willy’s mind was anything 
I | t 


mut analytic; she did not KNOW wha 


she feared in Jonas, but she knew that 
a , 
Sire rec 
| 1 
ih ne I Tonas TOOK a } 
out on the lit USE ‘Jone 1 d 
vid h vite had ofte ted 
; 
and h 1 not abate open-h 2ESS 
H rene, but he did not share th 
1S] t the It in which | | el 
Litt issed before him in a t 
h is of d Out in his bo: 
; ; ; 
his ¢ cleared to his surroundings 
} , ] : ] y - en 
the Issead no Tipp Of sea no til 


the ocean wind. 
ather had fairl 
made one more at 


Vel think | bette! 


{ sky, no note 
When the 
come, Mrs. 


lor Inn’ 
;One, Gon 


warm wi 
Villy 
tempt 
er to the store an’ clean up a bit 
things will be in an awful mess.” 
‘Things git heir own messes 
"em nough,”” wa: 
. Cc | 
Cora came back from her teaching 
: : 
She looked tired and unhappy. She w: 
of old-fashioned New England stuff an 
conscience bigger than h 
common therefore she kept o1 
f tl h of P Ripley 
of the reach of Freston Kipley 


pos sessed a 


sense, 








} 
o 


irot 


by H. Lei 





AKFAS 
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S 











JONAS AN 
D and weeks went | 

ey "Re ERS 

ri é ana were Prone I SIX ( S 

Willv’s’’ stood as een left that 


it had { 
for th 


turday night when 


owner had turned the | in the 

tter | idlock Lhe ! n Le n 
acquired their own tains of in 
du t and Ou ide agdeposit of alt 
planks of the platform rotted and 
ind the village gossips were forced 
her he silent building, as 
iling as ft nas, had become in 

ted fact, as little noticed as_ the 

Ider in the field or the tre stump by 
av, too familiar to be even seen. 


( hock of the wv ar sent its concus- 
» the Point. Th oung men 
the older members of the little 
inity straine | vel muscle, that 
itch might not be lessened. Shut 
n open trame, it ne tin te ne! 
lrawn, the nearest railroad some 
n mile , the Point suffered 
difhcul f obtaining supplhi 
I:mporium no longer offered an at- 
ve window; its stock dwindled 
ts prices soared. [lhe sugar-supply 
| he I } vith th I inher ted 
hods of 1 rade d work of 
nd t fi I Sur el 
| Stave irom a ¢ i ) 
ind th h tel vere ¢ { 
ies had to the Point 
l } } t t 7 WwW | 7 
] Ol th h cS: 2 1e] 
in ( ning ikTast 
n ti kon 
= | , , 
TY T ¢ r | 
) men gave t } 1 iS 
1 at each othe they held 
When I i | 
cone tie 
rst t in Six the sun 
thr rh th nsh ered n- 
he sto lhe women « rht 
ath as the long-imprisoned at 
their lungs. They crossed ths 
hold cautiousl as though enter- 
the heart of a mystery. Dust 
| ted the floors and counters. The 


in their undisturbed revel had 

ne their wires everywhere. Lhe 
odor of decay had long since been 
sweetened by time. Perishable articles 
had gone beyond the stage of offense 
and remained as harmless stains or dried 








de} its to be scr il be 1 out or brushe ! 
W ZV. 

Fur the land sake!” exclaimed Mrs 
Will ‘Think that hull bucket 
eggs bustin’ all by theirselve n’ goin 
of ke pist l-shot | be bound An 
a it hty-t this blessed minute! 

All that day the man and the two 
women worked. When things were fan 
ly clean Jonas and Cora took account 


of the salable stock. 
hand of time, much was left. 

“Only needs a good bleachin’,” re 
marked Mrs. Willy, eying a bolt of vel 
n cloth. ‘“‘An’ 


lowing cott eingham’s 


rortyv-nve a val ee she added, signin 
( nth 
Jonas said nothing, but his wife’s 


mind leaped to the pront 


guess Jone ain’t so much of a fool 
might think,” she thought. 

earth did he know ther 
t » bi a Wal ‘i 
li gether th Wil 


lamps. For once the 


as Some 
‘But how on 
was goin’ 


the 


tiny Case vhich held the candy she ne 


bright and clear, revealing the hard and 
colorless lumps beneath. 

They kin be melted up fur sweeten 
in’ id Mrs. Willy. But when shi 
Sa thre irrels of hardened but un 
hurt sugar which Jonas rolled up from 


lar | 


the I ce her delight knew no 
bound . “Lord. lone ‘tie she cried 
Yer kin git dollars off'n them!” Her 
faith in her husband irned aus 
mented “My int | cute one! 
she thought 

The stock of needle rusted be 
yond the help of any emery, but the pins 
nd the hooks and eves and the buttor 
were aS go tas new M Will \| l 


a piece of elas 


and worthless. 


“We'll cut off 


an’ sew ’em onter fresh,’ she remarked 
thriftily. ‘“‘Yer can’t sell them broom 
fur green, but brooms has tripled an’ 
you ll make a lot outer jest them Phe 
Hour looks kinder doubtful, but that 


m’lasses ‘Il melt down good’s new.”’ 
;olden visions took possession of Mrs 
(sold | } 

Willy. at wouldn't ~q’ 


believed lone 
is so clever,”’ ; 


she thought. ‘‘Seem 


he had second sight.” She saw th 
mortgage raised; it had been a ind 
inexplained thorn in her side. She saw 
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comforts to which she had not beforé 
as] ired, She Sav the admurati mm ol the 
Point. “They can’t p’int their fingers 
Jone now!” she thought umphant- 
le h em all | if it did take 
year to doit!” That night, tired as 
she was, she laid awake and planned. 
Li] ta new « t ove to Smoothbay 
1) bbe i Ss | n \| be able to 
charge ‘most anythin’ fur them goods, 
in’ he never grudged m cent when 
he had it, which 1s more ’n you kin say 
o most.” Her spirits rose like pring 
released. Her moment was at hand and 
she would make the most of it 
the next morning “ Willy’ bright 
and shining as it seldom had been in 
the old days, was open to trade. It 
had not long to wait; custom was stimu- 


he men exchanged 
gathered on the plat- 


late d by curiosity. 


comment as the \ 


form, stepping warily lest the planks 
shi tld vive Way hye neath their heavy VY 
shoes. lhe women counted thei ready 
mon and congregated. 


sure to be somethin’ that 
ain't sp’iled,”’ said one. 
Yried currants and sech, an’ mabbe 
a bit o’ sugar,’ returned another. 
“We'll hev to pay fur them!” 
“Seems ’s if I'd pay ’most anythin’ 
in reason fut 


‘'There’s 


a pair o’ stockin’s that 
wouldn’t shed dye in fust washin’,”’ re- 
marked the first speaker, dolefully. 


“Don’t seem ’s if anythin’ was the same 


as f re the war!” 


**Tain’t,” declared the other suc- 
cinctly. ‘“‘Il guess Mary Willy ’ll hold 
her head up now. My man says Jonas 
Il run the prices right up an’ clear a big 
ps 

Jonas Willy stood behind the counter 
with the undisturbed air of never having 
left that point of Vantage. : 

‘“Mornin’!”’ cried out one facetious 


arrival. ‘‘My wife wants a barrel o’ 
Sug wr 

‘L’ll sell ver two pout ds, ’cordin’ to 
orders,’ returned Jonas, when the laugh 
had subsided. ** Five cents pc “ey 


Mrs. Willy, eager for the day’s pos- 
sibilities, had come over to the store to 
witness the nnane ial triumph. She was 
moving about with the gracious and 
aloof air of one who had foreseen occa- 
sion and laid the train of circumstance. 
For once her man had done the shrewd 
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and practical thing, and she, publicly 
at least, would not give all credit to 
chance. Suddenly her husband’s last 


remark struck her ear. 

“Jone!” she 
teners. ae 
minute!” 

She spoke to the wind. Jonas did up 
the sugar and handed out the change. 
lhe purchaser hesitated a moment. 
hen he leaned across the countel and 
spoke In a whispe # 

“Lord knows ’tain’t fur me to wish 
yer prices up, Jonas Willy, but you’ve 
allers be’n a good friend to me, an’ I'll 
tell yer it strikes me that yer drawin’ 
up empty nets outer a full sea. People 
are willin’ an’ lookin’ to pay high fur 
things ver ve got in this store.’ 

“I’m chargin’ ’cordin’ to what I 
paid,” returned Jonas, imperturbably, 
and without lowering his tone. ‘I reck- 
on that’s fair. 1 ain’t in the profiteerin’ 
business.” 

Trade was brisk after this announce- 
ment, but Mrs. Willy had to retire to 
the back room to shed a few tears of 
disappointment and wrath. “All that 
gingham goin’ fur a third o’ what they’re 
chargin’ at Smoothbay!” she wailed in 
Cora’s ear. ‘‘An’ brooms at thirty-five! 
It’s downright mean! Yer father’s 
crazy, an’ now | ‘~ 


he ( dk SS of lis- 


Sugar’s this 


cried, 


twelve 


know it! 

The whole population of the Point 
turned out to “‘Willy’s” that day. To 
the feminine heart it was not only a 
time of huge enjoyment, but of reminis- 
cence. 

‘You notice that muslin third frum 
the top o’ the pile , exclaimed one. -“ 
took a patron off it ful Nellie, the very 
week Jonas closed. Now it’s gone to 
the rags an’ Nellie’s in her grave. That 
piece ’s be’n layin’ right there as if 
there warn’t no sech thing as change. 
Well, well!’ 

“I’m goin’ to buy up some o’ them 


glass lamps,” declared another. 
*They’re kinder old-fashioned, but 
they’re goin’ fur forty-hve to the 


Emporium’s one ten. It’s the charnce 
rom out lives, Hannah Legget!” 

Hannah was interested elsewhere. 
Fur the land’s sake! look at that 
ready-made cotton! How’d we ever git 
* : esos: dee tae 
round in them narrer skirts? “Them 


sé 


sleeves be’n out I dunno how long. |! 








m 
er. 
ut 
he 
ice 


lat 
pit 
m 





He 


at INA 


Ripley “ll be ma 
*, , ] 1] 


vy hes unders 
noon Jonas was alone in the stot 
tipped back his chai comiort ly 
moked his pipe Present] e 
pened and Preston Riplke me in 
Ilo!” he said “] t} ht I'd 
r and see 1f any of my « tome! 
tt mislaid! I[ ’ain’t 1 one 
s laughed easily. “That's all 
Ripley *Twon't last ng. I’m 
lin’ an’ it’s my last trip” 
what I hear, you might | k- 
etter haul.” 
ight jine the pirates!” 
hev have it you're getting back on 


Tront legs of jona s chai struck 
sharply **Now, what fur, I'd 
know?” 
ll,”’ went on Ripley, a little awk- 
lve nevel el ( te 
ur giving up I didn’t nt ) 
1 out. Ica ited there 5 
( room tor both 
eI “ > So tre é 
1 P’'d known telt that : 
blue ey 2 1 tl peakel 
1 astonishmen 
i feel i B 
n’ on rerman d t 
noth t » l 
in’ sculpi 
Ripl ed hin Dp 
e of the count: Ml Villy, 
n't drive you out, why did 1 
\ l al i man t t ; 
I'd like to have it 
tretched back in his chair and 
pipe from h h 
for an unwonted effort. ‘‘ Well, 
teller, | can’t sa er ( t t 
1e. Yi got bette k 
ep itup. But I take ita 
mpetition ’s a good thin If 
ip my end | guess we'd both 
in’ now an’ none the 2 
sed a moment and then re- 
1. “] turned it over in my mind, 
it warn't vuth it. *Twould ’ F 
an’ tuck the hull endurin’ time, 
larn sight o’ trouble. I'd ’a’ n 
to keep ahead an’ I might ‘a’ 
inklin’ feelin’s, an’ they ain’t com- 


\N'D 
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harbor. I take 


things 


forta to it, 
life’s fur livin’ an’ not fur fightin’. When 
| was in my boat, drawrin’ fish outei 
the sea, | warn’t takin’ nothin’ from 
nobody. It was all pe iceful o it there 


n the water, 
Lhere 

Jonas gave 
the 


an pritty 


as a 
warn't no hustlin’ to be fust 
a cf mprehensive sweep Ot 
hand which held the pipe. 

‘This world’s a mighty sightly place 

’ full o’ mo hinkin’ 
an ull O moments tur thinkin 
an’ enjovin’. You can’t see the best o’ 

: 9 co 
it when you're hagelin’. Mornin 
I'd short-cut through Brown’s pastet 
the st 
shinin’ over « 
hin’. 


> laugn 


good 


S, whe n 
to 
Watel d 
st if 


air “d smell like 


re. the leetle drops 0’ 
verythin’, 
[he 


ad 


a nosegay, an the S¢ a’d call an’ call. 
Then I’d hev to git in behind that 
counter with the dried herrin’ an’ the 
hake in’ the price 0° soap. l here 
wouldn’t be no peace; the minute I’d 


begin thinkin istomel 


an’ spile it all. It seemed sinnin’ 
agin’ nater, an’ the Lord’s work I 
muess I’m tell er more n | evel told 
human bein’, but I want ver t e | 
"ain't got h iin’ Jon 
leaned fo | | dropped his voice 
t note of ) dential nd solemn 

ctiol ire Riple ll give I 
the th right frum the should | 
n r telt freer or more tickled in 
life “n when I hasped them shutters 
SIX FO : 

There was a lon ence rin \ 
Ripley ked: 


you sel] out, then?” 
th, 


‘Why 


“Tl cons red that p’int. I reckon | 
wouldn’t ’a’ made so much as I'd lost 
if I'd got red o° the bunch on a torced 
Sale Hurry don’t do no rood. Yet 
can't wrastle with the tide It “Il go 
out, howevel! hard ver hang onter it 
If yer wait long ’nough it ‘ll turn. | 
waited 

Jonas resumed his pip Present] 


Ripley spoke. 


“*Mr. Willy, l’ ve loved Cora evel 
since I came here. She cared for me, 
but she wouldn’t have me She said 
she would never marry any one that 
had injured her fathet She and het 
mi ther held that you were against me 
hat was six years ago. My tid nt 
turned yet.” The young man gave a 


hard little laugh. 
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yt | 
| fol lon’t know ‘Jone Willy!” abruptly broke fo 
the he in’. Mrs. W;: “the rm will turn 
hev to don n look; ents | I’ve got to that pint!” 
f n thi yeech oO’ Jonas brought back his mind fro 
! t nvwher some sweet and remote distance. ‘* We 
\\ ( n, head on?” Mother,” he said, patiently, “what 
Lh vuldn n to me it 
| ! bo kin’ ain od! he hull P’int’s talkin’. Some hi 
| n't arg nt that n it ver foresee the war an’ helt onter ye 
th tlest chicken’s hatchin Yer rd 
n't pry in yer court er be Jonas threw back his head ar 
in \ tradin’, Ripl "2 ie laughed ‘Scott! Mother, it’s 
Ih yung man let himself down from = much as I kin do to look forrerd to tl 
his perch “Mr. Will he ud, “I end o’ my nose, though that’s cor 
want marry C a ich I is sid’able!’’ he added 
| did 1X ears ago *‘There’s jest one question | Wants 
“Well,” returned Jon hy don’t put, Jonas Willy, an’ then I[ hops 
- never feel called to ask another; it 
like haulin’ a sled over bare ground 
[hat evening is clear and yf Whatever do yer keep so mum fu 
mewhere on the fragrant shore Pre Why don’t yer speak out yer idees?” 
ton Ripley and Cora Willy sat beneath Jonas took a long, fortifying puff 
the stars which had suddenly become stars “What's the use o’ talkin’? he sat 
of promise On the porch of the littl ‘Words breed words an’ breath mak 
house Jonas smoked, his wife by his side. feathers fly!” 
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The River Bank 


BY MARY PYNI 


hea he 


rt 


it ~) 


and I press it to the grass 


I Where slender, purple hare-bells grow around, 
But all the trees and flowers blow in the wind, 

Nor can they draw their peace from out the ground. 
© winds that t the grasses to the air, 

O soft mysterious waters moving nigh, 
O questing birds that wheel beyond my sight, 

O stubborn clouds forever floating by, 


} ll the rhs of all UT eking cease, 

1 when silence wrap ku to your rest? 

then earth ’s but sister to my pain; 
swoons to me as we lie breast to breast. 
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Progress in 


3¢ eZ IF FICULTII 


“ert 9 Nunciation appear very 


V2 early in recorded h 
1 
tis bate) tory. We need go less 
te ue | , 
\ than a dozen chapters 
( [TERE yy \) beyond the creation to 
7 PONS 
\ kOe discover that work on 


hrst skyscraper was abruptly aban- 
ed because of differences of pronun- 
ion among the workers. It 1s 

later, in the period of the Judges, 
real acrimony enters into the dis- 
sion that 1S, \ ith the episode at the 
1 of the Jordan which stands as the 

of all on pronun- 
which no writer on the subject 
intervening 


some 


t t 


hety pe irguments 


centuries has for- 
Both the confusion 
acrimony of the se ¢ arlie I phase S 
Dh V 
nain the same in kind, but mightier in 
[If the master workman for the 

Babel could have 
two words in 


he might have succes 


1e tO mention. 
ht 


r}¢ 


ain in the situation to-day. 

Critcce 
Vel ot 
ordinates 


re mud Ee 


give n his 


common, 
eded. 


problem would seem easv to the 


| 


rn contractor who must talk with 
it ins, Czechs, Basque s, Swedes, Mag- 
and 
concrete-mixers, brick- 
And to the 
advocate of a single standard of 
nciation the elemental appeal to 

+ 


ie of the sword seems a simple but 


Lithuanians, Poles about 
ey-engines, 
; 


and thermostats. 


t 
JES, 


ern 


j 
ttainable solution of a sorely com- 
ted problem. 
he has extended itself 
gh both time and space as records 
human speech accumulate and 
s branch and part. Habits and man- 
rs of speech are here to-day and there 


morrow, and forgotten the day after, 


confusion 


na- 


to the baffled historian of language 
the tracing of them seems like charting 
the waves of the sea. Good usage of the 
eighteenth century is the dialect of the 


nineteenth, and an unknown langu: 
to the twentieth. Rhymes of the f 
rter of the eighteenth century repre- 

CXXXIX.- 


rst 


829.—9 


Pronunciation 


senting the best usage In pronunciation 
of London society now smack strongly 
of the Major Costigans and Micky Frees 
of Thack« ever’s, Somany 
words hundred years 
from the cot of J Anne to the 
kitchen of Mary Ann. Of this there is 
no better illustration than the oft-quoted 
lines of Pope : 


V he re thou 


9 ' 
ray s day and 
| 

) 


in. that 
Queen 


Passe d 


irt 


, great Anna, whom three realms 
ob 

Dost ymetimes counsel take, and some- 

time tea 
Doctor Watt in the same_ period, 
rhymes onsistently with and 
pra so consistently that when once he 
rhymes it with efernity one suspects him 
of carelessness. He rhymes m plete 
with with hate, seat with 
great, speak with take, | pheme with 
; and and what more could 
one ask of Mr. Dooley himself? He 
rhymes 4a uir with iy and sincere, 
declare with fear and hear, ire with 
a ur, there with severe; Major Costigan 
or Peggy O’Dowd could do no less, and 
not much more. Peggy, for example, 


speaks of her husband as “‘the Meejor,” 
which is what Watts does if he makes 


sound like iT. 


despair If he makes 
appear sound like 30 does Peggy 


spe ak of her watch as a *‘repayther.” 
In his use of another sound Pope ts even 
more Hibernian to the modern ear than 
his pious contemporary. 
very 


Pope’s rhymes 


are accurate, and when he writes: 


Straight the tl band 
join, 


Each band the 


ve know exactly how he pronounced 
join. But Watts ] 


? s 


ree prepare in arms to 


number of the sacred nine, 


rhy mes ? 


, 


, ; , as accurately as a 
| hy l | | 
modern rhyming dictionary, and only 
once in more than two hundred pages of 
his hymns does one come upon the other 
sound of 01, 7zoined ri d, 


this 


as late as 1808: 


a rhyming with 117 
with desi 
rhyme in “‘ Marmion” 


and 1? scott uses 
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) rtizan and ine, 
And bast x r, and vant coign 
It occurs in German in the same period 
| hla | I ) 
lrinet Weite 
\\ (5 ti 
1 not rk ne n even t -day, as in 
vhen sounded e, and in cer- 
tall perl ( ch as Heul n. 0, 
the 1 the old pronunciation 
ot urvi\ ich proper Names as 
And if one tries to find out 
op d Vir. Doole v. Doctor 
\ itt l Pe y O’ Dowd, have SO 
many of the same idiosyncrasies of 
) ech, me i aimost ready to believe 
that Queen Anne and Mary Ann have 
the right of it lake the word tea, for 
example; its history 1s not simple, but 
the Oren il Ww ¢ rd probably sounded 
n h like vhen it and the beverage 
first appeared in Europe At the time 
the Irish were learning English, if they 
call it the uld have made 
them elve und rst i to the | nelish, 
French, Dutch, Ger ins, Ital Ss, Ol 
paniard If tl ( led it it was 
, | hat they n it have trom 
| rtuguese I ie rans, I evel 
( ear the » they could hardl 
| ve gone Ol xcept I sounding it 
we do to-da Words, too, like 
i ind th t come to S 


Examples could be multiplied almost 
without number until the list included 
pract the whole dictionary. Even 
comparatively recent V ords have under- 
gone changes within brief periods. It is 
not | for example, since the comic 
fabulist (G Wetmore Carryl) wrote of 
the still nx word | : 

Che f is one of the élite 
W he ed it - instead of - 
Students in college to-day who were 


far from the time 
when these unes were written have never 
heard an\ other 
word than the 


learning t talk not 
pronunciation of the 
which the 
d to be the property of the favored 
few. ‘‘What nedeth it to sermon of it 


one tox con- 
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more?’ All these are but a fe Ww Cc 
crete examples of the fact that tl 
language has changed SO complet 


since 1t appeared in the island of Brita 


that the studi 
almost as 1f foreign tongue 
Open the Oxford Dictionary at 
and note how the 


earlier stages of it are 
the yY were 
rando 
changes in the a 


pearance of words from age to age su 


vest the variations in their sounds. T] 
word lee, for instance, shows, a 
substantive, such forms as 3 


, . Cy, . td aS a V@I 

it appears 1n the forms a n, 
d ; ’ d » tua ; ig, since ti 
thirteenth century, when it seems 
into the language; 
word would show even greater variet 

WW he nto the se Variations we add tho 
of locality, and pandemoniu 
seem insufficient terms for the state 
the English lhe printin 
presses, tel phone S, railroads, and aut 
mobiles of the twentieth century ha 
dimmed but not 
graphical divisions to which our tongu 
are still loyal. When a Freshman write 
EN hen rendered the bea 
Starboard Martyr of 
' 


have come an old 


( haos 


language. 


oblite rated the 


organist the 


Rossini,’ 


“T ran for head on. the promenad 
1 ae : . 
deck,” no on¢ suspects him of comu 
from any farther west than an east wu 
A «| { i 
( l blow Atlantic fog. ihe we 
n sey ituries of literary us 
; , “ter” 
las assumed such forms as rlé, 


rle, , garle. We cou 


easily. match the list f 


tempt d to represent what any travel 
might he ] in tlt | nited State 
; ° rl. gurrul 

A ’ | ; 

ir all these on the tongues of tl 


native-born, and many others if we t1 
to register the attempts of our unassin 
lated foreigners. And without addin 
further to a list of instances whi 
might, by reference to the records of tl 
Diale ct Society, or even to the pages 


our writers of fiction, be extended 1 


definitely, we may see in this w 
alone the confusion into which the 


divergencies of pronunciation in ti 
and space may throw us. Propound t 
simplest possible question in pronunc! 
tion: ‘‘How shall we pronounce gi? 
“Why,” Says one, “rust as WE alwa 
Thereupon 


have prone yunced it! 


open the dictionary and find the first | 
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IN 


VE » 


1 al 
y 
vbo 


avs another, “Just a 


dy pronot 


S 


whi h brings 


inces it, 


vard the second list. Phe sum of 

wo lists represents the sum of the 

nfusion in so far as this particular 
concel ed. 

1 turn to the ‘‘authorities’’ for 

e are likely to be di ap] nted, 

o bus quarreling among 

ives that ti Soares “ead mPa 


problem Or are the 


ved on the larger strategy, and none 
led to lead the troops? Indeed, 
problem 1s one of infinite ¢ ym pli- 
yn: small wonder that they cannot 
h agreement. ‘Lhe sounds of lan- 
ve, English or any other, are as 


rly infinite in their gradations as are 
shades of colors. How shall we 
them all? How agree on them? 


shall we write them? 
th gradations of 
th decimal place 
y to the third? 


Ww. above 


uunds to the 


tenth, or onl Is 


for example, an intermediate 
| if 7 between and lL. OF is the 
1 so often heard merely the des- 
ble compromise of men who were 


and edu- 
‘authorit 


the Mississippi Valley 


ted at Harvard? Som« 


nize this vowel and others do not: 
tt 5¢ who do, S< arcely two agree on 
ls in which it 1s to be found. If the 


nn and they dis igree @n 

, and . Has * on 

1, two, or none at all? While lay- 
irgue vigorously on this question, 


Americ 
sly 


Vheir disagreement on general prin- 


naries an ones, at least) 


ain conspicuou silent. 

SIs pe rhapsless confusing, but rather 
crimonious. Here the main argu- 

t is between the radicals who wel- 

and 


Lhe conservatives see 


change conservatives who 


se It. in the 


currents of out speech sure signs 
yreneracy and decay. The radicals 


e in the same phenomena simply the 


rking of natural processes comparable 
t irlious processes of change in the 
physical universe. Change is bad, 
t " ° se 
the conservatives; let us have none 
of it ‘Change is inevitable,”’ say the 
] ] se | 
radicals; let us have aS much as we 
a » , . . 
can.” They believe that in language, as 
] ] 


ewnereé 


“all changes and naught 


les”; that the present state of the 
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language is merely a point in a line, a 
moment in an €ver-moving process, not 
a halting-place, if halt we could. lo 
which the other party cries, ‘‘Are we, 
have no standards?” Thus with 
nN throwing bricks due north, 
it 


the n, t 
fact 


and the 


One 


her throwing them west by 


point south, there is much cry and 
little wool. Phe advocates of standards 
Tht , , . 
say, ‘Ve must make laws and enforce 
them.’ They would place themselves tn 
the seats of the mighty and delivet 
judgments. ‘There 1s nothing,” they 


be lie ve; 


to make 
forsake 


un h inging 


so certain 

Our weak fellow 
‘ oes 

4s to tell the 
front, 


‘You'll be damned if 


d nine d if 


mortals their error 


m abruy tiy, with 
you do, you'll be 
you don’t.” 

The pro 
wish it we 


than they 
ie ears of the vulgar 
ever ct 


ess is less effective 
re, for to tl 
thei decrees 
those 


3 
and many otf 
within sound of thet 


me, 
Voces dis 
pute their judgments or deny thei 
thority. On the oth rand, it 1s more 


apg 
effective than their opponents are will- 


I au- 
er | 
ing to admit, for many of 1 


we ak 


In our confusion we { 


is mortals are 
in every wind. 
ollow almost 
boldly issued command. ‘Tl: 
you have to 
reports to his 
know, 
almost uncons< 
to an | 


enough to wave! 
any 
acher Says 


J 
S Johnny 


ay 0) velope,” 
parents, and if Teacher 
who does? We imitate 
iously, and after liste ning 


nglishman 


doe sn’t 


OI pe rhaps a college 


professor , we catch ourselves, or are 
caught by our friends, in tricks of speech 
Wes \ , 
which to our n rmal habits would pe 
rank affectation. We believe almost 


anything we see in print. If “the diction 
ary’ says so and so, who will ask what 
dictionary, or who made it and 

Even ‘‘the newspapers” or “the maga 
zines’? are unimpeachable authorities to 
many of their read Here, then, 
standards, such as they are; decrees that 
are effective, within limits. Can we not 
have sound standards, and make them 
broadly effective 


S 


how? 


ers are 


“No,” says the radical; “pronuncia 
tion follows natural laws, and it is use 
He 
points to Grimm’s Law, Verner’s Law, 
and the regularity with which such a vowel 
in Latin this in Italian, that in 


He makes 


less to try to tamper with them.” 


Pives 


French, the other in Spanish 





i iutil tabular iew of the ¢ 
classe if strong verbs in Gothic, Ang 
a and Middl engl h Lhe be 
ne vet tl ide it lan re | 

( lj more hus | 
! themath Betore | rf } | 
ih HH bet d 1 < 
t f ls, dialect 
mong which his fixed lig 
a rade eel TO! the t i¢ 
I wil { isp It 
ert nk of | ic | 
tl ent ‘ i , itable 
1 | 1} ia Patilt Te 
l trie t t »Tara hun 
r¢ | O Tallns bod bal 
eded viol it here 1 
| I lage tf t cannot | | 
d n | en | k timmy ay 
I bet Lh la of lang r 
n | en Zatio t| ippl 
: ! rT l ometim 
rie rl l Cl | t I 
hat t t 1 ais truly 
\ is the stud language ti 
\\ at e ha the 
na the i etkective it} | 
quit i I | ( I h th | 
l Tol ef] in t 
Tt 
I 
1, 
| rY 
| t t k é , 
d- while 
f d | 
it the ¢ 
» it t | kK 
t re He hall we de 
hict rt > VW innot f 
tl | | can tell hich 
tn i he | \ can foll tl 
t i 14 la Ss ind pel 
thei I l [ tl agreeme¢ 
and tt ton K Tl tart trom the 
Both part ag it progr 
necessaf&ry 
Whether: I rt the conservat 
re on the I id ot progres we ma 
cide 1f can determ! whethe1 
could get al id | 1dopting ind adl 





elusd 
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conservatives themselves help us only 


negatively. Lheyv say, “Without stand 
ards w and, seemingly 


e dwell 


” 
in chaos, 
do not ask Ve 


here we should dwell if 

had them. “Shall we,” they ask, “hav 
lo which we might 
‘Cert unty. Lhe 
Cy aft before 
If they are behind 


more 
us, the \ lure 


US ¢ us, they mal 
our progre And sometime it cheer 
on oul iy to see In the rear at 
tandard dered to a gas-piy pol 
fixed in a concrete base, with a group of 
faithful to | beck nye u back to I] 
round it with them. \ hxed standard 
i { od only when it 1 fixed it t 


distance in front of u like a turnip 
d ingling In front of i donkey It | | 


be a 


t one free and hxed t| 
eed] | 1 compa ind | 
ts power to show u here 
} hy, d t he ¢ 
t to the lvance. A lut ! 
if l immne hb] SO long i r 
divid it undesirable 1 
to hav lividualit \ ingle standard 
in spec uuld be no more helpful than 
ngle standard in clothes or a P| 
| il 1! itectul | ther 
‘ f | a. ever d I 
h ( h uld cal to 
ed it once ti pillare | nsion 
of Viren he one-chim1 i N 
I nd farmhoi ane t! p 
( ry | eotCalifornia? Oy; h 
d pensate us I tl lo i 
t owels of the South, tl 
f KN England, and all el 
t t Ss. ai tinguis| Fr i 
{ » At or lowa from Louisi 
more urely than does anythi or We 
in the geograph Shall we give 


1 


the | nors of oul dialects at the call of 
t| servative If what he demand 

h vil standards and nivel 
( tormit we may be glad that he « 
ot ve hat he want If ourlangua 
is to be a living language, it must hav: 
room to grow. With rigid restrictior 


it would be like the pine grov 


as whi h 


Doul 


re’ either perish 


Vative Vv rnuld say that he de 1 
nothing so rigid. ‘‘I said standards,’ | 
protests, “not a standard.’ But th 


e have ilready; they wave at us tre 


then, he 


oint of the compass. If, 


every | 








IN 


| farther ind leh ) con 
erely tot telligent dire 
ot some g al rot nece | 
1 a determinatio! i the 
e ma Imit at ones 
I rine bD t rt { 
nd ond o the | 
re th the radi il 
| leav In no t of 
it r ot h q | 
eucveniven, “To the ous 
him eve thine’s rott 
conservat e « il ** dec 
the 1d i mean p 
CIS¢ ] l ph ical de 
ot torm d he ridic 
) } ‘ strils « nee off P 
l release tl brak 


the wheel; take no thought 


te r direction of 
itte hat happens, it 
’ t ‘ l{ if vere d 
f 1 
ld. { f | the 
rvat dread rk 
( ( | to ( herel 
the bit nd 
| 1 | 
. a ire nether the I 
1 Ol ttered 
! t l ) 
i ce 
tl ica 
} t mM t DI ent 
t m ) 
b t 1 I 1d 
( t r t ( 
{ } ext 
id \ | ( 
‘ \ 1 t ? 
t | t ( ne 
i 
| thet t 
een tT take 
l | iif ol 
4 wmiona t 
" 
! that \ t t 
mh ce ( the 
I If does ¢§ i 
! 
I conformit 
: 1 
», and } tC aS soclai ¢ nftormit 
about by so¢fekambition—cor 


haped according as thing 

t done “"in the best cet 

, ly in matters of speech. \ 
contorms to the best usage 


d and talks s| ing, but he find 


he Vi ishes to pass into ym 
he must talk something 
y than slang. The only law that 
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compels him to change 1 


gave him his ambition. The only law 
that compels us to pronounce as other 
do that whicl compels us to take t 
consequences if we do not; to accept 
id ris ab v« the dislike and LISP Ie 1 
ith which ( regard any One vho rot 
near| : possible like every on CiS¢ 
h lid barrier between us and cha 
pronul tion is the fact that the 
patl ) iormit 1 the path of 
lt t resistance but it is the path ot 
progr onl n is conformity to 
net ny i b | il dis ilong w A\ 
I ind ny ired ith the short cut 
mad I Vu il MuncatioONn 
lt difference of opinion,” says 
Mark Twain's profound  philosophe: 
Pudd’nhead Wilson “that make 
horse-race It is often difference ot 
pronuns that n ke language and 
Ve i | thankful for the vulgariti 
of speech that have relieved a continent 
vo of complete uniformity of lan 
‘ 
ua \\ t K Ol | atin a v de id” 
| ge, b rot dead except in tl 
en ) wi ea hxed and unalte 
ble t ( tage of 
( ( it n ai id t Man t 
4 ( ( 1¢ whe ( p< tl 
unchat ( rhtest feat 
| u ue ft ( ne { 
rigid fram Vulga Lat th 
ial or s] n tin lif er 
I l r (A the 
cit I ( inti id 
fer nt t Daniel Webste I 
tie Ci | ra i entul 1) ( 
tut t th cumulation of th 
change i twent nturies is the dif 
ference betwe Latin and modern Ital 
lal lt as carried into Gaul, where 


] ] ] 
ned it differently and 


Gallic tongues t 
\! rade it ultimatel nto mod 
nt Iberia, where hang 


rn Krench; 


] l wh ( es similar 1n 
pro but different in direction and 
effect turned it at last into Spanish. 
Latin has changed great] but it has 
never died; it is vigorous in itself and in 


cendant rn Italian is just 


is clearly Latin as English is Ang] 
ixon; the history is continuous f1 

one to the other. And just as Italia 

and French come from Latin, so Lati 


rlier; at 


we can 


omes from something ea 
eginning of the 
Similar 1s the cours¢ 


| 


nly 
of the Eng 


pi oOcess 


yuess 
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| ‘ | 
t I I 
i ( t N 
l \\ > 
I | t three ers ! ri 
! é the f reer pe! “he three I 
t t n 1 
t , 
t Py ré | pel en point out furt 
led t 1 t { tem of pronoun nd 
t I } Mba } expre the hade 
I I . I t I led the old cumber 
I npler than the old 


{ { mple t 
. ! ro! n ire the t 
; t | " 
Ke. | ls, but tl ndu 
| ‘ | ' , : , 
, f endi d 
t I t G fr ing separat 
I n the t | these are 
1 t val t I di ch ma t ! 
t { |] d | 1 rel le ert 
{ ' | t t t I er I 
( { — scl aes Ber t t t ex pre 1 | ! 
: I I t I the precedi I 
' t t t t t nume! 
\ t t d ty j die ’ 
| ) | 1 rt l lage n t | 
| | + (otto } rerTSsée t ‘ } 
In | / 
' t { tro} in t | ha mean il 2) i | } 
p } t - 4 dd ' { precision, ertal ' 
{ h as has take t | & 8 ould the Roma 
(y d | lish ( rd expre the 
’ t , | ' it Tel t en | ung 1 
C clon ehicet a | | had ind aif he ished t 
“ he anata phasize the 7, he must add \ 
red | { t ene ” Prof r | 
t Ka Got ntinue I uch a I 
i. 4 ne tas Who had su l had. ‘What 
} 
t Y) ern ( ne It em a 
n wot! down t , abie that t Implication dow 
Phe te f his comment mean loss of power, any more tl 
( ror l \ ld the use of a small engine t 
1 j ] 
the work of fhtteen yoke of oxen 
| , Now, mispronunciation does 
. t ac int for the whole of this char ? 
T T 1 t r ll 1 | 1 
nor do we, when we so name a part of 
, preter the rter , 
’ ; understand the whole complicated 
if fered fron ear and . 
' ' C+ om , terplay of tendencies and forces whi 
shine 4 Ria Se Pet Pe make vulgar mispronunciation an eff 
for n their ‘ is less than if t tive power in the formation of langua 
bered th t ld t But even the briefest historical persp 


tive will show us that it 1s a force t 
important to be dismissed as mere 
rarity, too strong to be dammed b 


' 
, f 
wick ms phox — gp ae by the frown of the schoolmist: 
. — * | schoolmistress who quotes the « 
i i tae _ tionary-maker as an authority seld 
tresponds not only t ma,  Yealizes that he has spent a lifetime 
but tes In one short form everything ex emnly studying the same sort of 
d by the Gothic a , garity in past ages that she ts ster 
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y in the pre sent. Phone tic 
vork as well to-day as they ever 


if the philol cists of the thi 


ntury find no traces of u ut 
*s Essays and a Farmers’ Al- 
they wil | be abl t tell aS mu h 
English as Wi ky \ about 
from Ulihlas’s translation of the 
s and a fragment of a Goth 


I lu t as to-day e frown 1 ipon 


d fol ind 
i> did OUT foret tne re Vil 
lipshod speech that n d 
into tan, prehxed nd 
| it to @ the n to } 
llable and at last to al 
f ind foi 


, 
rul auXillaries, vulgar pronun- 
1 
il 


ill have shown us helpful short 
speech But the juestion 
they will di ppeal if the are 
I | is not « t al el Lhe 
nis to infer th 1 pronuncia 
t have SUTVIV 1 { « t Ss 
ou even if it 1 t e€a to 
id tage isier to 
) | even 
is perhaps easier than a 
If ther oust the orthodox 
| not be surprising. But why 
I ( to t he ( rlie - 
d And why 
ine t! 1 t most of 
ll tl r ? It 
ble to | y| ogical 
trnok ( | yarent. 
( the } e st tur course 
la before \\ hould 
lve that the extreme radicals 


t, that vulgar pronunciation 


} 
iuctomaths« ally I progress, and 
1 have only to pronounce i 

* ] . | 1 

aS possibie 1n order to get ahead 

] 

possibli peed. But it is not 
le story. Popular tendencies in 


lation are not the only for¢ es at 

» assume that the best 
made by removing all restraint 
mm W ould be li ke re movy 11 1g the 


progress 


nent mechanism of a watch in 
that the mainspring might do its 
idered. And the mainspring 





pement are not all. Not only 
other agencies than the popu- 
for licking pronunciation into 
also other forces than pro- 
at work shaping language. 


| here are doubtle Ss force S and t¢ nde 
cies that we do not so much as know of 
of those we know, we understand some 
better than others. But we may fort 
moment, with the understanding that it 


is not the whole machine, look at t]} 


maimnspring and escapement vulgar 
pronunciation and one of its restraint 
tO sec how the \ work together. WI 


we see 1s individual and group variat 

in speech giving us ceaseless experiment 
in sound and form. ‘These are tirml 
and persistently opposed by variou 
social forces. Freest in their unconsciou 
experimentation are the unlettered folk, 
who seek short cuts in speech regard 

of consequence: Fkirmest in opposition 
are the h ducate d, who consi 1ousl y or ul 
consciously fear that the breaking down 
of established customs will impair the 


efhciency of language. The people, who 
+ 


have no tine shades of meaning to « 
press, are will Yr TO reduce thei speech 
to very low terms. The man with th 
hoe has thoughts as dull as his imp! 


ment; a tew blunt words suthcee fol 
them. As for his feelings, they may 


have subtle shades, but we should not 


expect him, if. for ex mple, he were 
aff rec | wit h me | mncn la, to Care to t \| 
whether it were a grief without a 


pang, void, dark, and drear,”’ or whethet 
L. | 


it were such that he would fain “hi 
dow n lik a tired « } ild, and weep aw 

. ~—— hi . 1 
i life ot _¢ are B to Cole dex il dl 


Shelley, doubtless to Edwin Markham, 
} EK nolicl ) y 1 | 
the Inglish lar wuage 1S none too Sl ibt 


tor t he le lic ate s} ade s ot thought and 


{¢ eling the \ have toexpress. SO wem: 


imagine the poets and philosophers of 
the ages be tween | lhl is and King Altre ( 
r the gradual change from 
baidedema to had, ol fighting step 
step the whole attack of slovenly pro 


opposin 


nunciation on  intlectional endings 
7 hus » Oppose d to the tende ney to sim 
plify is the pressure from those to whom 
simplification seems to impair efiicienc 

Their opposition should be vigorous and 
protracted, for it is perhaps our best 
issurance that the changes which be 
come permanent mean progress. The 
fact that vulgar pronunciation ha 
helped language does not mean that it 
Is to be practist d alway Ss and by all 
that its influence, if unrestrained, would 
be for ood; that it should even be en 
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couraged. It di es represent decay ; and 
if left to itself would « rrupt the 
ation vith 


] ! 
vhote,. 


In combi 


it 1 helpful, for it decays the urftace 
cl rh to make tt \ kable | the 

ti I rorce but these torce nust 
not 1 it must be met alwa by 
Vigor pposition 

Whe e ] 1¢ oO tat t| 

n | found a position from 

which we c: e at once two of the 
many sides of the problem, we wonder 
what can | done toward Iving it 
Git t Prof I it perse s tl f 
pl ess In language how far may it 
be 1 conscious proces Lo what extent 
ma ntelligence direct It? \t nrst Wwe 
iwht be inclin d to give ovel in despair. 


1d SO 


work are 
complicated—many must be hidden, 


Lhe roree at SO many an 
we do not know that we 
feel we might as well try to direct 
th tars in their cours¢e Bg 
withheld the 


imuation has 
human mind from persistent attempt at 


nevel vet 


solution of any 


problem it really wished 
to solve. One by one we learn 
crets of the physical world, and how far 


the Se- 


we can control it, and how far we must 
In langua e there 
of control than adapta- 


adapt Oul elve sto it. 
must be tar more 


tion, if once we could see the problem 
teadily and see it whole Unruly mem- 
bet though the tongue may be, we may 
ima it to be easier to harness than 
the lightnings if we have the collective 


will to do it and set our science to work 
on the problem. The first step at least 
indicated; we must find out 
how we actually do pronounce. Without 
th . the like 
essing in the dark or without a mirror; 
know 


but how shall we 


l clearly 


attempt to improve ts 
wish our clothes 
know what to 
them look as we wish unless 
what condition they are in? 


provided by a 


W may how we 


to look, 
do to make 
we can set 
Our 


mirror might be 


series of studies in the speech oF dit . 


ferent sections of the | nited 


such as Sweet, Jones, 


states, 
Grant, and others 
have made of the speech of England and 


Scotland. If we were to collect from 
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other mnhuences 
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the living tongues of our own people t] 
data in to the language oft t 
day that philologists would give th 
eye-teeth for in regard to past stag 


then we might be in a position to stud 


re gard 


the problem till we understand it. T] 
next step would be determined by wh: 


the data revealed—by what the mir 


might show us. We might then kn 
how many sounds of r and how ma 
of a we have in the United States, 

by charting movements, areas, and « 
rents as we do weather on a map 
might to some extent be able to predict 
possibly at last to agree and contre 
Our hope is in the amount of this worl 
that is under way in the hands of di 
tionary-makers, the American Diak 
Society, and others, including man 
dividual worke rs. Phe discourage mel 
lies in the slowness of the work and tl 
lack of organization and unity of p 
pose. But we are at work on the p1 
lem, and some day we shall have 
before us; then we may be able to sol 
it—if we care enough. Here lies the 1 
work, and such as are engaged in it 
the true leaders. 

Meanwhile we can do naught | 
sweep each before his own doot a 
hope that the village will be clean. 
each one of us had ideals for his « 
speech, the language could not but 
prove; the more of us there are w 
hold and strive to follow them the m 
will be the improvement. The duty 
each Is to exercis¢ such intelligenc 
he has. He who has a strong, origi , 
mind may be a leader. He who has 1 
must conform, as in matters of dr 
to the best usage he can find. At le: 
he can use judgment in choosing 
leader, and common sense in follow: 
If each one of us made up his mind | 
he wanted his words to sound, and t1 
to make them sound so without mu 
ble, drawl, Ol aff ctation; if he me: ' 
something and sincerely strove to s 
it; if he spoke from a full mind a ft 
heart, full lungs (and an empty nos« 

‘ 


he might safely leave the rest to “‘law 


or chance. 





A bird of Passage 


BY HOWARD 


© iat HEN the school-room 
Py Sh, hie 


, PA ees SS door opened, upon that 


¢ ' rE: drow sy October morn- 
& \V/ “HQ ing, with every eye fo 
y | BA cused upon it in hope 

. ry) of reef from tedium, 
i OSS it let in the following 
fresh and lively elements: the superin- 
tendent, a strange lady, and a still 
stranger boy. As the teacher was meet- 
ng the mother and child, it was noted 
that this boy was black-haire d but 
milky-faced, that he had a “cowlick,”’ 
ind that he was somewhat pigeon-toed. 
While the authorities were talking over 
his future without reference to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, he was seated 
upon one of those deskless front seats 
normally reserved for the criminal 
classes. The intruders pre sently de- 
parted, and life slumped back to its 
dead level of monotony. But Tom 
Rucker, who was also occupying one of 
those penal front seats for an operation 
upon his comic spirit, got the main facts 
for free distribution at recess-time. The 
strangers’ name was Tabor; they had 
moved into the “old Thompson place” 
and were therefore eligible to the Center 
School; the boy was to be taken into 
their class; he would appear with his 
books and equipment that very afternoon. 

lom, as the bearer of bad news, suf- 
fered some illogical unpopularity. 

“What's he doin’ in this town? Tell 
me that,” demanded “‘ Fatty”’ Hartman. 
“T never seen him before.” 

“T only told you what I heard,”’ was 
l'om’s defense. “It ain’t my fault. | 
didn’t make him come here.” 

“He better not get fresh around me,” 
said Ted Blake, ‘‘or he’ll wish he never 
come to this town.” 

It immediately developed that the 
new-comer had better not get fresh 
around ‘‘Fatty” or Tom or Bud Hicks 
or Randolph Harrington Dukes. It was 
clear that if the Tabor boy insisted upon 
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making his appearance at school that 
afternoon, it would be his last appear- 
ance anywhere. 

This attitude was not so much per- 
sonal brutality as a solemn duty to the 
If rank outsiders could walk 
right in and make themselves at home, 
where would society be then? “Tm 
dread of alien” faces, anthropologists 
call it, a legacy from the childhood of the 
Ted Blake Was therefore nourtsh- 
ing a tribal atavism, though he would 
have been surprised to hear this news, 
when, after the noonday meal, he way- 
laid the new-comer, who was offensively 
journeying toward the school-house. 

“What's your name?” he asked. 
hoarsely. 

The strange boy looked at the able- 
bodied Ted, then at his reserves leaning 
against the picket fence. 

‘“Tavy Tabor,” he replied. 

When Ted heard this ridiculous sound 
he fainted slightly upon the neighboring 
bosom of “Fatty’” Hartman. 

“Fan me with a toothpick,” he said, 
with exquisite humor. 

“What kind of a name is that 
Tavy?” asked Ranny, earnestly. ** No- 
body’s name is Tavy.”’ 

“My real name is Octavius, but I am 
generally called Tavy.” 

“Fatty” was already engaged in re- 


peating, ““Tavy, Tavy, Tavy trying 
He pres- 


species. 


race. 


it over upon his tympanum. 
ently achieved, “Tavy, Tavy, et some 
gravy.” But Bud Hicks was uncovering 
a new grievance. 

“What's the reason 
stuck-up, stylish way? Are you a for- 
eigner or what?” There had once been 
an immigrant boy in school who spoke 
in that odious correct fashion, one who 
did not know English well enough to 
take liberties with it: 

“No. I learned it from a governess,” 
answered Tavy. “She taught me to 
speak that way.” 


you talk that 
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“From a wnat?” 

‘A governe 

‘You did not.” Bud clenched his 
hsts. ‘What do you take me for? You 
even n a governess.” He ap 
pe aled to the old families to settle this 
matter. All agreed that | av\ had nevel 
would 


gyovernes 


never 


poverness, all also have 
agreed that a 


the wife of a governor 


seen a 
was probably 
This dispute did 


not at the moment reach its logical 
conclusion because of the school bell 
“Lucky thing for you,” said Bud 
‘Nobody can’t get fresh around me.”’ 
On the short way to school Tavy 
learned that he could not get fresh 
around anybody present, that he had 
a ridiculous hat, and that he walked 
funny In the afternoon session ‘Tom 


Rucker, while ostensibly going to the big 
dictionary to refresh his memory, man 
aged to work in a spl ndid imitation of a 
pigeon-toed foreigner taking a walk. 
Within two peace less days 
sition Was established as between that 


of Ted Blake and that of Bud Hicks 


| a\ v's po 


gua cay 


WHILE THE AUTHORITIES WER PALKING 
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OVER HIS FUTURE, HI 
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but not midway betwee n. That 1S, Ted 
licked with dithculty, but Tavy 
licked Bud with considerable ease and 
thereby established the proposition that 


he nad been educated by a governess. 


Lavy 


*'That’s nuthin’’’—thus Bud _ col- 
lected remnants of honor out of the 
wreck. ‘‘My uncle knows the governor. 
He shook hands with him an’ ever’- 
thing.” 


lavy’s place in the class-room 
more for the teacher was inclined 
to let the little stranger alone for a while 
and not to bother him with embarrassing 
If he did not make himself 


offensive by brilliance of intellect, he did 


was 
Vague, 


questions 


score a success in geography. Lavy 
seemed to make a personal matter of 


geography He described the conduct 
of the Colorado River with almost in- 
decent accuracy. 


‘| have been all through that coun- 
try, he added. 
There was something about this re- 


mark that stirred a faintly favorable 


feeling in the breast of Randolph Har- 


WAS SEATED ON A FRONT SEAT 









2 


\ 


THI 


STRANGE BOY LOOKED 


rington Dukes. Ranny had never en- 
joved the advantages of travel, but he 
was not without curiosity about places 
mentioned in and He 
therefore managed to be happening to 
pass the old Thompson place alone after 
school that afternoon. As he did not 
see | avy, he dec ided that he would hap- 
pen to pass down the alley and look into 
the back yard. There was Tavy, alone. 
Moreover, he seemed to be doing some- 
thing interesting with the wood-pile 
not working at all, but building some- 
thing. 

Then and there Ranny decided that, 
as far as he was concerned, the fellow 
had been sufficiently punished for being 
from somewhere else. He did not always 
take his duty to his tree-dwelling ances- 
tors as seriously as he might. So, look- 
ing up and down the alley to see that 
he w as not observed, he thus spoke over 
the fence: 

“What's that you’re makin’ there? 
It don’t look like much of anything.”’ 

“T’m just building a little house.” 

“Funny -lookin’ house.” Here, sud- 


maps atlase Ss. 


AT 


TED, THEN AT HIS RESERVES 


denly, was the opening for which he was 
looking. ‘‘Mebbe that’s the kind of 
houses they have out there by the Colo- 
rado River.” 

‘No. You know what kind of houses 
they have down there in that country? 
Adobe.”’ 

“Well, what if they do?” Ranny re- 
plied, crawling to the top of the fence. 

This was not a damaging admission, 
yet it was probably the first statement 
which Tavy had made in Lakeville that 
was not denounced as mendacious. He 
seemed grateful for this slight kindness, 
and Ranny slid down from the fence 
inside. 

In the of this call Ranny 
learned little about the Colorado River, 
but a great deal about Tavy Tabor. He 
had never seen anything except a freight- 
car which had wabbled over as much 
geography as Tavy had. His gram- 
matical, yet interesting, talk abounded 
in such phrases as, “Il remember one 
time in Youngstown, Ohio,” or, “‘ They 
have a funny way of doing things in 
Las Vegas, New Mexico.”’ And he spoke 


course 
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familiarly not only of places, but also 
of people. 

“| know an office-boy in Milwaukee,” 
he said. ‘Talked with him a thousand 
He gets five a week.” 

“Phew!” Ranny replied. 

“Golf caddies make 
sometimes 
where.” 


times. 


than that 
them—every- 
took in the 
solar system and the nearer fixed stars. 
* Be ll-hops, too.” 

“De you always have to talk sO high- 
toned?” 

‘l got started that way when I was 
little and can’t get over it. I might 
stop sometime.” This victim of the 
pure English habit, which even associa- 
tion with othce-boys and bell-hops had 
not cured, still had hopes. 

‘You talk like a book or a lecksure,”’ 
said Ranny, with brutal frankness. 

**T know about a million hotel clerks,” 
the unoffended globe-trotter went on. 
“| always josh with them.” 

*’They’s one down at the Commercial 
House. We josh with / sometimes.” 
It might as well be clear that there was 
more than one man of the 
occupying the back 
lhompson place. 

Ranny left presently with a mind full 
of new and vital information. But he 
was no fact miser; he always shared gen- 
erously with the worthy ignorant. At 
he suddenly said, 


more 
known 


gesture 


I’ ve 
lavy's 


world now 
vard of the old 


suppel 
nothing: 
“Chillicothe, Missouri, is larger than 
Lakeville.” 
Father bore up bravely under this blow. 
“Well,” he said, “it’s best to face the 
facts.” 


But mother took a more personal 
angle. ‘Those Tabor people must gad 
about a great de al.” 


Ranny took this as a tribute, though 
none intended—for the prejudice 
against rolling stones is not confined to 
children of the semi-barbaric age. 

“Yes,” he said, expansively, “they 
have been er’ place Youngstown, i 
linois, and the Colorado Riv er, and Mil. 


Was 


waukee, and ever’ place.” 
“Is there a—Mr. Tabor?” asked 
father 


“Yes, but I haven't seen him yet. | 
think he’s some kind of a traveling-man 
or something.” 


apropos of 
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“The whole family seems to be af- 
flicted that way.” Mother clung stoutly 
to her slender little prejudice. ‘‘I won- 
der if anybody knows anything about 
those people.” 

But Ranny not to be deterred 
from his duty of passing on the light of 
truth. 

“They have a funny way of doing 
things out in Las Vegas,” he said. 

But if these matters might be 
broached in the privacy of the home, the 
time was not ripe to mention them to the 
larger (or perhaps more properly, the 
smaller) public. Tavy was still undet 
the ban; anybody associating with him 
did SO at his own risk. If Tavy 
sometimes allowed to drift along with 
the after-school crowd, his every obser- 
vation was hotly disputed. Nobody Was 
more unyielding than Link Weyman, 
W hose own title as one of Lake ville’s old 
families was most cloudy. It had not 
been many months since Link had 
moved in from the country, to allow his 
father to take up the duties of county 
treasurer, and had undergone a similar 
period of ostracism. On the morning 
after Hallowe’en, Link was the messen- 
ger of pleasing disaster. 

“You hear what they done to 
last night? My gosh! They 
took his gate and hid it. 
he'll ever find it.” 

All agreed that it served Tavy “good 
and right.”” That the gate belonged in 
reality to the local Mr. Thompson, that 
Lavy had no possible use for a gate, 
that its loss was, if anything, a conven- 
ience to lTavy—these facts were not al- 
lowed to complicate this discussion. 

‘I won’t never tell ’im where it is,” 
Link added. 

“No,” said Ranny. ‘‘Good reason.” 

Ranny thus put his finger upon the 
weakness of this situation. Pleasant and 
humorous things had happened over- 
night. Other gates besides Tavy’s had 
gone astray—for gate-removing is a 
Hallow e’en classic. The delivery-wagon 
of Garvin, the feed-store man, had been 
found upon the court-house 


Was 


was 


Tavy 
went and 
Don't s’ pose 


steps, a 


lage r-beer sign had been attached to the 
Brick Church, timid maiden ladies had 
been presumably frightened out of their 
wits by “‘tick-tacks’” upon their win- 
Moreover, a new high level of 


dow Ss. 
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wit had been attained. A cabbage head 
had been run up the school flag-pole and 
the rope cut so that this vege table could 
not be removed without taking down the 
pole All this news was stimulating, 
but there was a drawback—these depre- 
dations had been committed by older 
and rougher and less sheltered charac- 
None of the present company had 
taken part in these current events. 
‘They never let us go out at night and 
have any fun,’ Ranny complained, bit- 


ters. 


terly. ‘We got to stay home and go to 
bed.” 

‘*Maybe—now—listen here a min- 
ute—" Thus Tug Wiltshire struggled 
for the expression of an idea that had 
been gathering within him for some 
time “What if we made up a night 


b to study something—like this book 

rot out of the lib’ary—all about Egy pt 
nd China and Babylon.” He displayed 
the paper-jacketed volume of ancient 
history. 

“Babylon, Babylon” 
off on his favorite 


Fatty’ 
pursuit of strange 


Was 


“I’m babbelin’ now.” 
“What do you want to study for?” 


sounds 
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To Bud Hicks self-improvement seemed 
a sorry substitute for stealing gates. 

“No, listen; it’s nuthin’ about school 
work. We don’t have this. We won't 
have this for years and years.” 

*T can wait, all right,” said Bud. But 
Ranny was wrapping his mind about the 
new ide a. 

‘| know—a hist’ry club.” 
heard of such an organization. 

“Yes, kinda. Maybe they’d let us 
have it on Friday night—an’ meet at 
somebody's house,” Tug went on. ‘‘We 
wouldn’t have to study every minute. 
They'd never know the difference. We 
could play games an’ have fun.” 

‘**Proba’ly they would have something 
to eat,” said Tom Rucker. 

“Where'll we have it?” asked 
Fatty.” 

That was the question. That con- 
tinued to be the question for several 
days. For, though parents gave an eva- 
sive consent to the plan, saying, “We'll 
see about it,” or, ‘Where do you expect 
to meet?” they did not struggle with one 
another for the privilege of entertaining 
these earnest delvers into the past. One 


He had 


“é 





TAVY LICKED BUD WITH CONSIDERABLE EASE 
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might have thought that ancient Baby- 
lon Was not quite a suitable subject to 
bring into the pure American home. 
Ranny ; who had come to count rather 
heavily upon this unique for 
staying out late, grew desperate because 
the week was galloping on toward Fri- 
day and nothing was happening. 
‘**Listen here,” he said to his fellows, 


scheme 











Spanish for us. 
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He can talk a lot of 
Punch and Judy—all squeaky.” 

“Course it’s a hist’ry club,” said Tug, 
“but we could fool him easy.” 

So it was decided that the gullible 
Tav vy be asked to propose this matter to 
his ignorant mother. Ranny, prepared 
for opposition, was surprised to find how 
easily he had won his point. He did not 
know that the prehistoric 
dread of alien faces had coms 
into collision with another 
force equally venerable and 
more powerful—the fear of 
solitude—that cohesive in 
stinct that has marched 
down the ages from the first 
tribal organization to Fri 
day-night literary societies 

Tavy proved to be eas\ 
tohandle. The temptation 
to tell people about the ec- 
centricities of the Colorad 
River and the carryings-on 
at Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
was not to be resisted. 
for Mrs. Tabor, she assented 
not only gracefully (as some 
seople do when cornered), 
but almost eagerly. Her 
attitude might have been 
flattering, except that she 
did not know these boys 
very W ell. 

During this visit to the 
Tabor home Ranny learned 
for the first time that Tavy 
was not a complete entity; 





As 


that he was, in fact, only 
“WHAT THAT YOU'RE MAKIN THERE? IT the shadow of his former 
DON’T LOOK LIKE MUCH OF ANYTHING” - re 

self. In his progress about 


“that crazy Tavy Tabor claims he’s got 
a magic lantern.” 

Bud gave a cautious glance about and 
said, ““He’s a liar.” 

“1 seen it my own self,” said Ranny, 
growing bolder. ‘They got a furnace in 
their cellar and a gas to light down there 
an’ everthing. Maybe his mother 
would let us have it there. She don’t 
know us very well.” 

**You think he’d do it?” asked Tug. 

“We could tell him it was—you know 
like a travel lecksure—pictures an’ ever’- 
thing. He’s been lots of places. He can 
even talk Spanish. He could talk a little 


the temperate and adjacent 
zones this restless character had left por 
tions of his anatomy everywhere. His 
teeth were scattered far and wide. He had 
known many dentists, each worse than 
the other; he had once worn hardware in 
his mouth for six months in the enterpris« 
of straightening his teeth. His tonsil 
had been removed somewhere in Pennsy! 
vania; his adenoids were in the wester! 
section of the central states, sometime 
spoken of as the Missouri Basin. Hi 
collar-bone had been broken and repaire: 
in Detroit, a large and interesting city 
It ‘further appeared that this remnan 
wore No. 4 skates, that he threw left 
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handed but batted right-handed, that 
he could ‘“‘crack his knuckles” inte 
estingly, and that he had once heard 
about a dog called a sleuth-hound. 

lhe boy S, ‘| avy, and Mrs. labor had 

iccumbed in turn, yet there was work 
to be done, work requiring tact and 
trategy. In this case a straight an- 
nouncement seemed to Ranny more 
valuable than a query. 

‘We're going to meet at Tavy Tabor’s 
to-morrow night,” he told his family 
that evening. ‘‘We’re going to hx up the 
cellar fine with porch-chairs and things. 
So everthing will be fine.” 

‘Does Mrs. Tabor consent to this?” 
asked mother. 

Ranny had been hoping for that ques- 
tion. 

She wants us to come!” 

‘| don’t think this thing ought to 
start with total strangers, father,” said 
she. ‘‘Several of the ladies have called 
there. Mrs. Tabor seems nice enough, 
but nobody really knows anything about 
that boy.” 

“Well, we'll think it over,” father 
aid, ‘‘and let you know in the morning.” 
Father had a superstition that problems 


often solved themselves in the middle of 


the night. 

He seemed to be right in this case, at 
ast all opposition had melted away by 

reakfast-time. Moreover, there had 
been mysterious overnight conversions 
n other homes, notably in that of County 
| reasurer Weyman. 

‘First they wouldn’t let me 0,” said 
Link, ‘“‘but this morning they said all 
right. I can stay till ten o’clock if | 

ant to.” 

\ccordingly, the late afternoon was 
devoted to sweeping the cellar of the 
Id Thompson place, installing the old 
wicker furniture, supplying a leg or two 
now and then, filling the stereopticon 
with oil, and putting up the sheet. All 
members of this improvement society 


bore a hand. Tavy did a number of 


things by way of dress rehearsal. He 
spoke a little Spanish—and everybody 
conversed in barbarous tongues for a 
pe riod. He did a slight and squeaky 
fragment from the classic Punch and 
Judy. As they worked Tavy discoursed 
easily upon archery, boomerangs, the 
art and practice of garroting, with frag- 
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ments of information about laughing- 
gas, ginseng roots, and tarantulas. Tavy 
introduced the “triple dare” into Lake 

ville; heretofore the ‘‘double dare” had 
been as high as anybody had ever gone. 
\t Ranny’s prodding he also described 
some of his more interesting diseases and 
operations. 

For the evening it was agreed that Tug 
could bring his history—now popularly 
known as the ‘“‘ Babylon book’’—that 
Tom Rucker contribute a once-hand- 
some — ated volume, Sights an 
Scenes e World. Bud Hicks peomised 
to net a asda of sand that his uncle 
had brought home from a visit to the 
battle-held of Gettysburg. ‘Ted Blake 
had a splendid game about Nellie Bly 
going yatta the world, instructive yet 
not at all painful. Link Weyman of- 
fered to read his composition on the 
Mammoth Cave which the teacher had 
pr. used, but nobody else seemed to sh; ire 
the teacher’s enthusiasm over this essay. 

Tavy said that if somebody would 
bring dominoes, he would teach thera a 
game that was just as wicked as cards, 
vet could be played under the very noses 
of parents—a little trick he had learned 
from a bell-hop in East St. Louis. 

The festivities were set for eight 
o'clock, so by half past seven all the 
culture fiends were on hand in the fear 
of missing something. Several testified 
that they would have been even earlier 
had not their parents insisted upon their 
eating supper and changing clothes—for 
everybody was dressed more elegantly 
than the occasion warranted. 

“Tt’s jest because it’s the first one,” 
said. the optimistic Ranny, referring to 
the ¢ ‘pidemic of white collars and shined 
shoes. ‘* After this proba’ ly we can come 
in our regular clothes.” 

Mrs. Tabor welcomed the boys with a 
cordiality that was almost embarrass- 
ing. 

“Tt’s lovely to have you here,’ she 
said. ‘*There’s nothing in the world | 
like so much as boys. ‘Tavy insisted 
upon sticking you in the cellar, but per- 
haps when you get tired studying, 
you'll come up-stairs.”’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Tabor’s idea was that 


the heavier forms of thought would 
naturally sink to the cellar. 
A surprise awaited them in the base- 
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ment-—-the place showed the touch of a 
woman's hand. Although the place Was 
lighted by a gas-jet, the labors had in- 
stalled half a dozen candles; an old rag 
rug had been spread on the brick floor 
near the furnace. It therefore a 
scene of high well as high 
thinking. 

*Tt’s our club-room,” 


Was 
living as 


Pay \ explaine d. 


““My mother says we can have it per- 
man | mean all the time.” 

“Oo! That ‘ll be tne,” exclaimed 
Ranny. 

“We'll use the outside door after 
this,” Tavy went on “Every time 


anybody wants to study a little or some- 
thing, he can slip right in here and do it.” 


“All right, Vl do that,” said Bud 
Hicks, who had never been known to 
study anywhere ‘It’s a nice quiet 


place to study.” 
avy further developed his thought. 
“Tf it’s a club, the members ought to 
shake hands with each other when- 
ever they meet. That's the Way they do 
in clubs.” 
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This 


suggestion was instantly ac- 
cepted; in fact “Fatty”? Hartman at 


once shook hands with everybody pres 
ent, including himself. ‘‘How do?” he 
said to each, adding, as he shook his 
own hand, “‘ You’re a fine member.” 

“Well, le’s have them movin’ pict- 
ures,” said Tom Rucker. 

“No, le’s have Babylon.” Tug had 
been clinging stoutly to his book ever 
since his arrival. ‘‘Le’s have it first and 
get it over with.” 

History and travel now came to their 
inevitable collision, and history lost the 
encounter. ‘lug’s idea of a Friday eve 
ning in Babylon went into eclipse. So 
the lights were extinguished and ‘Tavy 
installed himself at the stereopticon. 

“The first picture,” he said, ‘‘is all 
the different races of the world.” ‘| his 
hve-part slide well received— the 
American Indian got the most applause 
and the African negro the most laugh- 
ter. 


Was 


Geographical scenes followed in be- 


Niagara Falls, a 


wildering succession 





ONE WOULD SUPPOSE THAT THEY 


HAD NOT MET 


SINCE THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM 





A BIRD OF 


in Beluchistan, the 
Pierre, South Dakota, a 
rural life in Sweden. All 
cordial reception, 
inadvertently got one 


street scene 
building in 
r-buffalo, 


pictures vot a 


Capitol 


rnese¢ 
but when Lavy 
le in upside down the members almost 
fell out of their chairs with enthusiasm. 
Perhaps on the theory that all work 


and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
lavy’s collection of slides presently went 
into a lighter mood. A series dealing 
with a colored person’s ill-advised at- 
tempt to ride a mule was one of thes« 
not too subtle for tired minds. A well- 
dressed gentleman with a high hat pass- 
go under a ladder and being deluged 
with paint was another. Such slides 
wert repeated by request over and over 
in, and lavy was required to jiggle 


the m chine SO that the pictures would 


illy move. When the all too lim- 
ited repertory was exhausted, the host 
ged with some shadow pictures of 


own contrivance with which he com- 
bined his famous Punch-and-Judy act. 
Now we'll have a little Babylon!” 
ited Tug. Nobody was thirsting for 

nt history, and Tug had a hard time 

ting any attention for his proposal. 
Didn’t we tell em we would have it?’ 
manded, hotly. ‘‘Are we a liar or 


’ 


“We got 


Vhat’s right,” said Ranny. 
to keep our promise.” 
Finally the sturdy 


honest V of these 


| asserted its¢ If and Tug was allowed 
to read from the Babylon book. Three 
improving and difhcult sentences fol- 
lowed 

Now we kept our promise,” said 
Ranny. ‘We didn’t say how much we'd 
3, 


Ve 

His informal motion was carried by 
n informal shout. Having paid their 
debt to the higher life, the members now 
ettled down to solid enjoyment. No- 
body had taxed himself with the duty 


of bringing dominoes, so that East St. 
Louis vice did not get a foothold, but 
Nellie Bly took many a merry trip 


around the globe and a lot of important 
new paamceg — were added to Sights 
1 Scenes of the World. 
lhe moving ‘pictures had stimulated 
a mood for amateur theatricals. There 
Was a period in which everybody was 
somebody else. ‘Fatty” relapsed into 
Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 829.—11 


The 
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comic opera and soothe d his own Savage 
breast with song. Ranny, who 
among many other things, a Bible stu- 
dent, achie ved what Was, up to that 
time, the loude st success of the evening. 
He opened the furnace door and invited 
four Hebrews to jump in and see what 
would happen. Many members volun- 
teered—to put other members in—and 
the hery-furnace act was good for fifteen 
minutes of enjoyment. 

Vhe night school reached that stage 
pretty soon in which everything was in- 
describably funny; an ignorant outsider 
might have thought it was not so much 
historical as hysterical. If “Fatty” 
Hartman said, ‘It’s a fine evening,” the 
house rocked with mirth. Members be- 
came weak with laughter. When it 
seemed that n thing could possibly be 
any funni Rucker discovered the 
safe ty-valve in the fu irnace whi h, whe n 
pulled, emitted ; 1 ple asant hiss of steam. 

**That’s tert Ing - gas, he said, in 
compliment to Tavy’s dentistry reminis 
cences. ‘*Whenever I pull that, every 
body’s got to laugh.” 

Now Bud Hicks conceived the daring 
idea of giving himself a mustache with 
the aid of a piece of coal. ‘To constitu- 
tions already weakened with mirth, this 
was a dangerously contagious action. 
Mustaches into whiskers—more 
and more luxurious under competition, 
until all were negroes. “Fatty” 
darky songs ‘exclusively, Tavy 
talked Spanish with a colored accent, 
Ranny chucked darkies into the fiery 
furnace instead of Hebrews, Tom turned 
on the laughing-gas and the ultimate 
climax of disorder was reached. 

Presently through the din it became 
evident that Mrs. ‘Tabor was calling 
down the stairway, though delicately re- 
fraining from descending in person. 

“Now, boys, if your study period 
over, come up-stairs. I have a little sur- 
prise for you.” 

Blank silence fell upon the group, aur- 
ing which Tavy replied: 

“*All right, mother; we'll be right up.”’ 

It was a most untimely invitation. 
luxurious club-rooms were not 

equipped with boy-washing apparatus. 
Despite the outside cellar door, escape 
was impossible, for, in the careless and 
short-sighted way of youth, all hats and 


was, 


pure 


om 


prew 


now 
sang 
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coats had been left up-stairs. Besides, 
evel vbody Wwante da plate fulof that te 


prise 


Sur- 


So, sticking close together for protec- 
tion, and pushing their genial host be- 
fore them, the ftlthy voung things 
climbed the stairs and debouched into 
the dining-room 


Mrs. 


‘Come right in here, bo 


labor heerful voice came from the 
dyjoining itting-room 
lhey went not as care-free youth 
dancu toward light refreshments, but 
f I] lave ( reed to thei dun 
n \t the living-room door the 
nt ranks recoiled, the party tele- 
lf, folded up like an accordion. 
m idcame gasps, came reproaches, 
‘ cri of dismay. For the 
ym of ti ld Phomy n place 
\ absolutely packed with ts! 
‘Oh. | | Vii | , 
Oh, Link!” eri Virs. \W } 
‘Oh, Ranny!” cried Mrs. | 
| mother 1 ted in t the 
I that tne fault t I dis 
eracet ] th me | ( the 
ly hour, f ffront » a kind 
host , lay her own child. 
labor, who had every right to 
be pre trated | th blow it het cial 


entrance into Lakeville, was, on the con- 


» regain CONSCI Isness 
said. 
lovely. | 


A 


“Don’t you care, friends,” she 
‘l think they’re perfectly 
wonder if you know how nderful these 

Ranny, who had managed to squirm 
himself into a less exposed position in 
around a fellow- 
how his parents had been 


tribute. He 


pec pe d 


1 1 
lpr sed DY this Saw 


nothing to indicate that their morale 
I id \ kened 

"Take them up to the bath-room, 
| 1\ Mrs | ib I reverted to the 
practic il—‘‘and give them everything 
they need And don’t forget rself.”’ 

lhe social failures tramped up the 
tairs and presently there came filtering 
down the sound of splashing water and 


gurgles and snorts and—so limited 1s a 


bov’s capacity for humiliation—hints of 
aquatic sport 
AT ] 


Vieanwhile Mrs. Tabor was t1 ing to 
it of the wreck. 
all in this trouble together.” 


Save something Ol 
‘We're 
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There was a touch of mock tragedy in 


her voice. ‘‘there’s nobody here wl 
hasn't paid an admission fee of o1 
boy. Of course I had no idea wh 
they x 


It’s all right, it’s all right,’ int 
Mr. Rucker, uneasily. “Li 
to happe n to anybody “7 
“Tm afraid I’m kind of—intempe 
in my fondness for boys. Perhaps 
too, Mr. Rucker.” 
lom’s father evidently 


situation Was getting 


S 


rupted 


are, 
tho ight t 
the tense, 
he replied: 

ais like m now and then. Bi 
take ’em or let ’ ‘sg 


Mrs. Tabor 


too 


it | 
] 
em arone. 


chuckled gratefully 


took a chair within the circle of 
tae 

‘Til have to tell vou good pe 
something o1 ou won't underst 


labor is a traveling-n 


but he has no fixed territory—he h 
introduce his product and organize 1 
sections Of course we stick clos: 
cethe it keeps us rathe oO! 
mo 

It was a strange, almost a trag1 
that Mrs. Tabor told: the tal 
chronic mover, of boarding-ho 
the cheaper hotels, of countless t 


turning their unlovely 


railroad, of which could 
o7 

stay long enough in one place t 

root 


VV ¢ are 


] ] 
1es towar 


a family 


pe nerally comfort 
enough physically, but somehow 
neve! It’s a kind of—I d 
know—spiritual insomnia. Do vou 
derstand what I mean—Mr. Duke 

Lakeville’s prominent wagon m 
facturer pressed two honest thum| 
oe ther and nodded. 

“Yes; I think I get your point. 
a great home body myself.” 

‘*T sometimes think it’s—rather 
for lTavy. The book-study I m 
generally myself, but I can’t give hi 
home. And I can’t give him the 
panionship he needs, and he’s got 
take what he can get. And sometin 
think the wanderlust is getting int 
blood. 


“Tet’s only 


real rest. 


now and then that w 


a chance like this furnished house of 
You don’t know hc 
for a 1 


Thompson’s. 


derful it is to have a home 
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into a public school, 
the house full of normal, healthy 


IK those rascals up-stairs there 
iling my bath-room towels.’ 
ee 


akeville parents suddenly saw 
of the 


house 


amiliar interior house in a 
light—this old which Mr. 
mpson had abandoned when he was 
to build a new , and which ever 
had been the ret the 
t furniture of the more exacting 
lishment. Yet this to Mrs. Tabor 
a harb« # 
This is the 


one 


lige for de- 


time 

on: "it 

ring; the summers are pretty dreadful 
hai > hn | \] wh I } 1! 

nes; Dut in the fall when the hres 

ind the 

sets hungry—for—a 


\ ith 


of year, too,” Mrs. 


ir went isn’t so bad in the 


ighted well, a person just 
lI home.” 
this was 
sful, and 
arm of the 
| 1 
knuckles. 
enuine 


Came 
but not wholly succes 
at gripped th 
about the 


| here was a murmur of 


was white 
S\ m- 


to tell you the sad 
Mrs. Tabor laughed 
** Anyhow, think 
a good chance—Mr. Tabor 
irking on a plan I don't dare to 
too much. But maybe we ean stay 
here in Lakeville for quite 
Vi n't had such 
y house for 


| didn’t mean 
life.”’ 
we 


the re s 


aw hile. 
of folks 
ten 


a gathering 
I’m afraid it’s 


re were sounds now indicating that 
of cattle was coming down-stairs 
Dre ak into society. 
| hope you will let them come here 
od deal. We need them—Tavy and 
My husband will welcome them, too, 
en he is at home.” 
Whateve r dey astation had been 
ont upon Mrs. Tabor’s towels, the 
s had undoubtedly regained some of 
r original whiteness—they looked at 
t like non-resident members of the 
Caucasian race. Nothing but a steam 
laundry would be able to do anything for 
ir linen, but the hands scraped 
rough parental inspection against that 
ne when, 


} 


as next day’s Bulletin re- 
rted, ‘“‘delicious refreshments were 
rved.” 
What the Bulletin did not report was 


a vague and intangible era of good feel- 
ing between certain Lakeville parents 
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children, new tolerances and 
And if there were, for 
the time being, no further night orgies 
in the Tabor basement, the 
allowe d to spe nd Saturday and a week of 
after-school periods in elegant 
quarters which came to be known as the 
avy Club. 

Mrs. Tabor made a great point of en- 


and theit 
appreciations. 


boys were 


those 


couraging perfe ct freedom among her 
young guests, and though, as in the case 
of the lamented Kosciusko, ‘‘ freedom 
shrieked,” the treatment seemed to be 
good for Mrs. ‘iabor’s spiritual insom- 
nia. Mrs. Weyman, after making her 
party call, declared that Mrs. Tabor had 
already lost that tired look about the 
ind seeme d to be crowing youngel 

| avy continue d to wear©r we lI. | hough 
his nomadic life had marked him with a 
restlessness of spirit, though his mind 
never stayed long in one place, the boys 
did not complain; they were willing to 
skip from peak to peak with Tavy. They 
flattered him with imitation; everybody 
was more or less Tavyish according to 
his ability. There was even a move- 
ment, carried on with intermittent suc- 
cess, to speak his pure classic English as 
a kind of secret language of the organi- 
zation. As an instance of how the con- 
queror is often vanquished by the con- 
quered—this gestion actually 
made by that rough-spoken pugilist, Ted 
Blake. 

But the official club handshake was 
even more successful. Whenever two o1 
three members were gathered together 
they presented the appearance of a sol- 
diers’ reunion. 


eves 


Sug was 


To see Ranny and Tom 
Rucker greet each other after the noon- 
day meal one would suppose that they 
had not met the battle of An- 
tietam. 

When, therefore, upon a gray Novem- 
ber Wednesday, Tavy’s seat was vacant 
in school, it was as if somebody had 
turned down the joy of living a notch or 
two. 


“Maybe he is sick,” 


since 


the teacher said, 


just before the noonday adjournment. 
“Will somebody step in and inquire?” 
The Tavy Club volunteered in a body. 
If the fellow was sick, the Order had bet- 
ter know it right away and take the 
proper measures. 
But Tavy was not sick; the drawn 








R4 


shades, a few shreds 
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of excelsior on the ish. Though he had walked with 


porch, a deep wheel-track by the curb, dies and talked with office-boys, vet | 
told another, a more tragic story | he had human limitations lime mig 
hous« vhich but vesterda\ had held out have withered, custom staled, his n 
Its a to all boys now turned upon’ quite infinite variety. 
them the stony stare of the old Lhomp As it wa bovs might sit down 
n pla avy labor had moved — gether six months later, and put the 
! chins upon their knees and stew gent 
In reminiscence is those do who h 
’erhaps, for the glory of lavy’s mem touched life at hot points and sa 
; Ww: just as we ll, f he lett at t the v ha often 1 before: 
k of his tame Che current of his life ‘’Member that fella, Tav Tab 
id en id rathe than de Pp He “Talk about fun!” 
hein to run low on recollec- And Ranny might look out thro: 
I | necdotes t Va ilre 1 the red sunset to the west central stat 
1 that whenever he “‘spoke a little or the Missouri Basin and say 
h always the same Span ‘**! wonder where ol’ Tavy is now.’ 
A Ballade of Pot-Pourri 
BY RICHARD LE GAI ENNE 
f\NCI garden leay hre 
( ) Lhe | une re | ) d! 
But tl g rose of mv desir 
Bloor in the garden of the dead 
N i¢ rals¢ her dre ming | l 
| any song, how sweet it b 
Flame on, flo S o| 1! 
B r men jar of pot pourrl 
With brimming cup and ire, 
Gl and smells eet ¢ en bed; 


The haughty tapestries of Tyr 


, 
piories 


Nevet SO many wed 

Into thei pomp of royal thread; 
Nor ever yet rath honey-be 

QO) uch delirious nectar fed 
Bring me my jar of pot-pourri 
Lover, that, witl amored 

¢ t 1d wit! i tread, 
Sings in t! rarde yaad 

Ot an ing nee erhead 

I og it ere tl | be sped! 
He » fairer flower than she 

) a lovel thing instead— 
B y jar of pot-pourri 

ENVOI 

Prince of Life’s Garden, hear it said: 

H ever rare thy ros¢ shall be 
Mi re rare her hoa! led pet ils | 1: 

Br 1e my jar of pot-pour! 








Woman 


14 <> »N de spite I tl | lit 
s ’ facts are not aly S 
} 2 stubborn thing [hat 
} Pk is tO Say, facts indicate 
tendencies rather tha 

Pea demonstrate trutns, 
m and so, from the point 

f a Feminist, it matters | 
) should entel the parlia- 


1 
tne world and pa flaws than 
lirection of 


woman’s tho 
thereby modified. This, | 


ll happen. No one suppose 

parliament women membe1 
have a majority; if they nad, 
( regrettable as the present 

ere they are in an int tely 
t Jor do manv think that 
ber ill « be very nu- 
t nay be pessimist but 
e prese of a group of women 

t is immensely important 
use the V will protect the 

: 


ters, but I ausé 
the politic il conscious 


i 


men ve 
Drac¢ 
voters. 
omen’s political opportuni- 
t yet great, the VY are certainly 
they 
hnrst women 
li ate 


parliame! 


j 
than were ten years ago 


members entere¢ 
Finnish 


tT } 


Russian Duma as was the 
re the Czar. To-day women 
to the legislatures ol Ni rwav, 

Holland, Australia, 


and Germany—a 


\merica, 
rk, Britain, 
1 enough to determine within 
able time how far they can hops 
n the support of male voters. It 


irly to answer that question with 


ecurity, because the privilege is too 


at present there are 2 women 
\merican state legislature s, there 
yne in Congress; 
member; Denmark, 7; Britau 
there 


A 


are women 
oy: ; 
st of the Canadian state as- 
and nine have been elected 1 





in 


1] 1 
Holland has 


Politics 


the Diet of Baden. It cannot | ( 
that thi il afford anything concl 
1 the w ot evidence, tor most of the 


nembers re picked women of consid 
rable st hus thev do! t 
i it thus they <« lot repre 
the average run of women candidat 
I will « e Tor ird ie chat ce 
lec 1¢ TTOW Ore rs tee ive! e i 
ruder in mind; it will appr 
I that of t! mal ( indidate I 
t eis | mixture of pub! 
pil | I I ill hit on Lhe i¢ 
tion t resent members will be of a 
, , ’ 
| tier k d than the one we should 
| tely expect from groups of Con 
gress 1 
- core P 
1 certain amount of intormation, or 
' 1 , 
rather impression, can be gleaned from 
] ri 1°} ] 
the list of candidat: > put up last Decem- 
+} ; e. | 
ber for the British Pa 1 t lhere 


M. 


were 17 i Vliss i¢ Artl ul nd 
Mrs. D d, were trade-unionist t 
the highest standing; two were pl 
tised nd respected lead of t 


Federati ny thre 
them Miss Pankhurst, are 
as militant suf- 
the 
Women leachers and 
Near- 


women ¢ f 


well know: 
fragists; we find also the president of 
National Union of 
a prominent univer 
1] 

il the othe 


standing; it Was a 


sity eraduate. 


a were 
singularly fre 
il adventure, and it is a pit 
that only one, the rebel leader, Countess 
Markievicz, was elected by Sinn Fein 
votes in Dublin. We shall have no 
opportunity yet of seein 
k 1 until 


twenty or thirty we 


woman at 


work in Parl she enters It 
r up of at least 
shall not be able to generalize 
effects But, taking as 
a basis the speec hes the candidates made 
ind the contents of their ad- 
Ire Sses, though it might be dange rous to 
generalize, it may be possible to antici- 
Notably, it 1s inter 
sider what the probable efect Oot a 


1 
r ; itt 


as to the 


of her presence. 
election 
pate. 


Sting to con- 


the wom 


1.) 
an voter and throup 
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| he famuil vhat influ this 
p ibility will have on the woman voter 
relations with national life; and 
ire vom legislators at likel 
t 1 he parl iments themselv: 
re nt tl political influence if 
is not considerable in the family 

rnc ison 1s that the right to vote I 
I Coriginy ¢ in the most idvanced 
\ eri n st it has been exercised by 
women for less than a generation. [hen 
political interests are not traditional. 
Whereas a man as automatically decides 
to be a Republican or a Democrat as he 
decides to becom lawyer or to go to 

a woman has not until recently 
found herself compelled by her position 

human being choose a political 
part Often she had done », and with 
the greatest incerity, but she 
p! g herself only to support a cau 


i: ri vy and Vit) she had not 
tl Panailits to support it by means of an 
ictual force like a vote. Because of this, 
woman in the family has not, as a rule, 
taker close interest in political debaté 
lhe tendency of man has been to leave 
het (here are many reasons fot 
this, and thev are not all traceable to 
masculine arrogance; many men still 


hold the view th 


at politics are a neceSs- 


sary evil, a nasty thing, a soiling thing, 
and sentimentalists ot that kn id have 
quite honestly tried to wean their 


women away from politics, because they 
had erected altogether fals« pi 
of a creature so ethereal and saintly that 
she must not think of political questions, 
though she was not too ethe re al to clean 
the Those men mean well, but 
they find it difficult to make themselves 
understood. 

Other men have taken up the attitude: 
“Oh, leave the government alone and 
FO and buy a hat. Here’s a check 
Yet others, of a more old-fashioned type, 
have practically put it, “Don’t you dare 
to start thinking; you might disagree 
with Faced by such influences, 
and lacking the encouraging to 
and to sit in parliament, women 
were not tempted into the political field. 
Few came to think of politics, and this 
explains why most female political p1- 
were spinsters—they had not to 
with discouragement from a 
his does not apply to those who 


ture 


orates. 


me. 


powe r 
vote 


oneers 
conte nd 
man 
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followed 


the pioneers; married womer 
jomed them in masses, as a_ prot 
against male hegemony \s the mat 


ried woman does not often evolve 


it follow 


not dis¢ ISS 


il ideas, s that hitherto she h 


ed politics with her male rel 


tives She had nothing to disc uss wit 
as arule, she agreed with her men, part] 
because she did, partly because it W: 
more comfortable. For few men hay 
outlived the view that a nice woman 
a woman who agrees with them. ‘T] 
: 
same applies to the child. Most mother 


gorous interest 1n the educati 
of their children, and they are respon 
ble for many of their ideas. It 1s wom 
who inculeate 1n the child its el: 


id as of re li 


1 
take a V1 


mental 
v10n, 


morality, manners. [|] 
father seldom takes a hand until t! 
child attains the age of twelve or tl 


teen—that is to say, until the child | 
comes less of an emotional creature 
more of an intellectual creature. It v 


be argued that many men delight in th 


little children, but if we analyze t 
eo of their interest we find th 
they treat them like kittens with whi 
it is pleasant to pl they seldom « 

sider ian as hun in beings in an el 
mentary state of F dedieammant: M 
will take seriously a Mexican India 
et, to sap child of ten, who 1s tnt 
nitely more educated and reflective, th 
will only reply, “ Don’t ask question 


(his rudeness often hides humility; 
have a son of eight who unfortunat« 
has developed a speculative 
ment; his questions and hypotheses ki 
to a metaphysical realm where Ka 
might wander blindly. The other day 


asked me, “‘Why am I?” I said I did 


tt mpel 


know.) The mother’s attitude is diff 
ent. Whereas the father takes a sh 
interest in his child of twelve or thirt 
because the child is capable of int 


lectual ideas, she, dean that time, | 
gins to detach herself from it. That 
why, perhaps, in infancy, children g 
erally love their mother better than th 
father, while in youth they turn to th 
father, who can meet their new int 
lectual needs. But this is also a crit 
cism of the mother’s influence. 
Whereas, during the early years, 

inculcates ideas, moral and religious, 
stops when the time comes for intell 


ual ideas because these are 


mal 


polit 





y 
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tical ideas, for which she has, as a 
_ neither the taste nor the equipment. 
is the condition which, I believe, is 
tly changing, and which will change 
swiftly as the exercise of political 
ver by women and, above all, the 
ing to women ot political careers, 
op her outlook. Before she can 
ch a gospel to her family she must 
it, though ignorance of gospels has 

t alwavs proved an impediment to 
Now political feeling has been 
ing very fast among women during 
last thirty years or so; though 
ho actively care for politics are 


che rs. 


uch less numerous than men of 
mind, still we have In England 
powerful societies, such as the 


en’s Liberal Federation, the Prim- 
League, the National Ked« ration 
men Workers, who among them 
many hundreds of thousand of 
rs who are all more or less polit- 

educated. Women have formed 
number of se mi-politic al 

ned with the 
nurses, with temperance, 


societies 
status of churches, 
pu- 
s, etc. In England and Canada 
omen citizen association have 
rmed, whose object 1S to encour- 
e study of political, social, and 
questions. hey are growl 
adily, and doubtle Ss have the il 
rpart in America. The suffrage 
es, which were very strong, are 
all maintaining their organiza- 
have no doubt that the National 
in’s Party, in America, which has 
hes in every state, will continue its 
on political lines long after the 


io 
ng 


| g vote iS obtained in the Senate, 
Hf ll women enfranchised under your 
eral law. It follows that by degrees 


proportion of women with political 
ests will tend to equal the propor- 
f men addicted to politics. Nota- 
vhen in America, as in England, a 


9 nan is standing for the legislature, she 
-| tend to stimulate the interest of her 
| ale constituents. For along time the 
nt x issue must be set; we cannot, for 


between Mrs. 
wn and Mr. Smith in a manner as 
exed as we do | Mr. 


petween 
‘ d Mr. Smith. Women feel 


iny generations, choose 


Brown 
this SCX 
i ] ; | 
ence still more than men; while a 
1 
vote for a woman because he 
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thinks her a good candidate in spite of 
being a woman, for a long time many 
will tend to another 
woman as a demonstration of esprit d 
corps. That is unavoidable, because 
woman 1s still inferior in the state, and 
the persecuted must, in the 
Franklin, ‘“‘hang together, 
they shall hang separately.” 

| believe that the effects of this gTOW- 
ing political consciousness will be con- 
siderable. hey will not be very great 
on the men of the family, because most 
men are beyond argument; the _ best 
even a man like Lincoln could hope to do 
was to pull over to his side the Wwaverers 
and thus to obtain 
stalwarts who were 


women vote for 


vords ot 


yr assuredly 


a majority Ove! the 


de termine d to vote 


against him, even if he came over to 
their side; what a man will not take 
from Abraham Lincoln he will certainly 


not take from his wife ; however often she 
may say it. 

Children, however, are in 
position because they 
cause they naturally 
a Socialist? 


“What is 


do mn the oe 


a ditke rent 
are curious, be- 
want to know: 
What do people 
nat¢ ‘ata etc. Lhe growingly 
political woman will tell them; she will 
expiain elementary politic 
of which 


i il ideas, as a 
the child will develop 
intellectually a little earlier than it did. 
I have no illusions as to the quality of 
these ide as; there 1s no reason to think 
that the political women will be less 
crude, less stupid, less intolerant, and 
less smug than the political men. They 
may even be worse, being more pas- 


result 


sionate; they will fill their children’s 
heads with atrocious political preju- 
dices. But when it comes to heads a 


pre judice 1S bette than a void, because 
at least prejudice leads to a political at- 
titude, whereas the void is the natural 
home of passing error. This forecast is, 
of course, conditioned by locality 
as period. 


as well 
In countries where women 
are already politically advanced, such as 
New Zealand, Norway, Finland, etc., 
the political influence of women will be 
more thorough than in countries 
America, where women 


such as 
are less inclined 
to take a part in politics, in countries 
such as Spain and Italy, where a wom- 
an’s interest in politics 1s looked upon as 
an evidence of bad manners. And this 
kind of influence is likely to be slower in 
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di velopment, kk >in effect. But all over 
the world, as the right to vote and the 
right to sit develops, as it imevitably 
must, now that the women of England, 
Russia, and Germany are enfranchised, 
and that America hesitates on the brink, 
there is likely to be a shift in the intel- 
lectual focus of women. 

Us to the last thirt vears or SO wome- 
en’s interests were hardly ever political. 


| he did not tak part in elections; an 


Knelish duchess, in the eighteenth cen- 
tl lid k butcher to obtain his 
\ | this is n exactly what 1s 
meant by political power. A sign of this 
withdrawal from politics 1s found in the 
i that in th 1d f the nineteenth 


century there were hardly any English 
\ nen Radicals; there were female re- 
iC I bu ( | cked the party, 
not because yy its politics, but because 
the party meant thei class, thei 
pleasures, and their income. [hat was 
not politi s, but selt defense. During the 
la t two generat however, a change 


ol andmoth« rs be gan, 


about 18s0 by an increasing interest in 
religiou administration and_ foreign 
missions; they passed on to an interest in 
thet lat fmol als, which carries us 
to about 1 the ne xt step W as the de- 
velopment of women’s groups interested 
in prohibition, women’s suffrage, local 
rovernment Brietly, they entered the 


political field, and when, in the eighties, 
the: began to form political organiza- 
itely parallel with those of the 
had staked thei claim. 


tions absolu 
men, they 


My own feeling is that the movement 
will accentuate itself; that while they 
will maintain their old and natural in- 


terest in questions re atonal or moral, 
matters iectine children, health, “ond 
ing, they will travel farther into general 
politi . How far this will go and in 
what direction it will travel is not clear 
Though believing that there are no men 
and that there are no women, but only 
majorities, the fact remains that there 
are majorities, that there are essential 
differences of mental outlook between 
men and women; these differences must 
hind expre ssion in coming political ide: 
Though it be comparatively easy to fore. 
cast the influence of political women on 
the family, it is not so easy to figure 
what it will be on national life. There is 
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very little to go upon. The present cor 


dition of Russia and Germany, whic! 


will certainly provide important ey 
dence because they are large nations 
various composition, prevents us to-da 
from drawing conclusions. In Finlan 
and Norway the female vote is, on th 
whole, advanced, but I suspect that tl 
arises from the fact that only very 
vanced women stand for the legislati 
ind that the majority of Finnish 
Norwe ol; in women € ithe r abstain or vot 
for the moder ate parties. From Ameri 
an obtain no information unt 
the “ean amendment discloses wh 
women do in a general Presidenti 
election; 
Party has been so busy extending tl 
franchise that it naturally had no tin 
to take up an attitude on broad politi 
questions. 


also Wwe 


The same applies to Britai 
where suffrage is too young; it Is al 


too partial, as no woman under thirty 


can vote, and it leaves out the er 
mass of working-girls. Probably, { 


that reason, it tends to be mainly cor 


servative. \lso there has not yet be 
time to collect British women 
strictly female political groups. So f 
have only a ridiculous organizati 
called the Women’s Party, run by 
and Miss Pankhurst, Miss Annie Kk: 
ney, and Mrs. Drummond. This org 
zation has put up a program enti 
devoted to the most vulgar forms 
jingoism. It aims notably at a reven; 
ful reduction of German mineral 
sources, and at the maintenance of 
present alliances after the war; ther 
fore it opposes the League of Nati 
it asks the government to refuse n: 
ralization to Germans, regardless of 
sultant hatreds; it apparently desire: 
tariff. Briefly, it is arrayed on the si 
of the coarsest thinking, and seeks 
cruits among people of the coarsest Pp: 
sions. It has no conception of an evo 


ing world, no desire for the limitation o! 
aristocratic or capitalist tyrannies, a! 


supports a future of commercial hati 
and competitive armament. The f 
that out of six printed columns in 
program only one and a half deal w 
purely feminine questions deprives it 
the right to call itself a ‘“‘woman’ 


party. Our alleged Women’s Party 
following the road to junkerdom. 


so far the American Woman’ 


) 








in} 
mi 
ne 
we 
tic 
th 
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The future influence of these coars« 
thinkers on the masses will be as con- 
siderable as the present influence of the 
coarse men. Both will trade on passion 
ind sensation, and both must be over- 


thrown by love and justice. lo a certain 


extent, love and justice will tind re- 
cruits among women. Whether they 
will find as many among women as 


mong men is at present doubtful, be- 
cause in political matters, where none 
shall survive who are incapable of mod- 
eration and fellow-feeling, if you want 
real, obstinate stupidity and brute cru- 
elty, you will readily find it in a political 
woman. As usual, her defects go with het 
she is capable of enthusiasm, 
of great hates 
Rosa Luxemburg was more 


qualitice S; 
therefore 
great love Ss 


than Liebknecht, just as Catherine of 
Russia was more than Potemkin. In 
England, at least, apart from the old 


political societies, there 1s as yet no In- 
dication of interest in general political 
the labor 
The bulk of women politicians 
in England—and this applies as much to 
the parliamentary candidates as to the 
tend 
lines 


questions except among 


women. 


voters to specialize along foul 
namely, the care of the 


child and mother, liquor, purity laws, 


main 


and social reform as represented by mat- 
ters affecting unemployment and hous- 
ing. The present trend is, therefore, do- 
mestic, and when we consider that in 
nearly all the American where 
women are enfranchised, liquor prohibi- 
tion was put forward; when we note that 
the same is valid in New Zealand, where 
also pensions at a rather earlier age have 
come in; when we note that in Norway 
and Finland very liberal divorce laws 
have been introduced—tt 1s legitimate to 
expect that the development in Eng- 
land, and the further development in 
\merica, will be much on the same lines. 
[hat is to say, we may expect that the 
main influence of woman on _ national 
life will be in home affairs. It is true 
that there is no close correspondence be- 


states 


tween the vote the elector casts and the 
act which the parliament eventually 
from San Francisco to Congress 
the political tank leaks all the way. Still, 
it matters a good deal how this political 
tank was originally filled, because this 
determines the nature of the residue. | 

Vou. CXXXIX.—No 


passes 


829.—12 


as well as of 
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suspect that woman’s contribution will 
consist mainly in block votes demanding 
measures such as mothers’ pensions, 
Puritanic laws, liens on men’s incomes, 
possibly better provision for the illegiti- 
mate, extended education, providing it 
doesn’t cost too much. Not a sufhcient 
program, but that is all the program 
which we can at first expect from a new 
political class. 

I do not suppose that for some time 
the female vote will concern itself much 


with general politics. The old organi- 


Zations do indeed take an interest in 
imperial affairs; societies such as the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, and the 
various conservative associations, fre- 


quently hold meetings at which the po- 
litical faith of the group is preached in 
regard to the affairs of the day, generally 
by men, sometimes by 
ways to 


women, and al- 
of women. These 
women are not an inde pendent nucleus; 
they take thei politics as a baby takes 
its bottles, but still, they do form a nu- 
cleus of political interest; as the fean- 
chise 


an audie nce 


educates them in selecting thei 


allegiance, and occasionally SWervVving 
from it, they are likely to develop a 


greater keenness for such questions as 
finance, military, naval, colonial, and 
affairs. \t present the VY are 
politically blank; generally in England 
Conservative 


foreign 


women 
Liberal women 


want a big navy, 
a little navy, just as | 
upon a time, Democratic 
women wanted free silver and Republi- 
can women supported the Dingley bill 
For to support a cause does not always 
mean that one believes in it, and may 
mean that one has not thought about it 
Thinking about causes is often fatal to 
loyalty. 

Still, women will have to think about 
general questions as much as men, which 


suspect, once 


is not a great deal to ask, if a streak of 
common sense 18 to run through thei 
VIEWS. \t present few women are so 


concerned; here and there we find an ex- 
pert, like Mrs. Sidney Webb on indus- 
trial inspection, like Mrs. Besant on 
India, like Miss Ida Tarbell; we have 
anarchist leaders like Emma Goldman, 
peace propagandists like the late Baron- 
ess von Suttner, and Olive Schreiner; 
now and then a woman breaks into philo- 
sophic theory, such as ‘‘ Vernon Lee,” o1 
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into finance, like the late Mrs. Hetty 
Green. But these are single swallows, 
and few will deny that when women mix 
with men their rdle, while general poli- 
tics are being discussed, is either to agree 
with a smile of admiration, or to bristle 
in contradiction unsupported by fact 
and even by argument. In the main, 
they do not care . they do not think about 
these things; so far there was no reason 
why they should, because for centuries 
their opinion has not been asked. Being 
kept out of that world, they have never 
realized the connection between thet 
home life, their comfort, and, let us say, 
foreign policy. I do not suppose that 
the war will have altered this much; 
woman 1S sO used to calamity that it iS 
quite possible that Belgian women who, 
for four years, have lived under the 
thrall of the German kommandantur, 
will return peacefully to their babies and 
their stews, considering German rule as 
one of the evils such as poverty, bereave- 
ment, Or pestilence, which have alw ays 
come woman's way and always will. It 
is easy to Overrate the effects of the Wal 

the war has had, and will have, no 

rect effects; it has merely stimulated 
into advancement or reaction factors 
which are already at work. War de- 
velops; it does not create. 

Phat development will powerfully af- 
fect women. Though, for the last four 
vears, most have read only head-lines, 
some the war news, a very few the only 
thing that matters—namely, the obscure 
political news from the little states, and 
the apparently dull decisions of their 
own governments as to controls, con- 
scientious objection, restrictions of the 
liberty of meeting and of the press, etc., 
all have had to move in this atmosphere, 
and all have had to take in a little of it. 
They have not taken in much; they are 
in the same state of obscurity as their 
men, who glimpse the world through 
seven thicknesses of glass darkly. But 
they do glimpse something. Shades move 
across their cloudy retina, and the future 
of the world is all illumination. That is 
an optimistic way of putting it; it 1s pos- 
sible to be optimistic about mankind when 
we compare the intellectual development 


of a man of to-day with that of a man of 


the stone age. After all, another thirty 
thousand vears draws notime from lime. 


Development being then assumed, | 
suspect that it will take place in women, 
not from any love of knowledge or jus- 
tice, but through the source which has 
so long been potent in mankind—hatred. 
One dislikes being beaten in argument; 
therefore one works up a case so as to 
be able to defend one’s views, and, still 
more, to stifle another’s views. Most 
women will have to do this, because at 
present most women are of the conserva- 
tive temperament. Now so long as there 
were no radicals the conservatives of 
this world lived in political happiness 
they were not compelled to think. That 
has, until lately, been the position of 
woman, for nobody cared what she 
thought. So she didn’t, and proved a 
valuable conservative. But during the 
last forty or fifty years, first in Russia 
among the nihilists, then in Scandinavia 
among the moral reformers, a little later 
in England and America among. the 
women’s rights advocates, in Germany 
among the social democrats, there have 
arisen women who thought, and nearly 
all turned to some form of socialism. A 
great many are eloquent, some are prac- 
tical, all are intense, pugnacious, and 
incredibly active. Among us to-day they 
form committees, issue manifestos, send 
deputations to Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson, trundle round the 
country enormous petitions. They ar 
intensely irritating to their conservative 
sisters, who do wish they'd let the old 
world alone. But they don’t, and they 
won't. They insist on invading peaceful 
villas, and, when confronted by ignorant 
opposition, belch forth such masses of 
hgures about infant mortality and ex 
chequer receipts, so many facts and 
names and dates, that, enraged by hav 
ing no similar ammunition with which 
to reply, the conservative woman is be- 
ing more and more driven to acquire 
some. That is good, for the poor thing 
who goes out to collect political shell 
with which to pulverize the labo: 
woman, often comes home with a boom 


erang which, when discharged, flies back. 


hits her between the eyes, and wafts h« 
into an entirely unexpected politica 
paradise. 

It is not an ideal way of acquiring 


education. Still, the goose who takes in 


her food through a machine that forc« 

















t down her neck, somehow or other 
1. | suppose it is better that one shot 
e to knowledge, us 
gainst inst¢ ad of for mankind, than not 
me to knowledg: at all All this, | 
will have its good effects, par 
larly in. England and America 
ich more than on the 
nd to take an interest in home affairs 
the exclusion of affairs. Be 


island, because 


gets 
ild 
intending to use it 


elieve, 
; whe re. 
Continent, men 


foreign 

IS¢ England 1S an 
\merica 1s a distant continent, ther 
ale inhabitants have never felt the for 
mer so actual i did the Krenchman., 


the German, or the Serb, who are con 





| ious of him all the time behind a thin 
tier of ba onets Lhe Wal has made 
ceneral p litics more actual in England 
nd u America; We have had to concern 
elves with Vlachs, Czechs, and Bos- 
with socialism and Bolsheviks, 

th foreign exchange and_ shipping 
ipacity None of that will die; it will 
rely go to sle¢ p, and in its slee p, toss. 

{t wall help a great deal if the general 
politi of the future toss in thei sleep, 


ithe than he ina stupor, to 


( Id sweated 


Start up 
nightmare. 


Woman will have her part in this drama 
LUISE she l newel to the Pr ame 

\\ | in ! nki | rather In the 
nie position a the | nited states 

gy nation Both are Benjamins 

t as the | ni ed States, b rising asa 
litical form a century and a half 
by becoming fathers of the French 
Revolution, and of all revolutions right 
to the Bolshevik, just by having 
le in imaginative leap, created a 


nodern civilization with a new theory of 
vernment, a new political morality, 
new will 

nent. Lhe | nited otates started on 
their career unhampered | 
traditions, and 
herited the culture of the 
ould take what they 
legacy, and leave the FeSt. 


nd a humanity, so woman 
\ monarchs, 
vet they 1 
world Phe, 
wanted from the 
Chis they did, 
and thus they hav 
ecome the most hopeful political fores 
n the world, the rallying point of inter 
itionalism, and perhaps the center of 
political harmony and_ peace 
which the troublous little 
the European states will gravitate ; 
nto a political Nirvana lhe political 


voman of the future has opportunities of 


) 


itles, class 


ometimes WIS¢ ly, 


toward 


atoms we call 
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that kind. She is not hampered by the 
old political allegiances. Such political 
knowledge as we possess les before her; 
she is going to learn less from experience, 
that dull old fool with the 
and. the rule of thumb, than 
from young knowledge, pitiless 
of tact, and cold deducer ot 
She 


solemn fac« 
slovenly 
bright 
chronicle 
absolute may learn het 
lesson badly, but it will not quite be the 
master’s fault. 

What effect the entry of the political 
will have upon the legislatures 
themselves Is not easy to Say, because 
know of the tempera- 
ment does not necessarily apply to the 
political woman. Lhe comic papers in 
England like to make jokes about femal 
Members of Parliament, to 
toons whe re the \ 


conde lusion 


woman 


what we female 


print car- 
are shown doing fancy 
work or powdering their noses during 
the debates. I do not think that the 
women legislators will be as representa- 


tive as all that, and | chronicle with re- 
gret the View that they will seldom 
powder their noses. No, the woman 
legislator will not become a legislator 


She 
will approximate to man, but I think her 
influence rather dif- 
ferent; she will probably import, as did 


Miss Rankin, a 


unless she has some virile quality. 
in Congress will be 


certain emotional at- 


mosphere, which | for one think valu 
able in assemblies always a littl in- 
human \s regards the question that 


interests the public more—namely, het 
influence on the moral tone of politics, 
this will depend upon the 


finds herself in. 


politics she 
Vhus, In France, she 
will find herself in a parliament inclined 
to financial corruption; in countries such 
as Spain and Portugal, in a mechanical 
system of alternative rule 
servatives and sham radicals; in 


by sham con- 
\mer- 
hnancial 
interests juggle with the law and contin 
ually conflict with the representatives of 
popular morality and justice; in Eng 
land, in a Parliament where financial cot 
ruption is very slight, but where faiths 
can be seduced by a post of power or a 
a duke. he woman legis- 
lator will be influenced by the nature of 
her temptation, and I think she will best 
resist the temptation of money. The 
type of woman who 1s interested in poli 
a rule, care tor 


ica, in an assembly where 


lunch with 


tics doe S not, as money, 
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either because she belongs to the labor- 
ing class and has few desires, or because 
she belongs to the rich class. In England 
Wwe don't bribe people , We make the mM ric h 
Anatole 


Ove! the 


first, and, as Krance says, the 
rich exhibit poor this moral 
uperiority, that they neither beg in the 
treet nol steal bread. 

But where her weakness may he 1: 
probably in the direction of honors and 
ot power, For thousands of years we have 
so much encouraged woman’s vanity that 
self-exaltation many become a 
habit; | am credibly told that a large pro 
portion of the 


has In 


titles which have show 


ered from the Lloyd-George government 


as water from a leaky bath, have been 
accepted by men because thei wives 
wante d to be Lady %; And, whe reas it 


is becoming an act of good form to refus¢ 
the Order of the British Empire, I heat 
of no who has declined to be 
\s to power, I have, 


woman 
Dame. 


during this war, seen women in mino! 


made a 


positions controlling nurses, directing 
wages, even running fling-rooms, and 
always filled with a bitter, earnest de 
light in controlling other women. From 
that point of view the woman legislato1 
will he corruptible 7 she will expose you 
if you offer her a hundred thousand dol 
lars, but if you offer het 
assistant-directorship, she may very well 
vote for you. That is if you make 
no bargain, for the art of 
not seeming to corrupt; 
the born corrupter prefers to inoculate 
with the microbes of gratitude and loy- 
alty. 

Loyalty will certainly be 


the woman legislator. 


al sub-de puty- 


corruption 
consists In 


Causes may be 


lost, but seldom lose their women. The 
result of that, in legislatures where 
women are at all numerous, will be the 


consolidation of the parties. Woman 1s 
a born party hack; the leader she has 
adopt d she continues to support be vond 
the point of conhdence, because where 
confidence fails loyalty steps in. If she 
feels that see her leader 
too cl arly, she imitates Nelson, puts up 
the telescope to her blind eye. If she 
did not do that in other relations di- 
vorces might be more 


soon she may 


numerous. 

But, whereas every cloud has its silvet 
lining, every silver lining has its cloud, 
and | am convinced that the very ex- 
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tremism of woman will militate against 
this loyalty. Women do not readily 
compromise; what they think and what 
want, they think and 
crystalline sharpne ss. In the home the 


but that 1s not so; 


they want witl 
seem to compromise, 
they pive in. 


In the \ 


And when they have give 
return to the charge, flve 1 
again if they must, and try again, ar 
eventually get what they want from 
man who has grown sick of the subject. | 
think, in the legislature S, they will tre 
the pre side nt rather like a husband, Sa\ 
‘Yes, dear,’ out loud, and, ‘‘Sha’n’t, 
tt 1 think this an excelle: 
thing, because but a liar can en 
tirely agree with a political party, but 
f women independents become numet 
ous in the legislatures, it is likely that 
loyalty on the one side, and particulat 
ism on the other, would import a certall 
restlessness into the political 
phere. he parties that have 
supporters can rely on them as solid and 
impervious to the arguments of the othe 
but, on the other hand, they will 
never know when an apparently Minot! 
question may to forn 
a block and to s« parate from the party 
This is my 


none 


atmos 


women 


side; 


Cause the women 


OWN expe rience on commit 
tees, and it 1s borne out by the observa 
tion of bitter departmental feuds in th 
British civil service. lhe women wet 
often irreconcilable. Brick walls and 
schisms are likely to be strengthens d b 
the woman legislator. 

This does not mean that she will not 
be able. Indeed, I belie ve that the avel 
age woman legislator will be far superi 
intellectually to the average male leg! 
lator, bec ause, 
for men, 
women. 


while women vote readil 
do not readily vote f 
| he women who overcome Ma 
prejudice must therefore be 
unusual attainments, and so their pre 
ence 1n the legislatures 1s bound to rat 
the intellectual level. In general, th 
expansion of political interests amon 
is bound to proht the 
where it takes place; it will reduce th 


sluggishness of mind which bars progre 


men 


women 


women 1S State 


be cause 1t 1S progress, by realizing hi 
rights in human affairs woman will | 
brought to her responsibiliti 
That, | think, is ideal politics to leat 
your debt to humanity, and the best v 
of paying It. 


close I 
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| 
x 
! During 
| 
BY HERBERT 
ata AN the last day of 


Pas August, 1914, the su 
perintendent of a steel- 





yj Ak) plant said tome: “You 
- i have heard that the 
ope \ government 1s prepar- 

‘ LAPIS 


ing to go ta Bordeaux 


e Charleroi, it is not surprising 





“Yes,” I answered, “the panic seems 
to be on. But you have confidence, have 


1 not, that you can hold your peo 


“Oh, the Parisian working-man does 
t think of flight. He 


has nowhere 


TO 

, and no money to go with. Anyway 

has much more Z than the 
irgeois. 

lhree weeks later, while we were still 

cing over the battle of the Marne, 


et the steel manufacturer in a restau- 
t eating sauerkraut and sausage. 
seside his plate stood a big mug of beer 


lt was just as 1f there were no German 
asion. 
4 Back from Borde wux?” | asked, jok 
tol that was the 


teasing question 
lo my 
answered athrmatively. 
| must explain,” he added, “‘though 
1 know | not the f? ard type. 
it the explanation is confidential. You 
must say nothing about it until after the 

ir. [| was summoned to Bordeaux by 

government with othe 

ts and members of the 

What Wwe 


tt 
cre 


moment. astonishment, 


am 


metallur- 
Comite 
told down there 
would have been a real 
ragedy 1f we had tzken it as a tragedy 
hank God, there 


no lost 


des 
I rees., were 


Borde aux 


+ 


Wasnt a o! 


\ his nerve. We French 
happy-go-lucky people, perhaps, but 
Ve do know how to rise to emergence s.”” 
When the waiter had taken the order, 


man us 


are a 





the steel man told me about the munt- 
tions situation in France. The war is 
Over. Now tor the glory ot French In- 


Effort ot 
the War 


France 


IDAMS GIBBONS 
dustry—I can write about what I 
learned that might, and what I have 


heard and seen since. 

\ few weeks of hghting had upset the 
theories and calculations of strategists, 
publicists, economists, military critics, 
It had been an axiom 
that the next European war would be 
very short. The decisive battles would 
take place within the month after wat 
was declared, and the decisive factors 
would be speed of mobilization and abil- 
ity to use to the greatest effect the means 
ot 
Consequently, 


and statesmen. 


destruction beforehand 


authorities had 
attention upon mo- 
bilization and transportation. France 
and Germany had both worked out thei 


amass¢ d 
military 
concentrate d the iI 


plans for “the next war” with the idea 
of giving quickly the decisive blow ot 


stopping once for all the enemy’s offen- 
sive. Germany's preparations were 
more thorough than those ot France, and 
on a larger scale. But no more than the 
French did the Germans conceive the 
possibility of continuous hgehting, with 
artillery preparation and support, ex- 
tending over hundreds of kilometers and 
lasting through weeks. ‘The war had not 
been on a month before it was realized 
on both side S, luc kily ! that the amount 
of artillery and the supply of ammuni- 
tion were woefully inadequate to the 
new nece ssitit s ot ofke nsive and de fen- 
sive fighting. Ammunition was being 
used ten times as fast as was anticipated. 
When M. Millerand, the Minister of 
War, summoned to Bordeaux the leading 
steel and iron men of France, it was to 
tell them that the fate of the country was 
in their hands. ‘The 75-cm. field-artillery 
cannon was proving itself, as had been 
foreseen by the Balkan wars, the weapon 
of armies in the _ held. 
But the consumption of shells was fat 
beyond what had been provided for. If 
France was going to make full use of this 


i? \ } 
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without delay a thousand pet engineers, and 
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conTrerence was crippl | 


tion of its statt 


nt the men who } 
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t i delicate matte 
iva t 


re itho t ¢ r | 
to the enem 
t t} it the riviic 
to tem the Germ 
] ¢ bitte! g 





g t-. ( ench govel 
( e, to port, espe lly fre the f 1 it tilles nd sl 
United State But the tnal P te lust is called upon 
France would have to rely upon | f t | Steel was delivet 
l lustrial resources 1 raw tate ording to serial pe 
lhe little group to whom M. Milk itions, and had to pass the most rig 
rand outlined his demand ild have pection lhe government mad 
} many reasons to prove tl » t Bo 1 Puteaux; munit 
ilit ot exe iting it (sens il ir Tre | | ¢ d Rheim rifl 
forced retreat abandoned to the ene: t St.-l Chatellérault, and Tull 
tl lustrial regio ; tHe I rtl l | i i h ; | l 
east hich contained t eater part ot ( | pecihcations tor tl 
ce’ p! { I the | duct 75-cn Il] demand 1 manufacture | 
teel, and most of het ind coal hydraul pre \s the shell wa 
the ided regi ( 70 pr ent. of — bottle th t ( the steel had 1 
( ( | l pel ent of he D high] t ( | 1} n there ¢ 
Vie: eee seed cuit bel the copp ind the fus 
tributed four-hfths of France’s coke seventer parts to think about | 
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Not | had the se resource be | t ) Id t provise lt ulic m chin 
t | ( | he t 1 bee de lt » tl | rd ul nite | quantit 
enen produc ng | t Before the high-tensio teel. 
I Ky ce imp rt | \| twent 1) { ° oedet assured the Gern 
mill tol of coal 1 three millio [ronmastt \ sociation on January 
t f coke Most of the coke came 1915, that t French metallurgical 
from Germat and was destined to the dustry was paralyzed by the invasion 
steel-plants of central France and Nor the northern and eastern industrial 
mandy! Kven could roreign supplies of gions to the point ot hopeless con 
( | and be di 1 upon, transpo! promising the national defense. But t] 
tat i la k v /] D Knew nothing of the B 
lhe probl f labor not | deaux meet 1 of how M. M 
f idable tl that of raw mate id’s appeal \ being answered at t] 
et alee ee 9 4 | mon t | innounced com] 
t entered France’s calculat cently the ruin of French competit 
b t tr indust Va tt =One of the most damning indictment 
foresee he mulitar arsenals re contempo Germany 1s to be fo 
called ups to send important part 1 t h speeches as this, which 
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veal a lack of moral sense in the indus- 
trial leaders of the German people. But 


we owe much to the tende ney of these 
Herren Doktoren to believe that the 
fatherland has a monopoly of organizing 
ability and knowledge, of 
powel utilize material 


scientihiie 
to mobilize and 


forces. Victims of their own conceit, the 
Germans discounted the _— of 
France mustering an army in the rear, 


f industry in euauaan 
o put into the hands of the army at the 


_ Cc apt. uns of 


vit the means of saving the world 
from Deutschland uber alles. On our side, 
when we come to write the history of 
the war, let us not look for the effort and 


the genius, which brought the victory, in 
gene rals and combatant troops alone. 


During the winter of 1914-15, when 


the armies were digging themselves in 
from the North Sea to Switzerland, the 
teel and iron manufacturers started to 


make up for the formidable diminution 
in raw-steel production caused by the 
loss of the northern and eastern regions. 
Long-neglected coal and iron de posits 


were utilized. Mines in uninvaded De- 


partments, from the Pyrenees to the 
Pas de Calais, were developed to the 
limit of production. Coke-ovens were 
set up. A new system of transportation 
was organized, and the rolling- stock 
found somewhere. Plants that had 
never competed with the north in raw 


teel were equipped with 'vhebey otto 
nd converters. Labor-recruiting agents 
scoured Italy, Spain, and North Africa. 
New methods and new machinery were 
devised so that women could be used ; 

nanual laborers. No foundry or ma- 
prsge B was too small to be over- 
looked in the inventory of shell-produ- 
cing possibilities. Factories got thei 
steel and expert instructors. In quan- 
tities ranging from ten to a thousand per 
day, 75-cm. shells were turned out. In 
\pril, IQS, the French armies were re- 
ceiving nearly a million shells a week for 
the precious soixante-quinze. 


This was only the beginning. The 
e-quinz? cannon had to be re- 

pl: woul and increased in number. Trench 
warfare called for heavier cannon and 
shells. Larger shells cannot be manu- 


factured, like the 75-cm., from cut-steel 
bars turned and drilled on lathes. They 
must be forged. This required new in- 
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stallation of machinery in factories, and 
an enormous increase in consumption of 
raw material. Since tempered steel i 
sufhcient quantity could not be fur- 
nished, the big shells had to be cast in 
foundries. 

(he ingenious makeshifts applied to 
shell production, however, did not work 
when it was a question of cannon. 
Fortunately for France, the navy had 
not followed the example of the army in 
For- 
too, the old law which forbade 
French industry to accept foreign orders 
and to export war material was repealed 
in 1885. For thirty years the big estab- 


manufacturing its own equipment. 
tunately, 


lishments of central France—Le Creu- 
sot, Montlucon, St.-Chamond, St.-Eti- 
enne, and Firminy—had been working 


for the French navy, and for the 
and navies of 
They were equipped with open-hearth 
furnaces, and produced fine steel in 
ingots. In competition with Vickers and 
Krupp, their export business had de- 
manded the most delicate and powerful 
steel products. The resources and capac- 
ity of these plants, constantly increased 


armies 
a dozen foreign countries. 


during the war under the stimulus of 
danger, saved France and her allies from 
defeat. By the time we Americans 


made up our minds to come into the war, 
French industry was in a position to give 
the artillery without which our 
armies would have cut a sorry figure at 
the front. 

Throughout the war, France received 
less than 10 per cent. of her artillery and 
shells from abroad. The exact figures 
will not be available for a long time yet, 


us, also, 


but in saying “less than 10 per cent.” 
l am certainly on the safe side.! This is 


an illustration of how French metallurgi- 
cal industry responded to M. Miuille- 
rand’s appeal at Bordeaux. It should 
correct the curious impression of many 
of my compatriots that France’s needs 

Phe 


show 


last tables, published in February, 
percentage of increases only as fat 
beginning of October, 1916. These are sufficiently 
eloquent to indicate France’s effort in the manu- 
facture of cannon and ammunition. ‘Taking 100 
as a basis on August 1, 1914, the Ministry of 
Armament shows the following stupendous results 
for the after the meeting at Bor- 
deaux: machine-guns, 16,43 rifles, 29,570; ex- 
shells, 3,94 other shells 
caliber, 8,900; 75-cm. cannon, 3,22 


20; 
heavy cannon, 2,30 


1919, 
as the 


first two years 


plosives, 3,750; 75-cm 
of larger 
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‘All this created out of nothing, in the 
nidst of the war, with the Germans hfty 
mules away! How did you do it ‘es | ex- 
laimed. 

‘Had to,” answered Monsieur Citroén. 

Phe me tallurgical industry had other 
burdens than and 


Rifles were 


those of munitions 


annon imposed upon it. 


never before manufactured except in 
arsenals of the state They were now 
called for by the million from private 


\ CXXXIX N S20 





dag 
| he thou 
aviation 


trench 
gers required tempered steel. 
sandfold and in 
automobile transport was possible only 
if steel and iron parts were delivered 
promptly. Machinery for shops was 
importe d, but most of it had to be made 
in France. Phe armies could never get 
barbed picks, shovels, 

\s trench warfare developed, 
light railwavs for feeding ammunition to 


Bavone ts and 


industry. 


Increase WN 


enough wire, 


crowbars. 
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the batteries all along the front were 
needed. Steel-plants had to furnish the 
rails. Later, heavy artillery could not be 
handled without wide-gauge railways 
and special trucks. ‘| hen came the idea 
of armored trains and automobiles. At 
the very time the ste el-plants were work- 
ing to the limit to turn out heavy artil- 
le ry, the Gene ral Staff re alize d that the 
de fe nsive, mu¢ h le SS the offe nsive, could 
not be successful without machine-guns 
and armored machine-gun emplace- 
ments. Even with labor assured and 
factories expanding and machines in- 
stalled to keep pace with the insatiable 
demands, steel and iron men were not 
free from the constant fear of running 
out of raw material and coal. Iron ore, 
pig-iron, and steel—the hgures mounted 
from month to month like the figures of 
the budget of the Ministry of Finance. 
But steel could not be multiplied, like 
money, by paper and loans. 

France imported pig-iron and brought 
ore from the Pyrenees. Up to the end 
of 1916 much coal came from England. 
lhe intensiheation of submarine war- 
fare necessitated the recall from thei 
regiments of all the miners. ‘This did 
not remove the miners from danger. 
[hey were put to a greater test than 
when fighting. Right up to the front 
lines in Flanders and the Artois, the 
precious coal-mines were exploited. Dur- 
ing 1917, France succeeded in mining 
thirty million tons of coal—three-fourths 
of her ante-bellum output! When im- 
ports in pig-iron fell off, blast-furnaces 
in the Gironde, the Loire Inférieure and 
Normandy, enabled France to increase 
her production 210 per cent. between 
July, 1915, and July, 1917. Be fore the 
war there was no hre-brick industry in 


France. All the supply came from 
Euboea in Greece. ‘This was cut off en- 
tirely. Lo keep blast and open-hearth 


furnaces, coke-ovens and _ converters 
lined, a new industry was created. 

Next in importance to the metallur- 
gical effort of France, and not less dith- 
cult to succeed in, was the chemical 
effort. ‘This was a held in which Ger- 
many had excelled in time of peace. 
Her doctors of philosophy, engaged 
wholesale by huge industrial enterprises, 
gave their employers the benefit of tire- 
less and systematic experimental labora- 


tory work. We have heard much sine: 
the war of aniline dyes. The personal 
experience of each of us has taught the 
lesson of our dependence upon Germany. 
Aniline dyes were only one field of su 
periority. German chemical products of 
every kind competed successfully with 
French products in French markets. The 
Ministry of War, in spite of the loss of 
the iron and coal of the north and east, 
had something to fall back upon in 
metallurgy. In chemistry, there was 
practically nothing to supplement gov- 
ernment provisions for manufacturing 
explosives. It was impossible to divert 
to the produc tion of « xplosives the plants 
that were struggling to meet a tenfold 
increase of demand for drugs. Other 
plants were built. And when the Ger- 
mans started to use asphyxiating gases, 
an unexplored teld of chemical effort 
was entered upon on a large scale. Ob- 
sery ation balloons alone were overtaxing 
the existing gas-producing capacity of 
the nation. But one never finds the 
French at their wit’s end. By a super- 
human effort, raw materials were found. 
Of coal, however, adequate supplies 
could not be diverted to the chemical 
factories. Lhe chemical manufacturers 
concentrated their plants in the Depart- 
ments near the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
used electricity venerated by water- 
power. For decades, economists and 
scientists urged the harne SSIng of moun 
tain watercourses fed by the perennial 
mountain snow. It required the pres 
ure of the German invasion to secure 
wide-spread use of what the French call 


iy 
/ i1llé DLaANCHE 


1 am often asked what scene of wat 
made the deepest impression upon m« 
during the ten vears | have been follow- 
ing armies. I know that I am expected 
to speak of a battle, a massacre, an ail 
raid, refugees, oO! the havoc of destruc- 
tion. For there is surprise when I an- 
swer, ““An endless chain of auto-trucks 
passing by night along the Verdun-Bar- 
le-Duc road in March, 1916.”’ The Ger- 
mans had concentrated their artillery 
and best troops for the final battle of th« 
war. [he railway behind the French was 
destroyed. In spite of the heroism of 
the defenders of the forts of Verdun, 
they could not have held back the Ge 
mans without food and ammunition 
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[Those auto - trucks 
ied France from 
the fate that has final- 
been meted out to 
the aggressor. | he 


immunition they car- 


ried enabled the 
Krench to hurl back 
shell for shell. As 1 


it< h ¢ d them pass 
towal d the thunder 
and lightning of the 
valley ot the Me use, | 
r ¢ alize d that they 
formed the link be- 
tween the army of the 
front and the 


army of 


the rear. France Was 
resisting victoriously 
because her entire 
population Was work- 

e night and day. 
lhe Jlerren D ren 
had made a false cal- 
culation. 

\ tew hgures, to 
illu trate the erowth 
ot France’s army in 
the rear, show how 

rongly Germany 


koned W h « n she 


believed that through 
olation. of 


Belgian neutrality 


tin ¢ V i 


Ne Was Fong to 
trike al mortal blow 
kK rance’s indus- 


stud life. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS 


Ju iu ] 

1Q14 1014 I 
I | 77 469 80,557 
( i 78.80 47 ) - 
I il i iT. 17,600 42, ( 
7 104,698 255,227 
‘ 137,764 $4,332 74 
k 2 26,864 ba 
\ 1,7 19,315 72 i 
M 4 I } ) 


lhe second column gives the diminu- 
tion through mobilization. 
ber, 914, the figures for 
metallurgy were cut in half—if not more 

by the invasion of northern and east- 
ern France. The third column was estab- 
lished before the last German offensive. 
In comparing it with the other two we 
must remember that only 


In Septem- 
textiles and 


workers In 





MAKING ARMOR-PLATE 


metallurgy and chemical products had 
been returned to their trades, and that 
the hgures indicate France at work In the 
fourth year of the war and without het 
richest industrial provinces. 

lhe textile, le ather, and rubber in- 
dustries supplied the armie S with cloth- 
ing, shoes, and tires. 
ment of 


In every Depart- 
tailors and cobblers, 
often in little shops, were busy on piece 
work tor the government. 
ured in towns of from 


France, 


| have lect- 
hfty to eighty 
thousand inhabitants, all of whose in- 
dustries were 
army work. 


engaged exclusively in 
The making of automobiles 
and at roplanes de pende d as mu h upon 


workers in wood as 


upon workers in 
metal. Weaving-mills, also, contributed 
to the intensive production ot aero- 
planes. In July, 1917, after three years 
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hfteen thousand factories were 
classed as i rr Phe \ 
ployed one million, seven hundred thou- 
sand hands, 
thousand were mobilized. Four hundred 
thousand ot the hands 
In factories other than 

halt d 


ci 


of whom only six hundred 


civilian were 
Women. 
workers 


nearly million 


Were employe d. 


lhe president of a chamber of com- 
merce told me shortly before the armis- 
tice that French industry, without 


the 
re, Was employing more 
labor than at the outbreak of the wat 
* When you consider that in making this 
tatement | am comparing the 
all of France ‘before the war’ 
of France, de prived of her richest inc 


the mobilized soldiers in 


counting 


heure Ss of 
with those 
| 


1uUS- 


trial regions, in the autumn of 1918, you 
will realize the miracle we have pet 
formed ind its signihecance for the 
future <i 

Writing about the industrial effort of 
France during the war has not for its 


purpose simply to glorify the army of 
the real and emphasize a chaptet of wat 
hi tory that has eCS¢ iped notice. What 
krench tor 


national ce Tense has wrought a profound 


manufacturers have done 
internal and international 
Kran \nte-bellum eco- 
conditions will not be re-estab- 


Phe 


indust1 \ 


change in the 


situation of 


ome 
hed 


ot thern France, in 


with peace. reconstruction 


and agri 


ture, is no more of a problem than the 
tilization of the new equipments tor 
manufacturing ¢ tilled into be Ing during 
the last four years in other parts of 
France Capacity for production has 


several-fold Industrial cen- 
ters have a la supply that has kept 
with this mcre ased capacity. Now 

the war work is finished, what will 
Where will they 

Without the aid of 
interested In sup- 
How of raw 
When 


bot 


that 
the n plants produce 
sell their products? 

vitally 
will the 


uninterrupte di 


a government 
plying them, ma- 


terials he the 


factories of the north get back to work 
and the products of Alsace-Lorraine 
pour into France, there is danger of over- 
production at home and keen competi- 
tion tor exporting facilities. France 
lacks shipping—-which means high over- 
seas freights and fears meeting the 
prices of other nations in the world 
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markets. demo- 
for two 


million 


When the armies are 
bilized, work found 
million artisans two 
skilled laborers. 

French manufacturers and labor lead 
ers do not view the problems of peace 
and from the angle of 
politicians and journalists. The speeches 
of our peacemakers and the editorials of 
hll with thos 
who have actually to confront questions 
Although the theories 
of manufacturers and labor 
radically different, they 
less interested In 


must be 


and un- 


reconstruction 


newspapers uneasiness 
of reconstruction. 
leaders are 
agree 1n being 
France's 

re than in assuring France’s 
bie) r One cannot live on prid 
Where patriotism is not tempered b 
common not patriotism at 
all, but blind and dangerous sentimen- 
tality. \s for the 
Christ tell His disciples to begin spread 
\ French 
America a 
captain of industry, said to me recently 
“Most of the propositions aired in the 
press fly in the face of economic laws 
Among Allied found 
only one who has had the courage to te \| 
people the truth. Pasted over my de k 
there the speech delivered by 
Sir Eric Geddes at Cambridge No 
28th. | looked at the news 
papel clipping. One 
lined blue pencil, read, 
demnity question must not be 


preserving 


sense. It Is 
idealogues, did not 


ing the gospel at Jerusalem? 
man, whom we would call in 


statesmen | have 


you set 
on 
vember 
under- 
“The u 
allowed t 


become a fetish to lead to the ruin of 


sentence, 


with 


Oul working classe S. 

lhe war lasted too long in Europe for 
political aspects to dominate at the mo 
ment of fnal settlement. By 
ments between statesmen or by the ap 


agres 
plication of force, it 1s possible to smoot! 
over or cause to disappe al political dith 


lhe 


ticlans do 


culties. economic situation poll 
not control. The enti 
population of belligerent countries wa 
called upon to make an industrial effort 
which changed internal social and eco 
nomic conditions than) armi 
political cond 
In making peace, 


to take 


more 
changed international 
tions. government 


have into consideration factor 


which never before appeared in a dipl 
matic settlement. Just after the open: 
of the Peace Conference, a French Cal 
inet Minister spoke at a manufacture! 























IRKER DWELLINGS 


banquet. He felt that he had unusually 
restless and impatient listeners. He 
sked the reason. The frank question 
brought forth a frank response. “Mr. 
Minister,” said the toastmaster, “we 


may be divided about the ] eague of Na- 
all want that will 
put Germany down and keep her down. 
In themselves, your propositions do not 
displease us! But it 1s evident that you 
lo not realize the necessity of putting 
the economic test to each of them. You 
have not satished us that in establishing 


t 


tions, but we a peace 


( 


S program, the me mbe rs of the govern- 
ment have asked themselves how, singly 
and collectively, 
to affect the 


the measures are Fong 


economic life of France. 


> : i 





ALONG A MILL STREAM 


You did not need to emphasize to an 
audience of Frenchmen the danger of a 
But you 
audience of pro- 
ducers of goods and hirers of labor that 
the government, in peace negotiations, 
is equally alive to the twin dangers of 
over-production and unemployment. In 
order to win the war, you stimulated us 
miraculous industrial effort. In 
orde1 to win the peace, do not ignore the 
revolutionized industrial situation of 
France. The producing capacity of ou 


The field 


renewal of German aggression. 


BA 
1 


did need to assure a 


to a 


factories is greatly increased. 
of labor recruiting is widely extended. 

Since the armistice American business 
men have flocked to France. Ea er to 


iu 
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help in the economic rehabilitation of 


the country, they Want to provide 
France with building materials, agn 
cultural machinery, automobiles, loco 
motives, rolling stock, and steel rails. 
hey are amazed at the dithculties put 
in. ther path, especially since they 
thought that the French government 
vould encourage importation. hey be 
come angry and declare that th 
French are blind to thei own interests. 
The inertia of the government and the 
eovernment’s fear of lowering the valu 
of the franc abroad are blamed for the 
strict barr rs maintained against IMpo! 
tations Phe president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris has 
issued a statement criticizing the French 
importation regulations, which he at- 
tributes to exchange considerations. [he 
government’s policy, however, has a 





deeper and more significant cause which 
has escaped the Americans who are 
anxious to do business with France. 
Krance makes no objection to the im 
portation of raw materials. Machinery 
that she cannot make herself she is as 
eager to get as during the war. But all 
manufactured articles that can be made 
by French factories are practically pro- 
hibited entry. Nor has France shown 
great willingness to purchase the equip- 
ment of the American Expeditionary 
Force. It is a mistake in policy to want 
to ke ep for France the labor cost and the 
manutacturing and selling profit of mer- 
chandise for French consumption? The 
real reason why Americans and British 
are finding business dificult in France is 
the industrial effort of France during the 
War. 

French captains of industry were not 
shortsighted during the 
vears of formidable pro- 
duction of war material. 
In extending thei plants, 
they kept constantly in 
mind the present Crisis. 
Schneider & Co., for in- 
stance, when they wer 
putting up acres of new 
shops to turn out cannon 
at Le Creusot and Hon- 
fleur, had alre ady de 
cided to become locomo 
tive manufacturers afte! 
the war. [The new build 
ings were constructe d ac 
cordingly. While And: 
Citroén was developing 
from hundreds to thou 
sands his daily output ol 
75-cm. she ils, he and hi 
staff did not forget that 
shells would be a drug 
on the market after th 
collapse of Germany 
When the armistice w 
signed, they put int 
effect the plans they h: 
conceived while. th 
were making shells. |] 
Citroén plants wer 
transformed in a_ fe 
weeks, and on January I 
1919, Monsieur Citroé 
offered to the Frenc 


SHAPING SHELLS WITH GIANT HAMMERS public three types < 
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-priced automobiles. 
ain the Ford Motor 
mpany protested by 
lisplay advertisements 
gainst the refusal of the 
French government. to 
WwW the French market . : r 

t be flooded with kord , . ; wT 
rs Citroen cannot 
npete with Ford in 
of production. But 
ven if the French mar 
et has tO pay a little 
re and wait a littl 
gel fol deliveries, th 


inufacturers and wat 
yrkers who saved 
france are not going to 
vithout a means of 
arning a livelihood. 


Phe Wal has not 





inged the old system 
f international trade re- 
tions. We are far from 
he era of tree trade be- 
veen nations and the 
n door in colonies 


ess reaction goes so yy 





= ? “a } 
ras to cause a revolu- 4) t { » 
nh. and if economl ; 
’ ) 
lit other coun f 
i 
re like thi Si in } 
( ve may expect / } 
{ . 
third decade of th real 
etl Ce Tul TO ac 
t t¢ tl tel len Vy to EN TH FOUNDRY Af BONTRARD 
L«l ( ( ( \ \ ‘ 
high protective tariffs 
d to gove rnmental backing ot large have been well rewarded for thei effort 
terprises 1n marketing goods in second- In the national defense. Here are two 


tates, protectorates, and colonies. examples, taken at random, of profits to 


he industrial effort of France during — shareholders: 
if 


the war made victory possible but 

the price of a commercial war after IMENTRY 1AM I ECAZEVILLI 

peace is signed. And if, with peace, the / 

vorld secures a diminution of arma- IOI4 9337575 

ments, international commercial rivalry eis a : 

vill be all the more intens« 1917 Of 848 
While manufacturers are reminding 

the government of its increased respons! I rARN 

bility toward industry, which involves Fra 

protection in home markets and aid in IQt4 1,029,576 
ipturing foreign markets, the laboring cd Pipi 
lasses warn the government of its in anal Ry Sng 

creased responsibility toward them, 

which involves radical changes in the Wages increased, but in most cases no 
nditions and compensation ot employ- more than the cost of living. So the 


ment. Employers of labor, they say, workers are questioning to-day, with 





THE ENERGY OF LE CREUSOT 


more boldness and insistence than at any 
time in the history of French industry, 
the justice of the present system of the 
distribution of wealth. They declare 
that increased taxation to pay for the 





war must be only at the expense of 


capital. On the other hand, they de- 
mand shorter hours of work and higher 
| pay. If capitalists do not care to con- 
tinue to manage and develop enterprises 
under new conditions, they advocate the 
taking over of industries by the state. 





NOW TURNS FROM WAR TO PEACI 


A Socialist newspaper expresses the feel 
ing common in France, now that tl 
soldiers are being demobilized, in thes: 
words: “While poi/us were receivins 
shells, stockholders were receiving divi 
dends.” 

All this does not prevent one who ha 
lived in close touch with French indu 
try during the war from being optimist 
about the future. The French boil ov 
easily. It is in the Gallic temperame! 
to be extravagant in demands and t 
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laims with violent words. But it state control of industries has little 
the Gallic temperament to cool chance of taking deep root. Its loudest 
quickly and to let reason win the advocates would be the most dismayed 
Unless he has a long time been if they saw it gaining ground. In spite 
1 from the soil, the French work- of surface indications, there is a soli 
in retains his peasant instinct of | darity between employers and working 
t for property and his peasant am- men. Chey kno \ th if the ir interests are 
of becoming a small capitalist bound up together, and serious trouble 
lf. In the country where bureau- would come only if the captains of indu 
has been carried to an extreme and try were to find themselves unable to 
the enterprises controlled by the carry on in time of peace as they have 


are so badly run, the doctrine of so admirably carried on in time of war. 


Summer Night 





BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


[ IGH | ; like a closing flower, covers to earth het herds; 
+ Qut of the world we only watch for the rise of moon. 
Darker the twilight glimmers, dulls the warble of birds, 

1 


Over the silent feld travels the night-jar’s tune. 
Here, at my side SO bound that even youl breath I he ar, 

Face and form that I love, now with the night made one, 
Pray not for any star! Come not, O Moon, for feat 

Lest in thy light the way be missed, ere the dream be done! 


Gather, come close, and be kind! Kiss, oh kiss, and be warm! 
What is here, O beloved, so like a sea without sound? 

Under the swathe at our feet, swifter than wings of storm, 
Summer speeds on her way; Spring lies dead in the ground. 


How like a folding flower clasped by a sleeping bee, 
Life has hold of us now; and here in its midst love lies 

O be loved, 2) flowe of night, no morrow’s morn shall we sce: 
Between a dusk and a day we meet, and at dawn Time dies! 


Vor. CXXXIX.—No. 829.—14 
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1919, but even those of 1918. They ar 
olad t et back from the dreat k 
of to the tude 1 spor ind 
S { Wer t ot for ti bse ce 
ot 0 i ( tl im] here the teet 
ot { | 9 mpa r | ive worn 1t a i 
it we ld he hard to realize t| it s ich an 
institution as an Arm lraining Corps 


id « monopolized college life. But 


i erneatn tl Ss quiet there is a sense ot 
in pen } noe Prof Ol! student 
| " | 
nd g duate ( e that the eCSpol 
" 
bilitie to t t10 have not ended 
’ 1 
it t ( ind that e must 
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e the t [ the ar to 
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Colleges and 
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the Nation 


{DLE} 
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bod 4 the high schools and college 
students with a 


bool rst hich will 
MOOKS Can pursue courses WHICH Wil 








ind tl techni | chools In whicl 
dent oft eve ig ( 1 secure VO 
ae | 
tl } vhich ll make them eff 
; 
Workel rhe S¢ ral calling 
(Jur comti cl hav ilwa 
i Ca t-rat ind the \ 
oil 1+ a, . ae 
hle ot An ) zen S rep! 
. ’ 
the \ I were ce 
n inte t 1d p obabl n 
1 | } 
iable to quiet methods of dis¢ 
than those of anv other country. W 
] 
e consider the diverse materials « 
] ] 
\ ich the rmy is created, tl 
edout trongly to the credit 
] 
educ t1ol I stem 
— 
The product of our technical 
: ' ‘ : 
was good in juatity | tdencient ll 
bet We had not enough trained « 
neers and surgeons and chemists to 1 
the needs of the army; and this pl 


us at a di idvantage as compared 
vy, which no amount of good 
vidual effort could overcome Lhe 
1917 and 1918 were marked by “|} 
calls” upon out Iniversities to open 


lal orator 


German 


for the instruction of 
numbers of ofhcers and assistants fi 
Medical Corps and the Signal Corps, 
other technical branches of the s« 
1d their profe ssors into 


tories and shipyards and into the 
itself, to offer under stress of war a | 
of the training which Germany 
given he tizens in tim¢ of pe ice 


il product of o1 


the educational 
’ 1 1] 
schools ind colleges, 


when brought 
showed a curious m 
} defects. Morall 
lent; intell 


lectually it left mu 


red in the way of thoroug] 


Nothing was finer th 


our college OVS 1 


an the way 1n 


. 2 ] 
esponded to the 





COLLEGI 


| lap | el el to th 

S nd xIgenct I imp lite 
il Tar ( the coll student 
led ld « fortune, who took 

tor t e-quarters ot the ea 

sed t om by the ex 
t ia t it] game Or a | vat 
inishe 1 at once Lhe typical col- 
yr the typical high-school boy 
h ideals and good habits of selt- 


ol. He knew how to deal with met 


read\ eith to give orders o1 to 
e them. But he did not know how 
leal with ] tellectual problems 
er in books or out of them He 
nspicuously weak in mathemati 
“a } . 
ithmetic Vas poor, his trigonom- 


number of 
a practical 
knowledge of logarithms was 
immediate nee Is 
riments of the new 


Nor was this dithculty 


he numbet W 


connne | 
ho 
French or German in any practical 
ufhcient for the 
Phe 
ral courses in chemistry or physics 
htted the m tot ike hold ot the 
technical 
er still. 


want of thoroughne Ss in the work 


demands of 


Vas ins 


intelligence number whos 
sim- 


probably 


problems was 


and high schools had its 
defhniteness of We 

ountry required of its 
knew 


Voc ational 


in lack of 


what the 


alm. 


and we what 


mn schools. 
ess required of its 
Is; bt 
. 3 
vnat was required or expected ot 


| We 


oh schools 
e position of a rifle man shooting at 


it Wwe have never been quite 


and colleges. were 

ral different targets and never def- 

deciding which one he should try 

hit. No wonder that our 
tisfactorvy. 

rr the history of American high 

iol and college education for the last 


score Was 


lred years is the record of a three- 
ered fight between opposing views: 
traditional idea, which aims to give 
student acquaintance with certain 
jects which have formed part of the 
uning of a gentleman; the vocational 
‘ which would separate students into 
ips and give the members of each 

knowledge of the subjects which 
likely to contribute to their success 


AND 
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1! re; 3 1tne psychological idea, which 
would treat each individual as an indi- 
lual and dev lop his mind on the lines 


seemed best suited to his specine 
Phe traditi idea repre 
sented by most of the olde colleges; the 
idea by West Point and An 
napolis and the various polytechni 
psychologic il idea by the 
University of Virginia in one generation 


nal was 


itional 


Voc. 


S< hools: the 


and by Harvard in the next. 

Chere was a time near the close of the 
nineteenth century when it seemed that 
the psychological idea would prevail 
and that the elective system as devel- 


Harvard would be 
typical Ame rican 
days of extreme individu- 

great body of thinking 
men accepted without question the polit 
ical philosophy of Herbert Spencer and 


ope | at 
the 


| hose were the 


adopted as 


college course. 


| | 
alism, when the 


the educational philosophy of Charles 
| | 

William Eliot. But the opening years of 

the wentieth century witnessed a de 


individualism 
ind in education; 


cided reaction against 
and 


more consensus Of opinion as 


to the proper purpose and basis of a 
college cou to-day than there was 
hit ago. 


it of this uncertainty of aim, 
1 Sé hools and colleges have been 
unable to develop a coherent system of 
intellectual traditions like those of 
either England or Germany. Pheu 
moral and social traditions are first-rate. 
They have given their students habits of 
self-control, breadth of acquaintance, 
and a facility in dealing with other men. 
But they not given any consid- 
erable proportion of them the firm intel 
lectual grasp on their studies which is 
obtained in European universities, not 
the thoroughness of training which re- 
sults from the maintenance of consistent 


have 


national standards through a long series 
of vears. 

What shape shall these standards and 
traditions take in the days that are to 
What motives and influences can 
we bring to bea in order that study may 
be made the chief concern of our colleges, 


comer 


or, as some one ironically expresses it, 
‘raised to the level of an extra-curricu- 
lum activity’? 

One group of educational reformers 
would make the college course frankly 
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I if It t ¢ yugh to pay } 
( | il t ite first-class mer 
Wet l ( ible tl nrst cla s teacher to 
} ell as to receive more 
Wi t him the chance to W rk 
und nditions of maximum) ett 
‘ that he can furnish good 
té ) to as large a number of students 
ble | » Secu! this re sult the re 
must be active co-operation on the part 
ot the pupil Wi isa lav cla s of two 
hundred an easier thing tor a hrst-rate 
tea er to handle than a history class of 
one-t 1 the number? Because every 
t t 1 t la \ class has a pe rsonal 
int est 1 kk itl ao all he can It is Tor 
n VIOUS Interest to listen to every 
of the professor, to follow all 
th discussion or the class-room. as 
cl ly ast himself were taking part, 
and to spend his spare hours in_ the 
library reading cases which illustrate the 
biects taught, with only that mini- 
mum amount of guidance which will en- 
thle him to find his own way. This ts 
why law teachers do ethcient work, and 
vi the can be pa d salaries which are 
| gnel tha thos that any other teach- 
el iclass command. The law student 
kno that he himself is responsible for 
ineteen-twentieths of the work of his 
own education, and that no excuses will 
be i¢ pted b the court if he fails to 


meet the I po sibility. 
But public opinion in America too 
otte! encourages the college ol high- 


school student to think that the teacher 
is responsible for making him study. If 
he an eXamination his par- 
ents and friends say that it was the fault 
of bad teaching If he 1s censured for 
laziness they Say that the teacher should 


rave made the subject more interesting. 


fails to pass 


Public opinion in Europe places full 
share of responsibility for failure upon 
the student. As long as we fail to do 


this we put our teachers at a disadvan- 
tage and compel them to work under 
conditions of minimum effciency. To 
expect first-class such a 


system 1s folly. 


re sults undet 


The problem of higher education of 


the community can never be solved un- 


less we realize that it is a national and 
not an individual one, an economic and 
not a psychological one. We have Sev- 


eral hundreds of thousands of 


young 
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me nd wome n to train each veal 
only a limited number of tea 
competent to train them, and a lin 
of the 
ire pre pared to spe nd on such tran 


have 


portion nation’s wealth whicl 


lo utilize the means at our comn 
we must put the responsibility for 


cation upon the pupils and the pal 
of the pupils to an extent which we | 


Kor 


ans it 


hitherto been unwilling to do. 
there three ni 
disposal, ich of which has been 


purpose are 
and proved serviceable in other 
tries 

lhe first is an ade quate and intell 
of examinations. 
ad prejudice against this whol 


ust here iS a 
spre 


tem because examiners have set 


in unsuitable subjects or prepared t 
so unskilfully that they were wors« 
test at all. But the fact that 


system has been misapplied Or ad 


no 
istered by untrained men must not 
us to the fact that an examination | 
set by a inan who knows his bus! 


and preferably not by the teacher 


self, is the most potent meé thod of get 


the pupils to do as much as possil 
the work themselves instead of | 
it wholly to the teacher. 
has kept German students harde 

work has been the prospect of the 

which would follow 
completion of the I! studie Se | he t 
that has kept English students ha 
at work has been the university exan 


examination 


tion where papers were set by sh 
men who had no direct responsi! 
for the student’s teaching.  Sucl 


aminations at Oxtord or Cambridgi 
rise to as keen a student competit! 


ever existed on the football-field o:1 


river, and make study a dominat 
terest with sood students instead 

incidental one. The College Boar 
aminations in this country, wit! 
their faults, have had a decided eff 
making pupils in preparatory s¢ 
take an active responsibility for 

work. When our colleges have offe 
accept certificates on some subjects 
require examinations on others, the 
objection has come from the teach¢ 
the subjects where we were 


reaa 
accept certificates. They have 


frankly that this would conscitute 
crimination against them, becaus« 





| he thing t 








yveen parents, 





COLLEGI 


] ] 
Id do all his work the D 
which he Was going to be ex 
nd means for securing co-ope 


ted by eal evel count 
ir own, 1s the Imposition of 
tuition fee in the higher grades 
blic-school system. During tl 

hich M re school t 
t vel hild tl teacl 1g 
irse, be fre But en it 
Vance | I Ing R49 
tecl lt ing 

mat py not te 

f the e tl produced, 

the ike I he ethei Ot 

tl | Dt ie ne I JUI1T¢ 

a T¢ tl! hignel pa ts 

reli tT 1 li Tf I 1 to 
ivent Ou! 

t the | peratio 
he pu l hi ) 
King the rK OT 1¢ labor t- 

iSS-fr¢ effective If it 
that 1 pul t ttord to 
{ | hy t} t he 

t ( m | maintain 

lard of scholar- 

8 thu in ad nced 

—p pils e really anxio 

cood of tl rk, t ching an 

much more effective. We can 
re technical t1 ning at less ag 

and can mal tain the stand 
teacher’s salary and the dignity 

} r’s position in bette! relation 
ther professions than we have 


etofore 


rd suggestion for retorm cor 
, ] 
eraduate schoo We must 


means of reculating an 1ndis 





competition which results in 
lists in subjects for 

( 1 mnsiderable or elasti 
I I countries divisi yn of 
tween universities 1s recognized 
timat and natural thing Each 


ns itself in the specialty in 


] 
1S already strong, each 1S 


con- 
let others develop the lines in 
is comparatively weak. If we 
get through the public mind a 


that it 


Is more important fot 
| to teach well the things that 
ch than to te ich subject 

1 few individual Ils m 


AND 


Se 


THE NATION 


happen to ask, we can deal with this 
lv. The large fo 


tions not connected with any 


situation effective 


particula 


university should he able to hel; 
ereatly in this matter by distributing 
their researches and their research fel 
lows among dite nt institutions in ac 
cordance with some preconceived p! 


This wall 


Oul educational Syste 


mean real nationalization of 


} 
not tne sort 7 


my; 
nationalization which 1s involved in 


m 
.  s 
posing one scheme or method of instruc 
| } | coe ol 
tion upon evervbody, Dut that which 
| 1 
m Irom apportioning the work to 
: . ' ; , 
those who are likely to do it best, and 
leaving each group of men as free as po 
11 ] l 
ie tod it t ir ¢ " 
If we can grasp these great economi 
] | j 
s affecting education, the high 


principl 
| 


viene 


COST ¢ m prove to be a blessing 

in disguise to the teaching profession, 

} 1] l 1] ! 

by compelling the public to fa the 
' 

natiol al « iucati nits en 


problem of 


tirety, as part ot th great problem ot 


] 
national ¢ the 


And what wil 


| 1] 
life of older day 


his is a question trequ ntl ’ 
grad tes whe recognize t| t end ol 
the times, but fear that the useful and 
thorough educati ich their childre 
ill obtain may result in driving tl 
poetry out of school and college life. | 
do not think that the is a er1ou 
sround for such ippre hensio Phe lite 
of the college depends mn tt tradition 
1 ideals of | | 


and the place is than 
Four Ve; 
a p! ic¢ of high Inte llect ial standard 
chances for read 


tie TO! 


on 
} 


the jects studied. 


In 


Su 


irs spent 


with Ing ind opport Ini 
stinguished men, ha 


influence 


seeing di 
pre much the 
student, whate 

to which he may devott 


For 


de \ oted its 


tty same on thi 
ticular subject 
his attention 
vy Oxford has 
and Cam 
vet there are ! 


alik 


er the pal 


| 
more than a centul 


oe 
if t 


o the classics 


bridge to mathematics; ) 


two institutions 1n the world more 

than Oxford and Cambridge. Particu 

larly strong 1S this colle rhate influence 
| sit as Oxford and 


when a unlvel 
Cambridge 
be 
dinal Newman rightly emph 


enyoy 
done ; 


have 
itiful buildings 


| iSIZES AS ¢ ( 

of tl most effective means of education 
" | : 
which we have at our command. 


Nor need the 


lover ot the past appre 


a reeenhan mse ener 
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tu ly ft the clas 1K vi | | tin Its chan { It is for the cla 
the face of the earth. It teachers to show that they are eq 
t longer claim the to the opportunity which lies bet 
| ( n the « them 
ved a hundred [ am afraid that many readet 
t take their chance finishing this article, will complain t 
| t But Latin, when its conclusions are rather indeti 
ialuabl stl (his complaint is justified. I fran] 
tot a il du iT10O! Good foreign contess that I do not know, and L di 
| t CSSd element wh ther anvbody knows, how the 
r| | and college work; partl ance will incline in the American coll 
| ‘ i r to teach a pupil to course of the ruture between stud 
read t ttention in a foreign which make a man a good citizen 
re, 1 partly because it 1s easiet studies which prepare him for his p1 
t t t which make it cle al that he SI ny, betwe en language te aching Ol 
} hare of the work and 1s tory teaching on the one hand 
ell as knowledge science teaching on the other. .I | 
Phe ly two foreign languag: indicated the direction which our | 
| considerable portion of out ress 1s likely to take rather than 
| { I | vere te iching well | atin successive st ps by which that prog 
1G rm We shall de velop rood IS TO be re ilized. Phe Wal has not | 
IY | iching and good Spanish teach- over for many months; and under tl 
t but for the moment the gap circumstances 1t 1S more important 
lett the disuse of German must be present a straightforward picture ot 
| by Latin or not at all. The preju- prospect, clouds and all, than t 
dice against the study of German which — claim to a clearness of vision whi 
} i | reat | by the Wal has given do lot tC Posse 


Mnemosyne 
BY JESSIE LEMONT 


— scatters poppies in the Lake of Dream, 
ts lhe petals slowly fall, fall one by one, 
While through the dim gray waters shadows seem 
lo softly, faintly call in monotone. 
One poppy petal pale with velvet touch 
Clings to her fingers still as with Love’s need 
lo clasp the hand of Memory, lest too much 
The pain of parting thrill the hand that’s freed. | 
The music of the dream voice fainter grows, 
Phe petal pale descends into the deep; 
lrembling again, it once more gleams and glows, 
Then with the shadows blends and sinks to sleep. 
And Mnemosyne, proud and silent, stands 
With dark head sadly bowed and empty hands. 





Something to Read 


Eg oS E 4 yw my old friend 
Ry, 
Moh and shipmate along t 
ESE 
2 docksi nd across t 
/ f 
VO mart rane the 
Oe “ i 
y\ ae ¢ rie | il 
Py \\ th lanyard on the 
brid and the histl 
throa th a guregle of n 
n nd Ve ng in ne 
rsts int hoarse bell hat 
¢ ! 1] ] 
¢ inst t tall. ! 
( ith t I ts ingy 
nd ! cral and 
| 
lize n epigram 
! lean, cold sharpness 
ng I k bustle rf 
nd t n T the eastt | 
I { il ng th ddl - 
1 the tracks on tl nd sendin 
na Tl! he in he n 
irl I id th napping | 
n the poop lhe carpent 
1 } 1 
ring home the wedges that bat 
n the hatch tarpaulins, and the 
| ofhcer, an old bad ip on hi 
nd 11] pidated d ble breasted 


up to his chin, 1s 
ig of the cargo- 





inteaus and 
a ragged, knock-kneed, 


ien with heavy ¥ 3 rtm 
ed | 
M ed 


gentleman bearing a large 

' Lauldier ws 
ea-Dag on his snouidader, we pass 
narrow alleyway and enter a 
cabin over the door of which 1s 


** Chief 
burde ns, 
who takes one 


ning brass plate marked 
” We deposit out 


the shifty-ey 


LE ¢ 


ed one, 


two swift and all-embracing glances 
the room, with a view to some 
ible future enterprise, is paid off 
orted out on deck. My friend 


murs something about ‘“‘seeing the 

Old Man” and goes out, leaving me in 
emi-darkness of the cabin. There 
» electric light on this ship, for she 

ne of the old tramps which plowed 

ocean in the days before dynamos 

re cheap or wireless compulsory. A 
CXXXIX.—No. 829.—15 


{Mo McFI 
] | ] } . 1 
S ray, t »- GecKed, noone rigged, 
single-screw contraption, with wide 
hatche ccommodation amidships, and 
| 


4 


omfortable ship. I can 
rep upholstery of the 
walls gleam white as the 
enamel reflects the light that eludes the 
green silk curtains of the ten-inch 
lov I get up and strike a match to 
iss lamp that swings 
bunkside. Many 


rubbed industri 


win 


1 
he shining bi 
on it oimbals b the 


a mes H ym boy has 


1 

ousl| t that lamp is he lo ‘ked Curious 
| at the | k nn the shelf just above 
t Nov t | WW 1S alight, | can set 
the: d ) ro ot heterogeneous 
volumes from Breakd s at Sea to 
R vert 5 Wr ng’s P Dpa Pa 9 from 
nal sel ! t to naked wisdom. | 
take dow book I | 
take Gown a DOO neither sensual nor 
vise—and, sitting again on the settee, 
- land hata the « | ‘ | 
wedged between the sea-Dag and a port- 


manteau, | open the book and for a 
short while lose my ; 

And it is not very long before we are 
outside, going down the in the 
sunlight, past the low-lying shores with 
churches and mansions and factories in 
the dim distan past the ruddy-sailed 
wherries tacking up toward Gravesend, 
past the tall liners from Australia and 
China coming 1n on the tide, 
| 


colliers from the 


self in Its pages. 


| stuary 


past dingy 
north and long black 
meat-ships from the Argentine. Past all 
these, until the fall away and 
leave us alone on the gray-green tum- 
bling water and we begin to feel the 
motion of the ship, and we go in to 
arrange our dunnage in the drawers, 
and write up our logs, and plan the 
work of the coming days. And among 
the dunnage there will be books, to 
while away the long hours of the watch 
below, which isn’t 


shores 


at all now- 
adays, only we keep to the phrase for 


‘below”’ 


the sake of the days of sail gone by. 
[here is a pleasure unknown to the 
landsman in reading at sea, and you 
may know the experienced seafarer by 
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the tock he irchase in the. store 
vhere th ell chronometers, sextants 
nd nauti il aln in be side book 
nd pencil d writing-blo« nd t 
labels for | ra h cat 
{ 1] { +} } } ‘ 
+ } } ? not ¢ ¢ ' 
bal to tl m_ b ho fol 
| b Carte thi ugh thi K and 
thin, volume after volume of thrilling 
idventure They cater for the grave 
eyed, ruddy-faced apprentice who de 
ires greatly to improve himself; who 


enough, that he is 
his brother at col- 
retting, and buvs 
in a pathetic endeavor to fit himself fot 


inarticulate 
missing something 


serious bool 


that splendid command with which his 


lly preoccupied. 


bovish fancy 1s occasiona 


Midw 1\ between the earnest stud nt 
who uses books to rise in the world, 
ind the blase patron of debilitating 11¢ 
tion, to whom reading is a narcotic, you 
find most of ho take books to 
\s the ship plo her iy southward 
t ward Gibraltar tol We | S< | St 
Catherine’s Point me time agi » | 
plow my way, horiz ntal in the nk, 


littl 


eimbal-lamp 


the silk curtains drawn over the 


scuttle, the bright, br 


swaying to the gentle motion of the ship, 
through 
I he Very uselessness 
of magnificent 


added charm to a jaded seaman. On 


: : 
Gibbon’s majestic volumes 
~ so huge 


i mass 


information gives an 


re ids only to enjoy, as et imagin 
men of vast wealth and ancient line r¢ 
adding luster to their names by a dig 
nied patronage of the art. For 


1.1 
are, after all, wealthy in « Kperience 
, , ' 
the tradition of our Cc: 


lit rature of politics and SO ok f\ and 


commerce makes no appeal to us Lhe 
S ber realism of dern human dox 
ments leaves us cold What \ desir 
bove all is lor and a grandiose con 
epti n of h I 1 lite We \ nt | 
yar spl idot | rtraved against 
rrounds and amid scenes of ravishing 
beauty It is true we often do not 
know where to find all this. We go 
astray, led into trivial blind alleys of 
deleteriou sensualism by son lurid 
rapper or pinch-beck reputation. But 
Gibbon is the real thing. Day after day, 
chapter by chapter, the narrative rolls 
on, the orderly rhythm of the day’s toil 
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and weaving harmoniousl\ 
the complex texture of the story, 
the Ligurian mountains above the 


ble cit 


re pose 


of Genoa stand sharp ag 


the dawn, and the tall lighthouse e 
us into o berth against the | 
iter, fe ' hi h a laddet is let 
trom th | ( , ind along hich in 

( se WE | | oO ashore. 
For once 1n harbor, of course, G 


There is a time for e 
not 
for grandiose historians when ons 
The mood change S. \ i 
instance, would not harmonize 
D ind ij d No one can 1m 
Ada either declining or falling 
comes aboard with her little leath 


IS put away 


thing, and it is emphatically 


ashore. 


cas of sample bottles of Ligurian 
on her arm, seats herself beside n 
the settee, 


version of the 


and regales us with a 

gOSSIp of the port 

WaS a very pretty oirl in het 

» long ago. Her 
| 


bl ees l 1 
ylue eyes, ta 1V Nair, pink cheek 


which was not 


voluptuous leling remind ons 
eon . | 
colored illustrations in a Christmas 


p! ment. Her nose is delicious, 
when she throws her head b 


la igh, showing two 


rows Ot! big 
teeth, it 18 infectious. She is ail 
able example of virtue vocifer 


She invites us all to ¢ 
to her little place and have supp 
coming on board. We accept 
and Ada, repacking 
absurd sample bottles of wine, 
red ink and probably 
nounces her intention of 
say “‘chin-chin”’ to the 
stepping ashore. 
We meet her again later in the G 
| 


sf 
ViaZZini, where is a 


triumphant. 


fore 


i nthusi ism, 


looks like 
ryoing 


captain 


N bookstore 


shop where you can buy the pip: 
tobacco | nelishm« n love. She 

a drink in the Orpheum, and int 
Orpheun a long room lined 
little tables, waiters hurrying abo 
miraculously balanced trays of 
and an orchestra of young girls | 
high up half-way along. The tal 
but Ada, magnificent 
tired in blue velvet and nodding | 
leads us to a corner, where a wait 


we go 


) 
! 
] 
i 


crowded: 


duces additional chairs, apparent \\ 
his sleeves, and sweeps a SCOT 1] 
empty glasses into oblivion 





~ 


SOMI 


ith her back to the wall, 
and takes my book t 
She 


it, which is probable 


beams 
) examine 
has re ad 
enough, it 


iVS 1t 1S xood 


\nnunzio’s C 11 An 
nes from the country near Pes- 
he tells me to get The Sea- 

well Ovel | K 
hich seems to be untranslat- 
he has cried. It was from 


of the past, that 


nt to Bologna, and under the 
arches of that old town met he: 
ttimo, who traveled in wine 
had a ms toward ship- 
1 and led in Genoa, which 
la, who likes life By life Ada 
| fancy, happiness, for she 1s a 
If she ld only have a 


indleting, which requires 
th n he ( 


d-up little m 


ould be full. So f 
last time | 
m ch tall ot \da 


ar that 
Was he r¢ 


hav Ing a 


bet re W'¢ sailed \da 

mmpan | b settimo and 

tal I Sal ip! ise, LIT1¢ on 
id t Id u if ‘ al a mistake 


hoped for better luck next 


settimo de 


es Tl ivel n 
1d makes a fair living without 
more 


He 


vith black eves 


in < ymmand yet 


I in 
ng on either side of his sharp 
ind he wears a small tuft between 
1 lip that imparts dignity and 


t 


is always disturbing with his 


nd finger. He has a striking 
nce to the foreign count In a 
He says things, too, which 
catch, but which send Ada 


its of laughter. 
go up there, 


After a drink 
high up among 
streets which defy any chart- 
We know that 


s mind only 


eep on going down-hill we shall 


’ 


t 


| 


reach the harbor. As we 

he Orpheum, Ada waves her 
niably to one or two of the 
and they wave back. She 1s 

them. I wish the phrase “easy 


1ad not been assigned so sinistet 
larity of meaning, for it would 
describe Ada exactly She is 
and it sits easily upon her. 


being at ease in Zion, she has a 


il charity and breadth of view 


» out into the Piazza Deferrart 


THING 


TO READ L15 
we pass a horrible old bag of benes who 
apparently has been flung in a cornet 


archway with 
extended \da demands a 
from one of us, and, on receiving it, puts 
it in the s claw, which is thus 
salvanized into movement, for it with 
draws into the bag of bones and pro- 
trudes igain slowl , empt 


of an 
claw 


one cadaverous 


lira 


} 
cadavel 


pty 
If there are no babies, Ada’s home is 

i : 

full of compensation Most of them 

have f{ leg ind include two cat 


kitte ns highly 


camouflaged, and a poodle of 


’ Imposing 
presence and advancing age. Othe 
compensations have two legs and live in 
cages the canaries b the window; the 
parrot, ho immedia asks us if we 
want a cigar, want a cigar, want a 
cigar, by th ving-machine behind th 


fain, h ive no le ys at all, 


and n round and round in a larg 
bow] pon \ hi h the canaries droy seeds 
and pi es of Cake All iVé the last 

vad, whatever natural ts may say, gold 
fish are not dem trative in their afte 
tion ire made much and the par 
rot, on being offered a cigarette, alludes 
to his grandmother and utters a piercing 
shriek \da’s furniture is very Victo 
rian and is particularly rich in anti 
macas ;, wool mats, fretwork brack 
ets with satin backs, plush frames, and 
tinsel balls on elastic strings. As the 
Second Engineer remarks, it 1s a hom 


from home, for yout 


eaiaring man ap 
preciates snugness. If there were any 
doubt about Ada’s virtue, one look into 
her parlor would dispel it forever. One 


look at Settimo, sitting by the table with 


the poodle at his knee and a long, thin 


cigar in his fingers, would make ons 
wonder how it had ever been entet 
tained. On the walls are Settimo’s 
parents, life-size, in gilt frames. Op- 
posite are the inevitable Garibaldi and 


On the mantel is 
model of a ship in a 


Vittorio Emmanuele. 
the inevitabk 
bottle, the ebony elephants with cellu 
loid tusks, and a money-box in the form 
of a wine-cask. Ada bustles out and 
helps a diminutive daughter of Italy in 
a black apron to bring in the supper, 
which consists of fried mullet, spa 
ghetti served in oval dishes, a sort of 
pudding made of rice, dried fruit, hard 
boiled eggs, minced veal and « 


urry, arti 





ctw 
aie 


in 
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ved with olive-oil, and one 


Ke el O! 
» other things none of us shows any 
ire to investigate \da makes coffee, 
1 the big flask of Asti on its plated 

bracket is well patronized. We 
{ i gall mor two away with 1S 
en leave Genoa ettimo has a 
( bout his wine, which, he says, 


ans never 
\ copy of the Corrie? 
pread on the 
forgather radially round 


Lhe 


crowde d re 


e me We 
rug and the 
the mul- 
some what too 
insinuates 


poodl . 


for the om, 


tonsured person among out 


gales us with items of interest 


rid. So-and-so is dead. So 


In nel \ 
an », JUNIOT, has married and gone to 
\merica \ friend ot hers, a domestic 
in a big house in the Via Carlo Dolci, 
has ] t won a th yusand lire in the lot 
tel She is going to Ventimiglia to 
it her aunt Lhe Second Want to 
know if she is good-looking. ‘ gar 
responds Ada, and the parrot adds with 


cle 


, Mar 


ifening corroboration, » 


and gives the po re look of piercing 
mquiry Ye indeed, asserts Ada, Hap- 
ping her napkin at the bird, as we 
might have seen had Ww ¢ been up the 
previous evening lhe Sec nd, much 
agitated, desires an introduction if the 
lady is yet unengaged 

“Oh, go on with you!” says Ada, 
throwing her head back to laugh, and 
the parrot, with a perfect torrent of 
shrieks, hangs upside down on his perch 
until, finding no one taking the slightest 
notice of him, he readjusts himself and 


attends to his neglected toilet .What, 
go after a poor girl’s money in that 
shameless manner! Ada is shocked at 
the calculating villainy of the Second. 
ide sides, she has a sweetheart. Lhe 
Second slumps back in his chair and 
assume a lo 1K of desponden v. H Says 
that ever thus from childhood’s hour 
he’d seen his fairest h pe decay Set- 
timo, examining his long, thin cigar, as 
is his way when about to enunciat 

methine in English, remarks that the 
Second | a tender heart. The Second 
sighs with his eyes turned toward the 

iling, and admits the soft impeachment. 

lw had, from a child. The first 
ti he met Ada he was smitten on the 
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spot. Took to drink when he found 
was marrred. [ried to drown dull 
in thre: liters of the best I 
Care still coming to the surface 
hnally disposed of in a pint of rum 
So the talk poes on, and | fall to 


dering how it that, 
of the | 
always 
sionless stick, 
fool. I suppose it 
been chiefly 
ot 
scious smugness th 

Young ilord doing 
taking with him his set 
and Carriages 


embodiments 
m 


and a ¢ 
forever reminded of his 
ads a rulet 


of those intellectual « 


| nel h public S¢ hools, is 


sible for this tragic mis 
charactet l‘o read a 
or Italy with an Engli 
would imagine us dest 


humor and 
In that Cor? 


wit, but of 


atin nati ns, the 


dignit 


of England, 


the lite: 
English: 


In 


cast for the part of a rather 
al dullard, an unobse 
1S becaust Ve 


represente d abroad by 


and Sell | 
governing Cla 
the grand t 


vants and h 
lerical o¢ 
mayestic de 
fresh fro 
old-storag: 
largely re 
onception 
novel of | 
shman in 

itute not 


1LULEe 
] 
all human h 


ness. de d 
floor is a serial in which one of th 
acters is an Englishman in R 
most lugubrious Englishman. He 


the 


1uUSt as 


course, 
man, 
ventional frog 
ster and. the 
waiter and drawing 
in common with 1 


-c ating 
ma 
m 


1 
ond 


young seamen I know, 


actel Without much 
the world of sentiment 


convention: 


il heavy En; 


in England we have th 


Krench = s 


conventional It 


aster. Phe 
nost of the 
belie S thi 
culture, 
gaily. 


1 
ne 


| ne 4 


and Second officers, who are marr 


| 
very much the 


same. 


gineer, not long at sea, 


in the laughter, whi 


L his roreign atm ysphe I 


Lhe L hire 
listens an 
h is contin 
e is novel t 


Once he has rid himself of the f 
English suspicion that every 
dressed foreign woman 1s_ lax 
morals, he will lose his shyn 
carry on with the best of us. H: 
of the happiest class in England 
lower-middle—the class with th 
adaptability for either good or « 
tune, the keenest brains and m 
terous hands, the only genuinel 


cratic class in England. 


live 


this category. 


If Ada 
in England, vou would find 


And pe 


rhaps, if 
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by, 


ba he may 
for whom Ital 


tually have that 
it to be the genius 
ting, who will do for Genoa what 
ns did for London, and re veal 
teeming life, the tears and laugh- 
that city the 


hy 
D 


\ SsCada. 
t that Italy is without geniuses 
t. I know one in particular, and, 
nough, he 1s down to the ship the 
day While I am in the engine- 


the 


a 10b of work with 1¢ 
nd.w ho 1s extreme ly dirty and cheer- 
spite of his sentimental misfort- 


Mate calls down from the 


‘ discussing 


In 
, the top 
you there, 


("} 
What | 


hic if 
the trouble? 
of these | 


talians to 
Chat young fellow who was 
last time, 


you sesbendioas?” 
all right. ‘Tell him to g 
ym.’ 
vO 


hen I go up, a short young gentle- 
vith a sallow complexion and large, 
es jumps up from the settee and 
[his 1s Ric ardo Bertola, the 


wants 


) 


into 


Mr. 
iforesaid 
od morning, Mr. 

spaper your 
yme to ask 
hy certainly! 
Sit down.”’ 
sual with Mr. Berto 
k. He produces the book, which 
lition of Beowulf. Not satished 
d sood working knowl: dye Vver\ 
in Europe, including the 
ghts say) the Scandinavian; not 
ppy in his familiarity with Greek, 
\rabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
rit, Mr. Bertol a diploma 
glish literature. Gifted with an 
ite le arns 


ar, most of thes« 

s by conversation. Our carpenter 
understand a Da 

n without « going to Norway. 


| Saw in 
in and | 
a question e 


What it 


Chief 
ship was 
you 
is this 


la, itis a word 


f 
OT ¢ \ 


as 


a Craves 


C ne 


Nor- 


go talking 
ver 


pick better Norwegian dan me!” 
lmits, in wonderment. He does, no 
for he speaks better English than 

f us He has that amazing gift 
neues gers leaves the rest of us 
But when it comes to Old 

h, Mr. Be re la is occasion illy ata 
He points out the rd ‘“‘thegns”’ 
bserves that it is not in the dic- 
And it happens that by a 

f good fortune | am able to 
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help him. I take down a pock: hake- 
speare and show him a speech announ- 
cing that “the thane of Cawdor lives. a 
pro perous oC ntleman.” Mr. Be rtola 
Seizes It with avidity. 

‘The same word? How simple! And 
what is a thane?” 

‘Why, see what it says,” I-answer 
pointing, ““‘a prosperous gentleman.’ 
A wealthy yeoman, a rich farmer.” 

Oh ves. He iS relieved. And h 
am [| getting on with my Italian? N 
very fast, I admit, not having Mr. 
Bertola’s aptitude in that direction. 

“But Italian is easy,” he protests, 
smiling 

* Possibly , but I am rather thick 

‘Thick ?” Out comes note-book and 
pencil Phick, ap plied to bran is a 
novel word to him, and h soe Te a 
neat not hat is his way At lunch, 
which he shares with us in the mess- 
room, he is confounded by substantives 
like mulligatawny, piccalilli, and chow- 
chow, as indeed he is by the bstance 
bui they ee) into the note book all the 
same He begs me to come to his home 
in the evening and he will give me a 
lesson in Italian. Which is very charm- 
ing of him; but I know those Italian 
lessons. Lhe pages of Metastasio or 
Pascoli lie open before us, but we talk 


continually, in English, of English litera- 


ture [here has been nothing like it 
since the days of Aristophanes, he as- 
serts, and he ought to know. He picks 
up a translation of The Day's Work and 


reads me the story of 
Found Herse i” 


could produce 


“The Ship That 
and says no other nation 
anything like 1t He 


opens a translation of 4 ¥. ; 
Court of King Arthur and calls it yme- 
thing new in liter ature,” a tour de force 
He confirms my long-cherished suspi- 
cion that Fitzgerald’s “Omar” is a much 
greater poem than the Persian original. 
He tells me that to study the Oriental 
languages he must obtain the gram- 
mars in English. He has written in 
English an essay on Persian literature 
for his diploma. And when he goes to 
Naples to study Chinese he proposes to 
write in English a thesis on Buddhisn 
As I sit in the little room, looking ou 
across the roofs and domes toward th 
blue Mediterranean, I wonder what wil 
the future of this rail d id I 
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with the modern | nglishman’s ill 
that non-fiction is uninteresting. H 
ironical at the expense of novelist 

h ling to him, hand hi 


to a new experien 
We make good 
ballast, and 1 


* 1 | 
three lays elore 
the jib-cranes an 
f Goletta, wh 





mM Id stuff in ery book he 
Her he he the her Y 
et in of tobac ind 
tle f m opp l¢ { 
h f d el Here n be 
taking yf rar- and cig 
hau n nda 
i th ip t the ot 
| len t t| ( t 
th th npl ee ee eS 
(y y! h | ‘ nting 
h | do it himself! 
| | t 
eo] { {y 1 | 
tin | Wi ne : 4 
lon t | 
() n I hing but 
= ! 
' n ide 
I t nd t 
l es ] 1 for nent 
final} 4 1, t } ¢ trik« 
thir el brillian in 1 
‘ t | ? , | 
1 | ind | 
in | I 
\ and an in 
| 
i I mM 


so to the 


| unl 
north 


Carthage a milk 
I e Gibbon might have a1 


holding 


we St idents in the ship’ 
pany But for most of us the | 
is too fantastically unfamiliar, the 
of color 1s too insistent, for us to b 


much about ruins. fh 


easo 


1 
I 


a stude nt, supp 


1 the evening, « 


the cranes have -ceased to tumbl 
red ironstone into the holds, and 
Arab night itchman, with his | 
low dog and he avily knobbe | 
spreads his little carpet on the q 
m ke hi tT »-bow praver, we < 
} | { ; 

entran to tne | ine Ol luni in 








1 the elect , + th t n 
e cit \\ nd | 
the shops wl ulthy French 
re purcl os and Moor 
niture; we pee btt hrough 
mous gate hich lea t 
juartel nd ] | tl ¢ i 
n th wice boul ard r n 
er a bookst« re I “| e int 
of finding a stray English volume 
1. I call the Second’s attention to 
» line ¢ | encn la tol he 
letimes 1n it I ned 1 i 
dge of | nch 
to read it,” | looking 
not to Ou all 


yurchase for h 


[ L paper- 
edition of the 
p\ of L } P ind We 
to dine at one of the little open- 
| iv, Pe pe i) | 1 
near the Villital \ where 
1 } 1 } } 
band plaving Waldteute and 
1 . 11 } 
| Her ¢ i bole 1 
yrietress, a handsome voung 
oman noting n arrivals, has 
it uS at < iS with a | rst 
| 1 , 
lligible welcom« And what 1 
» ey i gl 
we wish i hand the menu, in 
and Arabic—the French hand- 
being ab It <¢ easy TO deciphet 
\rabic—to the s nd, who give: 
, dau 
ng and menacing look before 
ig his throat and attempting a 
] ] 1 1 
n [he proprietress 1OOKS Keenly\ 
grinning faces, and then at the 
1, who 1s extremely warm and 
He puts hi nee na line 
glyphics and ns to signify 
will have some of that i he 
tress utters an exclamation I 
ver and note that he 1s asking for 
A} ' 1 ’ , 
: in sne comprenends 
hich? We do not spick French? 


he will essay 
e!” She point 
pouding, Ve 


ne? Vin bl ee?” Even- 
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who is understood to 1 ark, 
that he doesn’t know French k 
very well,” we consummat n- 
telligible order, and madame n es a 
descent upon another table 
It is a verv good dinnet When on 
considers that the total cost per head 
including wine, coffee, and cognac, 


three and a half francs, it is an astound 

rly good din 1} litary band 
ingly good dinne ve military band 
plays with enthusiasm, which leads one 
to hope that they, 


lat ld 
a similar good dinner or are 


Too, have either had 
trumpeting 


clank 


iJeEStl- 


toward it 
Ing s vords and pretty women, n 
cally be irded old , l 


1 ] 
| 


ropes of SUK 


turban 


their way Officers with 
n wonderful 
with gold needlework and 
with precious stones; 
veiled th if the | 
pauses open - mouthed, | 


women so closely 
with Nis 
lemonade 


raised, to stare, merchants 


with clinking brass 


Cups, fezzed pe anut- 
sellers; larky Arab newsboys; and an 
interminable procession of incredibly 
maimed and misshapen beggars—pass 


before us as we sit under the awning and 
eat our meal. We dally with the coffe 

and light cigarettes, and | 

notice the Second stealthily loo ening 
a button of his vest. The Third, push 
chau back a little, looks at me 

vith an expression in his cheerful young 
te 


and cognac 


Ing his 


eves that I imagine to mean, “Say, life’s 
not so bad, after all.’ As I return his 
smile his face grows indistinctin the ciga1 
ette smoke, the brilliant color: 


ng of the 
and the 


striped awning fades, clash and 


ri 1 
jingle of the music die awa\ Some on 
is shaking me, and I sit up with a start 


old friend and 
haul the 


Just one befe re 


‘Come on,” says my 
“They will 
way 1n In a minute 
Here's luck 
We drink and I hastily 
it plac the 
a little 
been, alas! 


And the 
ot ] 


shipmate 


you go. 
thrust back in 
book I had taken down ¢ 
while, book which must have 
only a Book of Dreams. 


] 
pangway 


being about to be 


, , 
the great relief of the S nd, hauled in, I stepped ashore 
—— . : s — 7 &> 
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EVEN BRY¢ 


BABY PICTURES 


1. She is really as proud as Punch of 
n, but she doesn’t want people to 
vit. She persists in saying it 1s only 
it he ought to do. But | think it was 
ther fine of him, don’t you, not to go 


‘What do I know 


tor a commission! 


ut officering?’ says Bryce. ‘If I’m 
ing to rise, I'll do it from the ranks.’ 
Now don’t you really think that was 


{ of him?! Be honest, please, even if 
Bryce does belong to you.” 

“Do you really want me to tell you 
hat I think of Bryce?” 

lhe girl turned shining eyes on the 
oung woman beside her. “I'd love it, 
but | know you won’t.” 

Linda smiled. Being Linda, she 
uldn’t have done otherwise. It was her 
nstinct to please, to give people what 
they thought they wanted of her. “ No,” 
“vou’re rizht. I don’t think 
{ will tell you.” 

\nne squeezed her elbow, taking a 

Vot. CXXXIX No. 829 16 


she said, 


WERI 


DISPLAYED BY UNCLE PETER 


hand from the wheel to do it. “Oh,” 


she breathed, “‘you darling! I don’t 
wonder Bryce adores you!” 
Anne, Linda reflected, rather took 


your breath away. 

But so did the beauty of the scene 
unfolding before the little car. Beauty 
could always set Linda’s pulses flutter- 
ing. It was the one respect 1n which she 
knew herself to be emotional. 


“Bryce said you would like The 
Crossways.” 

Linda hardly heard the words. Here 
was what she had dreamed of. lo be at 


home in this ordered loveliness, to know 
it for your own, to live with it day by 
day, night by night, to learn its moods 
and tenses, the face of its changing sea- 
Anticipation brushed her face 
with radiance. 

What a shame, thought Anne, regis- 
tering that look by stealth through her 
eyelashes—what a shame that Bryce was 


sons 
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not here in the driver’ eat Nevet 
again could Linda see Vhe Crossways 
tor the nrst time Anne telt like i thief, 


stealing from Bryce an irrevocable mo- 


ment. 

Lhe car stopped at the foot of a flight 
ot broad steps, and a woman in gray put 
out both hands to the guest. In point of 
fact she was a little 


woman, though 


the re Was some thing about he i the new 


come! realized ata elance, that would 


preclude your evel remembering her as 
small. She kissed Linda. ‘Welcome to 
lhe Crossw ays, cde al child. 
that my 


| only re 
goret son could not bring you 
home himself.” 

knew 


Bryce got his beautiful eves. 
lhe tace of Bryce’s mether, serene, per- 


Linda smiled exquisitely. She 


now W he re 


fectly appointed, was the face of the 
Pracious hostess; but the eves that were 
so like Bryce’s yearned over his thancé« 


ineflable te nderness. \ 
monition fell on the guest, an ominous 


with an pre- 
sense of something approaching to which 
sh could not measure up. 

Almost immediately the vividness of 
faded. Only a dim dis 
quietude haunted the hours that fol 
lowed. Principally she was at a 
| inda thought, the re seeme d 
nothing for her to do, no adequate wa 


the prescrence 


loss. 
because 
of engaging het powers. With all her 
foresight she had not foreseen such 1m 


Was 


there, then, to be no gradual approach 


mediate and complete adoption. 
no reconnoitering the 
outposts of personality? What she might 
be like seemed to count for nothing with 
It had not occurred to he I 
the \ would be SO simple. 


to unde rstanding, 


these people. 
Being dear to 
was already dear to them. 
All the gallant Zest with which she had 
expected to hold het own, tO disarm 


He re 


cism to disarm, nothing to overcome. 


Bryce, she 


criticism, fell away. was no criti- 
More than once the impulse S¢ ized her 
to turn and run with all her might fat 
from this loving acceptance, this utter 
taking for sranted that she stood he art 
to heart with them in one common and 
complete absorption. 

Odd how 
the war was continually pouncing on her, 


For that was the crux of it. 


some new and un- 
imagined malignity. Odd, too, that she 
who had prided herself on seeing the 


cle fe nse le SS against 
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| 


thing through seemed to have been lI 
( ipable of even ht 
Now, of course, she could perceive wit! 
quickened afterthought that this m« | 
ment in her life must take its qualit 
differentness from a lik 
moment in the lives of fancées whom sh 
had known in ante-bellum days, wome: 


foresig 


ordinary 


from its very 


before whom lay no reasonable certainty 
as they carried its germ in then 
S¢ lve Rs of any than the 
conventional fairy-tale ending, “So they 
were married and lived happily eve 
after.” 
now 


Save 


other outcome 


The one thing you were sure of 
you had in hand. Not 
even Bryce knew the probable date of 
his sailing, 


was what 
only its extreme imminenc 
and that this would be his last furlough 
home. The whole thing was colored by 
that fact. 

In such concentrated existence ther 
was no time for the exchanges of ordi 
nary days. Everything was permissibl 
even Bryce’s baby pictures displayed by 
Uncle Peter. They really, thought 
Linda, ought to prepare you for Uncl 


Peter. But Anne only threw Ove! hei 
shoulder: ‘‘Don’t mind him, Lind: 
He’s a confirmed romanticist.” It was 





Bryce’s mother who spoke of the vie W | 
from the hill Bryce used to clamber up 
as his sturdy little legs could 
scramble; Bryce must show het that 
“We think it one of the chief 
beauties of The Crossways.” 

Linda loved Bryce’s mother for that 
tou h of the objective. So little was ob 
jective in this experience. 


as Soon 


view, 


She caugl 
herself longing for the very servants shi 
had dreaded, to stand, a wall of for 
mality, between her and this appalling 
intimacy. Where, by the way, were th 
servants? A maid had brought in th 
tea things; another maid had been i: 
attendance in the rooms to which Ann 
had taken her. An ancient butler, with 
the help of a waitress, served dinner. 
Beyond a gardener or two, apparently 
as institutional as the butler, all the men 
about the place had gone to war. The 
was, Linda perceived, a certain matri 
archal quality about the household 
he servants, while losing none of thei 
skill, were less intensively servants than 
she had expected to find them. Th 


very prop she had, though uneasil 


counte 1 most on, fell away when she dis- 
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covered in the eyes of the maid who 
dressed her hair a look, neither of curi- 
osity nor envy, but of honest human 
sympathy, a mixture of pride and pity. 
Viarie conhded that she, too, had a 
young man”; Tom was “up” last 
week. ‘The ex-footman who had tied 
Bryce for honors, Linda conjectured. 
Het hazard of the yuess loosed Marie’s 
tongue, on the whole discreetly. Linda 
listened, outwardly gracious, inwardly 
isconcerted at the discovery of how 
ibsolutely maid as well as mistress 
counted on her for sympathy. 

(he material perfection surrounding 
her only accentuated the gue st’s discom- 
fort in the presence of an emotion she 
did not share. The whole beautiful, 
luxurious house pulsed with it no less 
Impressive ly bec ause it was kept SO well 
in hand. lo Linda’s stimulated percep- 
tion the very things her eyes saw and 
het hands touche d Sec med to have joined 
a league that left her cold. Their liv- 
ableness triumphed over their art. Quite 
evidently it was a house that had been 


loved and cherished for many years, a 


house wonted, as it were, to feeling; the 
sense of tradition met you on the thresh- 
old. And now it conveyed a subtle 
impression of awaiting, quietly yet con- 
sciously, a supreme moment. 

The moment arrived suddenly with no 
flourish of trumpets, unexpectedly, by a 
freak of unlooked-for connections, a full 
hour before it was due. The opening of 
a door, a firm, swift, springing step in 
the hall, and he was there, erect, 
bronzed, alarmingly vital. 

For a second demoralization threat- 
ened his fiancée. But she had had prac- 
tice in walking, head up, through mo- 
ments of panic. She knew you could 
get through such moments, if you stood 
your ground and faced them. Somehow 
they would pass. If you ran, you had to 
face something else afterward. It was 
inconceivable to be always running. She 
steadied her lips to a smile and waited. 
And then, mysteriously—Linda never 
knew how it happened, though she 
divined that his mother did—she found 
herself alone, save for Bryce, and in his 
arms. 





“LINDA, WILL YOU MARRY ME? 


NOW, BEFORE I GO ACROSS?” 
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Weren't 
there coming nights in plenty in which to 


sleep? 


No one went to bed early. 


lay down. 
lo do otherwise would be to stress the 


Eventually every one 
strain they were under. lo be common- 
place, even at the risk of losing precious 
hours, constituted their sole salvation. 
Only so could be put off the conscious- 
You thought as 
little of possibilities as might be, Linda 
reflected, if you cared as they cared. 
But Linda had to think—and think 
at once. Sitting in negligée and slippers 
before her hearth tire through the weird 
wan hours, she knew 
this compulsion. 


ness oft possibilitie S. 


herself solitary in 
lime enough for the 
night, a hundred 
but not for her. Had _ not 
Bryce’s three days’ leave dwindled to 
thirty-six hours? How that let her out! 
But so everything seemed to conspire to 
let her out or in, as you looked at it. 
\ dreadful 
oppressed her. 

She tried to put tne feeling aside. 
Was it her fault that the war had played 
a trick on her? 
for the 


others to-morrow 


nights, 


conviction of insuthcienc \ 


She wasn't re sponsible 


Wars let it shoulder its own mis- 
deeds. She had been honest. She had 
nevel asked to get something to noth- 


Phat was the crime of it, to thrust 
false Hadn't she 
always paid for had? She 
end of things, 
at Cousin Mary’s, 
however the situation might have looked 
to others. She had paid for her luxury, 
had paid with the endless subordination 


ny. 
het into a position. 
what she 
wasn't used to the easy 


had never been easy 


ot he rs¢ lf, he I likings, impulse S, de sires, 
had paid with infinite tact and patience. 
It had been worth while; she had not 
grudged the price that the fleshpots 
cost her. She liked fleshpots. But to be 
happy she must always pay. Her sense 
of morality would not allow her to take 
presents. 

If she had not felt sure she could give 
him what he wanted—congenial com- 
panionship, interest in his work, a suita- 
ble mistress fot 
intelligent 


his establishments, an 
mother for his children 

would she ever have consented to be- 
Bryce Somerset’s wife? Oh, she 
had be en ready to pay to the uttermost. 
And she had been solve nt in those days. 
Phe little head rose proudly. Now there 
was no change in her, in her ability o1 


come 
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inclination; she remained just as con- 
pe nial, JUST as ¢ harming, JUST aS re ady to 
spend herself in his interest as she had 
evel been. 

She had never believed in passion. 
Better, far better, that the pot of mar- 
riage simme!r gently Oovel the pleasant 
coals of congeniality than cook in haste 
over too hot a fire. Linda had watched 
passion cool too often not to be able to 
forecast the pitiful, sordid risks. Con- 
geniality would have been enough, shx 
thought, for het and Bryce. 

Would have been? With what hideous 
Case thought trips into the past tense. 
She had been honest once. She would be 

again some day, please God, 
Bryce came home from France. 
What was there to do but wait? 

But she wished his kisses didn’t give 
het such a dre adful sense of present in- 
adequacy. He had kissed her often 
enough in dinner-coat, in tweeds, in 
dJannels. Why must she shrink when he 
kissed her in khaki? The fact that the 
war had somewhat altered the quality 
of those kisses was not, she knew, wholly 
the cause of her shrinking, 


honest 
when 


though her 
face still burned at the remembrance of 
his ardor. How much more vigorous 
he seemed, how vital! She remembere d 
the first time he had kissed her, the thrill 
of excitement that had tingled through 
her whole body and quivered on the 
happy lips that kissed him back. How 
strangely moved she had been at finding 
herself his fHancée, she who had, for the 
busy months since Cousin Mary’s death, 
faced certain divorce from the fleshpots. 
But here in this house, with its subtle air 
of dedication, she could not deceive her- 
self. Whatever thrill she had felt had 
been for love of having Bryce Somerset 
in love with her. 

Well, what of it?) The little hand on 
the arm of the wing-chair clenched 
vehemently. If, when Bryce Somerset 
came home from France, the new man 
were not content with what she had to 
give 
lutely. It would be her misfortune, the 
last trick the war could play her. If 
Bryce failed to come back—that possi 
bility refused to face; she liked 
Bryce altoge ther too well to foot up his 


She faced that possibility reso- 


she 


chances coolly. No, there was nothing to 


do but wait, as gallantly as possible, with 











THE 


r eves on the future. It didn’t do to 
I ink too much about the She 


vuld he 
| 


present 
solvent again with the war's 
d 

But she wished that in some way she 
ild pay for her present inadequacy. 
re thought she would P1IVE 
,to be able 
P1Ve Bryce somerset some- 
ne he Her thre 


id died down and she eved 


ything, 
Wante d 


blackening embers dully. 
She could think of 
that Bryce wanted which lay 


1 
tl 


nothing 


in het 


) powel to give. 
oward dawn, with a shivet 
ne crept into bed. Nevet in 

her life had she so dreaded 
the breaking of a day. Was 


that mere inability to 
emotion 


Tall 
produce an should 
make you feel like a monster, 
grotesque: misshapen? 

How astonishingly easy It 

is TO laugh the next morn- 


ing! How merry they all 
made with a merriment de- 
liberate, conscious, that sa- 


vored to the full its own quali- 
t If Linda had never before 
ardent Bryce of the 
evious evening, neither had 
the Bryce ot this 
rning. She had not known 
ould let himself go with 


eel the 


met 


abandon, such charm of 
tter boyishness, as here in 
lhe 
pictures 
shown het 
returned fot 
take up his 


safe circle of his own. 
caging lad of the 

{ le Peter had 
emed to have 
interval to 


vode in the khaki of the 
dier. Which was the real 
vee? Linda did not know, 


t that she had no business 
1 to speculate. Het posl- 
was that of a ti 


miliate d to be forced to see 


Spasse I 


it which only the possession of a su- 
me emotion would have given her 
ense to see. But how re ady Brvce "s 


ple were to concede het right to be, 
ill the household, the most interested! 
lhe most glaring of her failures to pre- 
ire life 

was its beautiful tenderness, its en- 


at The Crossways during this 
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veloping sympathy for her supposititious 
; With what delicate, heart- 
Anne and_ her 
secure privacy 


sensations. 
breaking 
mother 


CONSPIFAacy 
maneuvere d to 


for the lovers. Their appreciation set het 
apart 1n 


an exquisite exaltation that 


! 


WISH THAT, BRYCE!’ SHE WHISPERED 


humbled Linda to the dust. She wanted 
to cry out against it, to bid them take 
their own; never for her sake to rob 
themselves of moments. Her 
rights worthless. compared with 
theirs 


precious 
were 
Conversely, she schemed to bring 
them into it. She was aware how idyllic 


every one’s attitude must look to a spec- 
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tator, each side passionately abdicating 
in favor of the other. The very perfec- 
tion of their attitudes only added to the 
irony. 

That treacherous ability to see with 
another’s eyes which had made her in- 
dispensable to Cousin Mary played her 
false If only she had not appre- 
ciated so acutely what the day meant to 
Bryce’s people, its poignant grandeur, 
its possibilities of irrevocable pain! If 
only her imagination had not pierced so 
clearly that gallant attempt to find 1 
the commonplace sanctuary from he 
pursuing feat 

“You must take Linda up on the hill, 
Bryce,” his mother said at breakfast. 

‘After the stables, Mater,” returned 
Bryce. “Hobbs tells me Lady Holland 
has new pups. Like pups, Linda?” 

Linda smiled the smile that meant to 
it whatever he 


now. 


the one who Saw 


most 
desired. ‘‘ How can I tell till I see them? 
I’ve never seen any very new dogs, 
Bryce e 


After the dogs came the horses and a 
colt or two, and after the horses the hill. 
April and an opalescent mist 
veiled the woods. Through amber and 
palest green rose flushed. The old earth 
was about its immemorial camouflage. 
lhe sense of youth pressed on Linda like 
a pain. ‘To what end but frustration, 
Bryce’s strength and her own beauty 
and the wonder of this awakening world? 
Before her stretched The Cross- 
wavs, hers by right of the ability to enter 
in and enjoy it. She felt like Tantalus 
condemned to starve within sight of the 
fe ast her soul desired. 

And then suddenly Bryce’s words, 
spoken low and quick and eager in her 
ear, ung, as it were, the gift into her 
lap. 

“Linda,” besought 
will you marry me? 
Po-day?”’ 

Her first conscious thought was of re- 
lief. Here was the thing that she could 
do for Bryce. It had not occurred to het 
that he might wish her to marry him 
now. 

“This afternoon, Linda? Here at The 
Or shall we go over to the 


It was 


eyes 


Bryce—* Linda, 
Now, before I zo 


across! 


Crossw ays? 

church?” 
How easy it was, aimost too easy. 

What made her so distrust the fates, 
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bearing gifts? Other women took them 
without qualms. If Bryce came back, 
she could pay, as she had planned to do, 
spend all her life paying, little by little, 
day by day, year by year. The fact that 
the fates had changed the rates and now 
demanded cash down, in terms of passion, 
wasn't fair. No, no, why had that 
thought occurred to her? She would by 
giving her note, that was what she would 
be doing; promising to pay when Bryc« 
came back in a lifetime of devotion to 
his interests. And if Bryce didn’t coms 
back Was her integrity too much to 
give for his happiness? She had said sh« 
would give anything, anything; was sh 
to balk now at the price? Think of the 
frustration of her dreams. Or no, forget 
it. hat much, at all costs, she must 
do for Bryce, keep her thinking clear. 
lhe Crossways, spread out in alluring 
beauty beneath her eyes, might have to 
complicate the situation; it should not 
muddle it. If there were no Crossways, 
if the place were less perfect, less the 
fulfilment of her dreams, would she draw 
back? 

Her gaze lifted from the ordered love 
liness of feld and wood to the man’ 
face. In spite of herself, in| mutiny 
against her will, her tongue spoke. 

‘It’s impossible, Bryce.” 

“Why? It’s the only thing that looks 
possib le to me.” 

Why couldn’tshesay,“ Yes’? Alittl 
word, absurdly simple. She could say it 
Her fascinated eyes fixed on a button of 
his uniform; with his khaki Bryce had 
put on a dignity quite apart from his 
own personality, a dignity symbolic, 
reverend. And Bryce loved her. Love, 
they said, was its own reward. How 
could she be merciless? Only the Hun 
were merciless. Since Bryce wanted 
her You had to take a chance some- 
times. If the fates threw her down, let 
them shoulder the guilt. 

“Don’t you love me, Linda?” Bryce’ 
voice put the question like a convincin; 
argument. 

‘If I did, I'd marry you in a minute 
“Don’t tease, dear. I’m serious. 
She had deserved that, too. Ho 
many true words she had camouflag: 

with jest. It had been her way of bei 


honest, to speak the truth and let Bry 
Why not now? The 


take it as a joke. 














THE 


need be only a word —not a word, even 

i smile, the sparkle she knew so well how 
to turn on in her eyes. Misleading, per- 
haps—a lie, if you liked. Why couldn’t 
she lie to Bryce in khaki? 

“This afternoon, Linda? You don’t 
know what it is going to mean to me to 
know my at home.” 

But how can I do my share?” 


wife’s 


“Your share? You little witch! I 
knew you’d come around.” He caught 
her to him. 

“Bryce, wait—wait, Please. You 
don’t understand. I—don’t love you.” 


“It’s a pretty good imitation, then.” 
*T meant you to find it so.”’ 

we drop that kind of ti ilk 
for to-day, dear. Somehow I’m not up 
toit this morning. I’m going to remem- 
ber this all my life, you know.” 

She put her hand to her throat. “It is 
not a joke. | wish it were.” 

**Not—not Hang it all, 
Aren’t you engaged to me?” 

She twisted his ring on her finger. ‘I 
don’t know. I thought I was. I thought 
I could give you—enough.” 

He frowned. “Is it the war? 
you're not keen on the war, but 
heavens! if you ever loved me 

“T have tried.” Why couldn’t she 
control her tongue? The words fell like 
le ad on her heart. — didn’t know it was 
love you wanted Bryce. You 
didn’t just at first, did you?” 

He flashed her an odd look. ‘Good 
Lord! Linda, don’t you know how you 
affect a man? But you can’t mean 
See here, take it all back. You must have 
been teasing, dear.” 

‘Do you think it’s a time to tease?” 

he man drew a quick breath, sat 


* Suppose 


Linda! 


I know 


2 i rd 


most, 


erect. His shoulders squared as though 
to meet a blow, his eyes darkened with 


bewildered pain. 

“Linda’’—his voice was tensely quiet 

“would you mind making it a bit 
clearer? If you don’t love me, just wh: at 
was your idea in getting engaged to me : 

She stood up to that, too, very quie ii 
[t had all been perfectly legitimate; she 
must make him see how legitimate it 
had been. 

When she had done he was silent for 
long minutes. “So I’ve deluded myself,” 
he said at last, ina dry voice. ‘ There’s 
been nothing in it—nothing.” 
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She could have endured reproaches 
more € asily. 
‘| think we should have been happy, 
Bryce. ; 
“Tf 1 didn’t want too much.” 
Was this the end? She forced her lips 
to a supreme effort. 
* Nothing need be different unless you 
wish it.” 


“A man wants all or 


nothing now, 
Linda.” He lifted his head and looked 
at her. “God, if | only had time! I'd 
make you care.” 


She felt miserably awkward in the face 
of his passion, rendered ill at ease by her 
own irreparable lack. “I wish you had 
time, Bryce,” she whispered. ‘* When 
you back Could she never 
inhibit that fatal impulse to give people 
what they wanted of her? 

“If 1 come back, | may not have the 
right to make any woman care for me.” 

“The right?” 

“1 may be blind, or a stump of a man. 
I may weat Do you think 
I would make love to a woman if I had 


come 


a false face. 


to put steel claws around her? No, 
Linda, we'll lay no mortgages on the 


future.” 
Phat gave her courage. 


“Then I shall come to you, Bryce. 
You can’t scare me that way. I shall 
come to you and I shall see when | 


look at you, whatever your lips may say, 
whether you still want me. And when- 
ever you want Bryce, you shall 
have me.” 

* And vet you say you don’t love me!” 

“T had to Say it.” 

Abruptly he got to his feet 
her. 

Linda, sitting alone amid a loveliness 
the right to which she had rejected, felt 
triumphing over her pity and shame a 
strange exaltation of relief. She was free 
at last from the dogging insufhciency 
that had dragged her spirit in the dust. 
Hereafter she had nothing to conceal. 
Bryce knew the worst of her. It was 
his to take or leave her, as he chose. 
She had no doubt he would leave her, 
but her loss seemed of le ss moment than 
this recovered lightness of the spirit. 

Then Bryce came striding back along 
the wide, clipped path between the rho- 
dodendron-bushes. And as he came the 
woman, watching, perceived with a sud- 


me, 


and left 
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den pang that the boy of the morning 
had 


approached across the young grass. She 


vanished; a soldier, stern-lipped, 


to meet him. 


TOS¢ 

“I’m afraid | don’t understand very 
well vet, Linda” he clipped his words 
short—‘but [I’ve learned in camp to 


obe \ ord rs that | don't know the reason 


for. One thing I'd like to ask as a favor. 
1 am mother’s vulnerable point, you 
know. The day will be hard enough for 


her if she supposes I’m happy. Can't we 


let her go on thinking things are as they 
have been with us?” 

What could Linda do but agree, while 
sank the of 
meeting again that exquisite, undeserved 
sympathy? Would sh be 
the brought Bryce 

She tried to suggest, obliquely 


het heart undet prospect 


nevel tree 


unless Wal home 
again? 
but emphatically, the 


allowing the 


impossibility of 
iS q to continue 
basis for her relations with 
‘IT will write,” 


‘I can explain to mother easier 


as a liv able 


his peopl Bryce prom- 


1S¢ d. 
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that way. There will be time enough 
for letters on the transport.” 

They left The Crossways together, a 
hastily framed engagement constituting 
Linda’s imperative summons elsewhere. 

“T’m not reconciled,” Anne whis- 
pered in her ear. “I never had a sister, 
and | was counting on really getting to 
know you after Bryce went. But 
mustn't be S¢ lfish. | expect you couldn't 


we 


quite beat to stay here just now 
without him.” 
Obviously Anne knew nothing. But 


Bryce’s mother? Linda, walking deli 
cately through the afte rnoon, could hot 
make out Bryce’s mother. There wer 
As kissed Linda 
good-by she only said, “I am sorry, my 
dear, you did not find yourself ready to 
give my boy what he wanted.” 

Only then, when Bryce had handed 
her into the waiting motor, did the con 


no reproaches. she 


sciousness flash on Linda that what she 
had done Was the worst thing possible 
In coming away with him she had cou 





WON'T MIND 


AR, YOU 


IF SOMETIMES I HATE YOU?” 


THE 


| herself for his peopte forever with 


e, had 


their fin 


herself indelibly 
al memory of him. 
het i } 


stampe d 
lears 
sank to 


igainst velids as she 


eat. It was the one way she might 


, 
pared them, the only mitigation 


to he - and she h id missed It. 
ce put her in her train at the 
on, commande cre d pillow - tippe d 
yrter, insured her comfort in. the 
knew so well. That final mo- 
too, arrived. 
sorry, Bryce. Don’t think more 
of me than you have to.” 


| don’t know what I shall think,”’ he 


1 oP ag oe 
red, gravely. Curiously enough, 


{ think 


VOu. 


now doesn't prevent my 
I almost wish it did.”’ 


throat ached. What could she savy 


igate the sense of worthlessness, of 
vaste that was devouring him? 
’t wish that, Bryce!’ she whis- 
‘It is the only thing that makes 
ne there may, after all, be some- 
| cent about me.”’ 
igh the window she watched the 
khaki heure cleaving the crowd of 
nen. He walked, head up, un- 
i. wearing his strength like i 
ng splendor, and he did not once 
back. Linda leaned against het 


wearily. No elation of conscious 
di supported het now. Her body 
iffeted as by innumerable 


ry soul was sick. So the episode 


bl ws, 


Crosswa\ S WaS OVer, OI would be, 


he had written his mother. What 
what a silly heartless little fool 
1 been. 


suught to have been unimaginabl 
he first, as Linda saw very clearly 
ard, that the war should let her 
easily. The sense of escape was, she 
ved, in looking back, only part of 
it-and-mouse game in which she 
een cast for the victim’s role. If 

were so many ifs, any one even of 
ist of which might have saved her. 


Bryce had written, as he planned to 


( 


itably 


If the letter he 
did write had not been unac- 


om the transport. 


lost in transit. His note to 
came through, the note saying 
1 


he was going up to the first-line 
hes the next day and had written his 


tner. 
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\ man learns over here h a a 


a good deal he used to think indispensabk 


[Rryce had written So don’t blame your- 
self, Linda. I was a crochety cuss when I 
last saw you. I was sore You had just 
taken away from me something I had grown 
used to thinking of as min Now I see it 
never had been mine and I am glad to know 
it Do you get that? But I can’t 
take back yet the last thing I said to you. 
Please God, I never shall take it back. Re- 
member that, 1f you should see my name 
SOM ¢ day on the casualty lists. Ll’ ve had a 
lot of happiness out of loving you, Linda. 
I’ve had my share. That’s what I’m telling 
mother. So don’t blame yourself 


Bryci 
le crer Fea he d her she had 
The next day 
his name was in all the newspapers 
* Bryce Somerset, killed in action.” 


Now » MOTE 


Before the 
his mother’s telegram. 


than ever, Bryce’s family 


felt that Linda Wakeheld belonged to 
them. They saw themselves, Linda per- 
ceived, standing to her as much as was 
humanly possible in Bryce’s place. Their 
grief found its outlet in thinking, plan- 
yearning her. Their letters 
her, her first pas- 
sionate refusal to credit the doubt, that 
Bryce’s letter was lost. For their letters 
in beautiful, tender, 


ning, ovel 


convinced against 


continued to come 


courageous succession, lette rs from 
sryce’s mother, little notes from Anne: 
B ther, litt] tes { \ 
You will come to us, won’t you, Linda 
dear, just as soon as you feel you can? | 
know how “The Crossways”? must seem to 
you now, but, oh, dear Linda, we need you 
so. You can help us more than any one els¢ 


just by le tting us love you, be cause you were 
Bryce’s own. 


a letter from Bryce’s mother 


that opened Linda’s eyes to the full 
horror of the situation in which she 
inextricably mired. Unac- 
countably, Mrs. Somerset wrote, her son 
had failed to add 
be fore he sailed. 
understand it; 


It was 


See med 


a codicil to his will 
She could not quite 
Bryce was not wont to 
be careless of his obligations. He had 
had it in mind; the matter had been 
spoken of between them, but so far 
nothing had been found. Perhaps he had 
counted too conhdently on making the 
written word unnecessary. Meantime, 
and in any eventuality, what was hers 
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1d dainty though snc 








PHE 


resistance. 
exquisitely, 
s doing it, with what 

Pact? Linda dis- 


even in her thoughts. 


broke her spirit 


past 
et how faultl ssly ; how 


: 
s mother w 


the word 


sincerity, complete, moving, 
t » beautit | that there Was no 
for the subtlest shade of 


lelicate It i favor Bryce’ 
king; to accept would | 

le t most d: ig] t¢ | t ti t 

do het 

b bmission entered Pr 
WOT! l 1] Ss! \ nov 
th ul scious realization 

| winged her heels for flight, as 
d ki ) ) ill al t! it if 


, > ’ 
came tace to tace with Bryce S 


le re¢ could be 


tl for her no escape 
at. Let it go then, the integrity 
she had Opa sionatel longed. 
that was the sacrihce demanded 


But let her make expiation gal 


" | | 1 
ith a smile on her lips, her colors 


Ine let us | 
6 sake fi 
lifted the TaAze which had 
uusly to hands, gown, the tip 
ve, everywhere but the face of 
to the sight of 
as still, for America, the un- 
1 thine—but Bryce’s mother wore 
ww like a crown; not in outward 
e—Linda remembered a 
Anne’s letters, “‘ Mother 


clung 


# She Was hew 


sen- 


one of 


to wear black for Bryce she 1s a 
stical about it; SO 1S Uncle Peter 
ild be, of course.” The face of 
mother blinded Linda a little. 


to look 
of het 


almost too sacre d 


iched with the accolade 


t it 


met the gaze of those eyes so 
In het 


She 


Bryce’s, for the second time 
bition fell on Linda’s will. 
rain that 
I | the truth. 
will be my life-long regret that | 
t love him,”’ she said, simply. 
d then Bryce’s mother did a strange 
She put both hands on Linda’s 


irresistible impulsion 


ld 


lers; in the eyes that were so like 


dawned a great gladness. 
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‘I could not 


altoge the I 


that you were 
him,” he said. 


be lic Vé 
unworthy of 


Linda’s ready tongeu trippe L. “You 
vou knew? Then you got Bryce’s 
letter?” 

“T knew, but not from Bryce I was 
never quite ¢ tain ot how mu h Bry < 
kn 

| t Id hi hs | het confes ion h 
Sm ) llal child : He \ .) 
t rite I Hi | | rite | did hot 
wish to tell him, Mrs. Somerset. I did 


not mean to tell vou.” 


“You poor child! How yu ha if 
fered!’ 
Phere was compas 1! th VOC 


How sh pel isted in eing thi 
from Linda’ 
had nothing.” 

“He had his lov 


hadn't it. 


S point of view. 


love seemed a ¢ 


Pe rhaps vou woul 


t¢ 
he dre it trom case on the table 
FO yme reason, not quite clear even to 


herself, Linda liked to carry Bryce 

letter thought if 
was becat of de 
Quite 
state her case. She 


about with her. She 
se Bryce had, in 
found her worth while. 
she began ti 
found it on es I 
choice to his mother. 

My dear,” said that lady 
had done, “you won’t mind if sometimes 
| hate you? | am afraid | shall 
always be able to keep from hating 


Spite 
at ences, 
simply 


ir\ to defend Brvce’s 
when she 
not 


Vou. 

Linda drew a long, free breath. ‘‘I 
shall like your hatred better than I liked 
your love,” she answered, firmly. 

The two women exchanged look for 
look. In the eyes that could be both 
keen and tender Linda for the first time 
read respect. 

Bryce § mothe r reed. She did not ex- 
tend her hand. ‘Cases of special need 
will come to yout youl 
I shall direct my Paris bankers to hold a 
fund subject to your draft. You will not 
refuse that.” 


notice 1n work. 


“No,” *T shall not refuse 
that. | am glad you have made it im- 


possible for me to refuse it.” 


said Linda, 


A certain amount of nervous strain, if 
not of trepidation, was inseparable from 


\s he I bo it 


a crossing in those days. 
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and ideals. What she would prefer, as we 
undei tal Lh , is the average cultivate | 
Ame! al Nn sehold run ith the help 
yf a cook waitres and a laund . 


© ImMpo ibility ol 


\ ild be rlad ot a rel 


eral-housework 
all their different 
ill as may be. 


girl who would pe fore 
well or as 
oft tour dk lla Sa 


she would 


week, as 1n othe day 
now 


pay nine or 
gladly, but at least not gruc 


she cannot get any such girl, not 
Cause such a girl does not exist, bi 
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i i ¢ he exist ip ich different 
< tion that he 1 nt a well not 
< t it all She | been gettil 
I h mone x more for work offering 
de nite } ) | lat rel tree | m 
| I elt-re ect th n reneral 
k ould d at the bottom of 
} t the | { ) nt he but 
‘ et | p b] does not blame 
ossibly some baffled ladies of the 
ess cl e waiting with clenched 
t t lay, tl vhen the rk 
t 1 dike bett tl 9 il 
| rk ll fail her, and sl 1 her 
| l be ept the old ant 
bellum tert e hated domest 
h the baffled ladies ar 
| 1 to 1 { { hemsel ve 
fis Ba 1d not for tl 
_hou | ho fail lef 
{ that ( 1, ind intil 
rrhic ladi ire re | to the Tat 
It-taught recognize its lov 
ibler I rt | e| ( not ¢ - 
ler the fate of tl it g ral 
| ework girl It be that tl 
past will never rene f, but rathet 
that the future v e] t the cond ) 
of the present 1 lefinit ind it ill 
l the part of t t mm hich ha 
1 er be inl ked u inne tor 
the ladies t t the conditions 
Lhe ma met daughters ol 
even nieces, but fart ister number 
oft case the will be ( ind In no rare 
instances, mothe In fact, we prefer to 
think of them all as id mothers, 
| this 1s the reason why, in passing, 
we are going to commend to their at- 
tention Prude: Bradish’s very ad- 
mirable book on M r | 1A 
\ h ma il yb commended to some 


readers who are neither wives nor moth- 
ers for its very humane philosophy of the 
of children in a world so many 
for children. It is th 
f l of mothers to adjust 
the world to these little people, 
keep them glad 
stances 

No othce more ang 
of earthly life, and a 
is that the 
most fondly and gratefully remembered 
by the iT childre n are not those who were 
able to | vd 


provide 
governesses In emancipating themselves 


and to 
and good in its circum- 
' 
lic can be imagined 
peculiarity of the 
mothers who are the 


( 


them with 


nurses 


from. all 


cooks, 


the worst, gene 


dom«e Stic cares by meat 


waitresses, and laundresses, o1 
ral-housework girls, b 
these dom 


those who performed 


oth ¢ themselves Vi ysteriously, ( 
miraculously, these othces become lab 
ot love vhen done 11) behalf of the litt] 
pe ple ( epen lent on the mothe r W 
must di irge them herself. Wh 
they are grown full size her children 
remember | ith the tenderest 
tud the mother who did « 

for them | nd not the mot! 
provided vants to do for them 
Mls b that tl il] omectime rem 
ber havi 9 Ipe | het do ymetl I 
then b it p rb bl they \ il] 1O 

in t idjustment of the universs 
their need tl ill not matte 
juestion at present rt of the child 
th h Pr len B idish te 
Import t the obs ince of th 

1 to the il tr the mother, but 
juest yn is of her hat Iship in having 
do her own rk. While the child 
are young he will have little o1 no | 
from them, but her husband will p 
ably be grown up, even then, and 
she will let him, he may be glad to h 
her in the housework. He will be gl 


toleration of hn 


in proportion to het 
and his help will bring no shame 
either, but much honor. 

lhe wife who is not 
usual way 1 


a mother in 
lin 
husband, as a 
many husbands will have experience 
He 1s her big boy, 
willing, and oftener biddable tha 
realizes at the time, she controls 

directs him more than he will allow 
the time, It is ge 
erally supposed that she does this 
the supe of the feminine inte lle 
but some believe that it 1s by force 
the feminine instinct. She leads him 
without his feeling it, and he ts a wis 
and a better man for yielding to het 


my stically matern 


influen e with her 9 
uncouth but not 
n eitl 


or even afterward. 
| 


riority 


In the case of a w 
mother 
mystical sort there 
than the natural 
children when she is obliged to 
own work with his help. He 


conscious force. 


who 1s not a except in tl 
will be a finer dut 
mother’s toward h 
do hi 


W ill, M 


believe, willingly and perhaps hilarious! 
offer his help, and it will rest with | 
a happiness for both. B 


to make it 
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Dre il OT « perat e | iseke ping 
retu tre } ti \ el | with 
the hope of gettin ne capable sister 
] le Management ind nou lering \ 
tne ¢ i] | resp bilit upon he 
w f the kind once actually hap 
pened hen the dre mer of that b ioht 
dream found he sell ce the kit 1 n 
nd | u dit \ K I the hole a i 
tic hich cheerfull bandoned it to 
ne ill, the old fash ned home, Chie 
single-barreled hom to speak, 1 
de the he imt. event heart that it 
orte t he viest ¢ the heart of the 
wit ine ibove Il, the heart of the 
moth 1 many ladies would rathet 
d the ro } K | hope Ol { « 
eve tor tl eturn of the servant oir! | 
girl thar renounce it in de pall 
Wor enh ein man ways sho n them 
sel ( bh ( rhe 1! ar work that \ m { 
not insult the ideal of the eternal wor 
anly by supposing it incapable of it 
hous« ork, hich iS mncoMmMy rabl le ; 
one! than the work of the hospital, o1 


further into 1 mystery, we shall per- 
haps | irn that her own housework ) 
much more repugnant to her than other 


duties so gladly, so 
during the wat 


reward of their obviou seit-sacrihce 
mes 
Chere 1s nothing heroic, or heroinic, in 


| | 
cooking the 


family meals or doing up th 
there Is no hing that 


transcends the commor plac In 


family rooms; 
the children out of bed in time for break 
fast and then getting thi 


nothing in satist 


m off to school, 
ving a husband’s hunger 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper, and 
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Dhere is once a wife of such a h 
band who had done her own work fo 
whole year when suddenly he did 
an amazing stroke of business that s| 
vas enable d to keep all three of the 
vants who could not be had and p 
them all the impossible wages. Whet 
said tl 
enabled them to exact was simply pira 
she retorted, “‘Not at all!’ From | 


own experience she could conscientiou 


that the money which the conditi 


y l 


athrm that they were not paid h 
enough. S| had done single-handed 
that they did together, because she d 
it for love of her family. As for doing 
for love of any other family, it was s1 


ply unthinkable; there Was not mol! 


enough in the appropriations of a nat 
which spends 1n billions to hire such si 
vice of her. She wondered, she sim 
lered, that any such thing 
veneral-housework girl existed, anc 


did not wonder that her existence 


niversally denied. She 

There!” her husband broke in up 
h Fy a the sound of a railroad whi 

here’s my train,” and he burst f1 
the breakfast-table in their happy 
urban home ; and had just time to sm 
half a cigar in the station before he 
into his club-car. Of course this 
mere ruse on his part, the ruse of a | 
band who had always left the housew 
to his wife, and now helped the otl 
children help her do it. If the dom 
servant ever returns to her rescue, it w 
be no thanks to him either from t 
cook, Waitress, OI laundress or gene 
housework girl whose hateful toil 


wife had singly or jointly done. 
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Love! 


BY ELLIS 

HIS was back in the 
going about the 
** Beautifuls.”’ 


years when I was 
country 
That was 


getting up 
W hat we 


illed them Vhey were really local write- 
ips with about six half-tone engravings of 
Viain Street and bits of local scenery that 


and half a hundred or 
nore portraits of prominent citizens, pictures 
f oatme al mulls, banks, and so on, that cost 
nve dollars and for collected 
twenty-five dollars sometimes more. 
There were twenty or so of us in the busi- 
working on salary, and sent out by the 
Cities Beautiful Company, of Lima, Ohio. 
Ve went into a town, made a contract with 
me local newspaper, and set to work. 
Usually there were ten pages of local! history 
ind general “write-up” stuff, followed by all 
the way from forty to one hundred pages of 
paid advertising, either display or in the 
form of write-ups. 


ve got nothing for, 


W hic h we 


apt ce. 


ness, 
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Leap 
BUTLER 


We stuck pretty close to sample in all 
Every book was a “ Beautiful’’— Kala- 


Ma Beautiful, Oconon c Bea , Co 


cases. 


lum! Juneti Beaut , and so on Lhe 
six h; if tone engravings followed a rule, too. 
There was always “Main Street Seen from 


the Corner of Third Avenue and Elm Street,” 
or something of the sort; there always 
the High School; there was always the City 
Hall. Nine cime s out of ten one of the three 
remaining pictures—which were 
cluded a Lover’s Le ap. 


was 


scenic in- 


Lover’s Le ap Was a good card, always. 
There was always an Indian legend, and al- 
ways the same one. If there was no legend 
we wrote one, and it was again 
same one. It was our only 
romance into the *‘ Beautifuls,”” and it made 
a hit with the ladies. It helped the sale. 
American towns are utilitarian, and for that 
reason admire anything romantic that. can 


always the 
way of getting 
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Lima 
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be hooked up with the local history. It was 
! 


THERE SHE IS,” HI 
: alway safe to ask where 


Lover's Le ay 


when we struc k a tow n, he cause the re al Vay 
was one if there was a side hill ten feet high 
| And it was always the same Indian lover and 
his dusky sweetheart and her cruel father 
that took part in the ancient tragedy 
One August | struck a town in Kansas 
Kildare, | think it was—that was situated in 
the middle of a stretch of prairie that was as 
flat asa table You could ride hfty miles in 
any direction without coming upon a dip or 
a rise as prominent as a wrinkle in a table- 
cloth | made my deal with the editor and 
owner of the newspaper to print and bind the 
K ure Beau book and then, jokingly, I 
said to him: 
“Til bet this is one town that hasn’t a 


Lover’s Leap : 
“Oh ves, it has!” he 
If there 


“Every decent 
isn’t one, the City 


said 
town has one 
Council votes one 

I thought he was joking 

“Did the City Council vote this one?” I 
asked 

“No. 

“What did the fearless Indian hero jump 
from?” | asked him. ‘“ Uhe top of the High 
School?” 

**No, sir!” 

“Well, listen, Briggs,” I said, that being 
his name. “Is it a thing I can photograph? 
Because, if it is, I’m going to have it in 


AK a? B d 


> 
Sil 





**No, don’t!” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, no matter why 
Don’t do it. It would mak 
this book ridiculous. Put 
a picture of the cemetel 
instead, showing the ne 
fence. That will please ol 
Hillis. He pave the fence 
You can say that, and | 
will give you his own por 
trait to print, and a pictur 
of his lumber-yard.”’ 

I was busy a few day 
rushing around the tow! 
signing up the first twent 
display-pages that wer 
needed to make the book 
safe go, and | forgot about 
Lover’s Leap awhile, but 
one day, after dinner, I can 
out in front of the Kildar 
Hotel and pulled a cha 
into the shade Old Bil 
Miffin was half asleep ir 
the only occu] ied chair, s 
I handed him a cigar. H 
looked like an olde st inhabi 
tant or something of thx 
sort, and somehow it re 
minded me¢ of Love r’s Leap. 

oo ncle Billy,”’ | said, 
thing this town needs.” 

“What might that be?” he asked, getti 
ready to declare that Kildare did not nee 
wh itever it was. 

se It nee ds a Love r’s ] eap,” ] S iid. 

“No, it don’t, nuther,”’ he declared. “It 
got one.” 

“No, you don’t understand me,” 
= said a Lover's Leap. \ spot where | 
conquerabl and Fearless Braver 
brought Two Fond Hearts together forever 

“| knowed what you said the fust time, 
he said, peevishly. ‘I said we got one. W 
gota Love r’s Leap. | don’t know as 1t eve 
fetched two fond hearts together, but 
fetched one of "em.”’ 

*Unconquerable Love I murmured 

“That, or a blat like a sick sheep,” sa 
Uncle Billy. ‘‘What I say is we got a Lover 
Leap. There ain’t no modern improvement 
this town—” 

“Where is this Lover's Leap?” I asked 

“Out yonder,” he said, indicating a sp 
beyond the corn-elevator on the other side 
the railway track. 

“Want to walk over and show it to me?” 

He got out of his chair and led the w: 
I tried to see something that might be a hi 
den depression into which a love-mad Indi 
might have leaped if there had been such 
Indian, but I could not. Old Billy trudge 
W e crossed t 





there S only OI 


I said 


Love 


along half a step ahead of me. 
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railway and entered the unfenced field. 
Phere was nothing in it but weeds and a pile 
of decayed timbers, thrown together, hit o1 
miss, and left to rot. The old fellow led me 
through the weeds until we reached the rot- 
ten boards and two-by-fours. 

- Lhere she is, he said. 

“T don’t see anything,” I said 

“Well, that ain’t no fault o’ mine. There 
she is. There’s Lover’s Leap. If you don’t 
take a fancy to her, it ain’t no fault o’ mine. 
All I done was fetch you, and if you don’t 
like her it ain’t no fault o’ mine.” 

“But I don’t see anything,” I said. 

“We sort of hid by them boards, 
and that’s a fact,’ he said “When 
toppe d blow in’ 

“When what stopped blowing?” 


all yh, it’s a we HY’ | exclaime d os | he 
we 


lover jumped down a well 
Nothin’ o’ th’ sort! And he wa’n’t n 
fond lover. He was a fugitiv: That’s what 
is i fugitive.” 
“T see! He hid in the 
‘No, he wasn’t ever in no well. Not that I 








I, she’s 


she 


fond 


We lI 


know of, anyways. 

“Then the girl was in the well, and 

‘She wa’n’t no girl, and she wa’n’t in no 
well. Neither of ’em was in the well. It 
wa'n’t that kind of a well. It was a ’tesian 
well.” 

“An artesian well? But how 

“Tt was a bored well. I ought to know 


because I was the feller what bored it.” 
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she made up her mind he was goin’ to wed 
her. She acted like it, anyways. 
She done her hair up in curl-papers and took 
the papers out afore noon, anyways. She 
acted kittenish when he around. I 
guess she made up her mind to grab him. 
Leastways, I know she did. 

“So this here Joe feller he got scared at 


| guess so. 


come 


last. For a while he didn’t know what Sally 
was up to—he just thought she was crazy or 
the like of that—because he was sort of 


young and Sally wasn’t. Not what you would 
call so. She was forty and more. She was 
what | would call a dad-basted old vinegar- 
cruet, that’s what she was. I’ve told her so 
more ’n once. ‘Sally,’ I says to her, ‘ you’re 
the dad-bastedest old vinegar-cruet | ever 
laid eyes on.’ | have SO, And she Was. No- 
body nee dn’t te ll me nothin’ else . 

“So when she got this Joe feller scared of 
her she up and propose d holy wedlock to 
him. I guess she did. That’s how | under- 
stand it was. I been told so. Anyhow, that 
day this here ’tesian well I was borin’ come 
in. She come with a rush and blowed all my 
contraptions sky-high, only she didn’t come 
in with water—she come in with air. She 
was an air-well. She blowed out air like all- 
eit-out. Like water out of a fire-hose nozzle. 
That's how she blowed. 

“That was June eighteen, and I remember 
it mighty well, because J. C. Burling, what I 
bored that well for, never paid me a cent. So 
along about nine o’clock this Joe feller snuck 
out of the back door of the hotel and started 
for Minnesota or the North 


Pole or somewheres where Sally wa’n’t. He 








Uncle Billy,” I said, “Vl tell you what across country 
I'll do. Vl give you a dollar if you will tell 
why this 1s called 
| er’s Leap, and what 
ppened I’m not in 
ich of a hurry I ex- 
pect to be here quite a 
vhile. I have time But 
I’m impatient I want to 
know about this thing 
ome time during this cen- 


“Well, this here man by 
of Joe that 
nat I allus called him 
Joc Phis man by 
me of Joe come to town 
ind aimed he would set up 
in busine ss here | didn’t 
have nothin’ ag’in’ him. 
He was a likely feller, but 
meeklike. He was sort of 
cared-like, as you may 
say If you popped out 
it him, sudden-like, 
*What’s name?’ he 


lame was 


here 


your 
would ZO red and Say, 
*Ah—ah—’ like that. So 
this here Sally Hodgers “SHE UP 





AND 





PROPOSED HOLY WEDLOCK TO 
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AND GRABS HER WELL-INTENDED BY THE FOOT 


run like the dickens and fust thing he knew 
he run right into this here dry ‘tesian well 
o’ mine, and up he went.” 

a p he went?” | asked | ncle Billy 

“Up was what I said,” said old Billy, “and 
up it Was. He went up ind he stayed up. 
Hain’t you ever seen one of them jets of 
water that kee ps a leetle glass ball a jigglin’ 
around on top of it and don’t let it drop? 
Say, didn’t you ever see a boy stick a pin 
half through a pea and put the bowl of a 
pipe in his mouth and blow, and send the 
pea dancin’ and jiggin’ in the air over the 
top of the stem? | hat’s what that Jou feller 
done. He run right into the colyum of au 
that was shootin’ out of that dry ’tesian well 
and it shot him straight up one hundred and 
fifty-two feet and kep’ him there, kickin’ and 
tossin’ and yellin’. Yes, sir! 

“TL sort of heard him yell myself. I says 
to my wife, ‘Somebody is drunk and yellin’ 
like blazes.’ But I never thought what it was 
Nobody would So nobody knowed this 
Joe feller was bein’ tossed and jiggled up 
there in the air one hundred and fifty-two 
feet. Nobody knowed it until next mornin’ 


MAGAZINE 
when I went out to see if maybe the well had 
changed its mind and started to give water 

‘Il come out of my house and started for 
the well, and the fust thing | see Was some 
thing black bouncin’ around right up yonder 
in the air one hundred and hfty-two feet 
This Joe feller had been up there all night. | 
run to the well here, and before I got here | 
seen it was a human bein’ and I turned back 
and got a gang of fellers together. 

“I knowed how serious it was. You can’t 
tell nothing about them *tesian wells This 
one might keep on for seven thousand years, 
and by that time this Joe feller wouldn't 
be nothin’ but bones, so to speak 

‘Every once in a while he let out a weak 
sort of yip, but for the most part he was bein’ 
tossed and turned head-over-heels. | got a 
barn door and us fellers slid it over the well, 
but the air was too strong for us. It wrested 
the barn door away from us and the barn 
door flew up and hit this Joe feller a wallop 
and then skidded off and come down. 

“We done eve ryvthing Wwe could think of to 
fetch him down. We tried a rope, but when 
one ¢ nd would getup a ways it would get out 
of the air current and the whole caboodle 
would come down. It was right pitiful to 
hear him yip once in a while, and it looked 
like he would stay up there until he starved 
to death and then keep on right where he 
was We tried tossin’ victuals into the au 
current, but it wa’n’t what you'd call suc 
cessful They went up all might but, bein’ 
lighter than this Joe feller, they went right 
on beyond him. In no time at all we had 
sort of bouquet of victuals bouncin’ and 
liggin’ ten or twelve feet above his head, 
but it didn’t do him no good. So it looked 
like the best we could do would be to get a 
gun and shoot him. ‘There wa’n’t no us 
lettin’ him die of starvation. 

“Tt was whilst Orley Morvis was goin’ for 

his rifle that this Sally person come to wher 
he was. The news that this Joe feller was 
gone but not forgotten had come to her and 
she come with all speed. Right away sh« 
begun to blat like a sick sheep. It wasn't 
nothin’ but, ‘My dearly beloved! and, ‘Save 
him! save him! and blaw-blaw-blaw. ‘That 
woman sure did git on my nerves. 
‘For the land’s sake, shet up!’ I says, 
when | couldn’t stand it no longer. ‘If you 
don’t,’ I says, ‘Ill chuck you into that air 
shoot with him.’ 

“*My Joseph! she blats, and what dos 
she do but jump right into the air-current! 
My stars! I give one grab for her, but it wa 
too late l p she went! 

= P she went, and ] Says, ‘Now there’ 
two of them! but as she went shootin’ uy 


past him she reaches out a hand and grab 
her well-intended by the foot and clings or 
For a second or two they was all one ball 
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: 
1 then down they come. Gradual. Slow “Well, | say it 1s a good story,” 
| gradual. They was too heavy for the air- “TT say I'm going to use it in A 
nt when together that way, and down It is as good romance as any 
‘ come. So th it's why we call this here | eap story I don’t see why Briggs objected 
Lover's Leap. This Sally person leaped — to my using it.” 
ind saved this Joe feller.” “Well, mebby’’—said Uncle Billy, slowly, 
| looked at old Uncle Billy, but he did not ‘mebby one reason is he was the 
’ tan eve. He gave me stare for stare that got h’isted. Mebby that sort of influ- 
Is that the truth?” I asked. enced him ag’in’ the facts in print 
Ask anybody,” he said Sally might not favor it. She kind of thinks 
You mean every one here believes it? it was undignified to be shootin’ up in the 
' t it is the legend that clings to this air like that before a gang of us fellers. Well, 
Ty I don’t know!’ 
[ don’t know nothin’ about legend,” he *You don’t know what 
It’s whut happened, like I’m tellin’ “Well, I don’t know but what it was, seein’ 


as she went up feet first,”’ said Uncle Billy. 


It’s Great to be Bolsheviki! 


BY JOSEPH] LAMONT GAVTI NOBLE A. CATHCART 
Db’ : 
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Perhaps the ice-man’s too attentive to your wife at home 
That’s simple! From a window drop a trunk upon his dome! 
Suppose a chatty barber slips and cuts your tender chin 

Just erab a handy razor and eradicate his grin 


Your pocketbook is empty and you haven’t got a cent? 
Assassinate the landlord; he'll forget about the rent! 

Or if the boss gets in a grouch and takes away vour job, 
Pick up a near-by letter-press and bounce it off his knob 


(Chorus S / S } 


Perchance a waiter tries to cheat in adding up your check 
Select a nice sharp salad-fork and stick it in his neck. 

And if on earth these simple hints don’t seem to work out well, 
Just plant a bomb beneath Old Nick and start in raising Hell! 
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The Bargain Instinct 


Apologies Never To Late 

RS. TANSEY, a nervous and inexperi- 
hurriedly 
her guests finished the song she was singing. 

**Ladies and—er—er—gentlemen,”’ 
she, nervously clutching at the side of her 
gown, “before Miss Jepson began she asked 
me to apologize for her voice, but 1 omitted 
to do so er SO er I apologize now!” 


enced hostess, rose as one of 


said 


Foresight 
A HARD-WORKING farmer in Ohio had 
sent his son to a good school of music so 
that he might receive the be stinstruction from 
the beginning. It was necessary to buy a violin 
for him, but he was such a little chap that 
his teacher thought that a so-called “‘half- 
lhe fathe r, whose re- 
sources had been badly taxed, was loath to 
part with the money for the instrument, but 
finally did So. 
The lad made rapid progress, and became 
so proficient that a half-violin was no longer 
Again he went to the 
father, to whom the 
entile stock of violins. 
The parent was apparently dissatished with 
all of them, and his gaze wandered round the 
shop seeking for something better. Finally 
he Saw a \ iolonce llo 
“We'll take that big violin there,” said he, 
as a smile of satisfaction spread over his 


countenance. ‘ The boy won’t outgrow that 
a 


\ iolin”’ would do. 


good enough for him 
with his 
salesman showed the 


music-store 


right away 


MONTHLY 





MAGAZINE 


} Ambitious Albert 
A MOBILE man te 
of this conversath 
| between two darkies ( 
that town: 

“Al, I heahs yo’ w 
courtin’ dat Morgan £ 
down my way.” 

“I sho’ was. An’ 
was in love with dat 2 
too; only | heahs lat 
she ‘ain't got a cent 
I says to mahse’f: ‘A 
be aman.’ An’ I wa 
man, Bill, | was a mar 
an’ now | passes her I 
with silent contempt.” 


A Soldier’s Grace 

N English soldier | 

recently been d 
charged from the hos] it 
and returned to his hor 
e kitten in broken health a: 
2s spirits. A few days late 
the clergyman 
vited to dinner and h; 
just finished saying grace. 

Little Muriel, aged five, who was seat 
opposite the 


Was 


clergyman, glanced up wit 
considerable surprise and said: 
“That’s not the kind of grace my dad 


questioned the minister, sweet 
“And what kind of grace does your dad 
say?” 

“Why,” replied the little dear, “he car 
home last night, an’ when he sat down t 


the table he just said: ‘Good Lord! What 
supper!’ ”’ 
A Dangerous Remedy 
N American Red Cross man tells of 


wounded Highlander in England \w 
seemed to make no headway toward re« 
ery. He was forever talking about his “* b: 
nie Scotland,” and the idea occurred to son 
one that a Scotch piper might raise | 
spirits. Accordingly, a piper was found, a1 
it was arranged that he should pour fort! 
the gems of Scottish music the pipes we 
capable of interpreting. When the doct 
called the next morning, he asked the mat: 

“Did the piper turn up?” 

“He did, sir.” 

“And how ts our Scotch patient?” 

“Oh, he’s fine! I never saw such a chang 

“That's splendid. It was a fine ide 
mine,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, assente d the 
patients 


matron, “but 
have all had ser 


other thirty 


rela pses.’ 
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Tangible Proof 
what 


ACHER: “For Abraham 


T! 

| incoln noted?” 
PupiL: “For his great memory.” 
TeacHER: “What makes you think his 


was 


memory Was so great! 
PUPIL: ** Because | 
erected to his memory. 


saw a monument 


A Trying Prospect 
Mos! S, a colored man, 1s a farmer in a 
. small way in a certain Southern county 
Once a party of engineers was tracing a town- 
hip line which happened to pass directly 
tl rough Mose s’s barn. | he engineers found 
that the V could continue the ir Measurements 
the barn by opening the doubk 
loors on each side and thus avoiding the 
detour. The owner watched theu 
th much interest, but 
comment until they 


t! rough 


progress 


ithout 
id reached the farther 
ide of the barn, when he 
isked: 


“That a railroad you-all 
urveyin’ for?” 

“Certainly,” said the 
hief, with a humorous glint 
in his eye. 

Moses reflected a bit as 

closed the barn doors be- 

ind him, when he remarked, 
igeressively: 

‘IT ’ain’t got no objection 
to havin’ a railroad on my 
farm, but I'll be doggoned ef 
I’m gwine to git up at all 

urs of the might to open 
ind shet them doors fo’ yo’ 
train to go through!” 


Biblically Expressed 

A PROSPEROUS dentist 
“* fixed the teeth of a 
ung parson, an old school- 
nate of his, and declined to 
iccept more than a nominal 
his friend was 
truggling along on a very 
mall salary. 

In return for this favor, 
ome time later, the minis- 
ter gave the dentist a book. 
It was a disquisition on the 
Psalms, and on the fly-leaf 
the yeung clergyman had 
inscribed this appropriate 
greeting: 

“And my mouth shall 
show forth thy praise.” 


{ 


e, since 


LADY: 
SARCASTIC 


and th 





‘And oh, were you « 
CasuaLty: ** Oh no, 
like this: 
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Overtime 

MBER of the board of trustees was 
aking to some 
Ohio town. 

“My young friends,” said he, “let me urge 
upon you the necessity not only of reading 
good books, but also of owning them, so that 
you may have access to them at all times 
When I was a youth I used frequently to 
work all night to earn money to buy books, 
and then get up before daylight to read them!’ 


A MI 


spe school-children in an 


Mates 
L! PPLE Louis Lucas had just made an in- 
teresting announcement to his playmate. 
‘So there’s twins at your house!’ 
“Honest!” burst out Louis. ‘ And they’ re 
just alike!” 
His playmate reflected a moment and then 
asked, “‘Are they built the same way, or are 
they rights and lefts?” 


inded by the Germans 
mum. It was 
I was cleaning our canary cage out, 
little blighter flew at me and bit me”’ 
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(nd 


lhere Has Been Trouble 
) rR (call 


illing at parish school 
” ” hi ] t 1dan = 
LitrtLe Dora: ‘* ddam was tl rst man, 


rtf } , 


A Legal Maze 


A rIRESOME attorney in a Western town, 
‘% in arguing a complicated case, had looked 
up authorities dating back to Julius Cesar, 
and had consumed more than an hour and a 
half in the most intricate part of his plea 
whe n he was pained to obse rve what seemed 
to him inattention on the bench. It was as he 
had feared—his Honor was unable to appre- 
ciate the nice points of the argument. 

“Begging your Honor’s pardon,” said he, 
“but do you follow me?” 

lhe judge shifted uneasily in his chair. “I 


have, so far,” he answered, “but I'll 


Say 
frankly, Mr. Jones, that, if I thought | 
could find my way back, I’d quit right 
here . 


A Natural Reticence 
PARTY of Americans awaiting the 
arrival of a body of English soldiers, who 
presented a tattered and hungry-looking ap- 


Was 


pearance 
Suddenly a captain who had been assigned 


a new company came upon the scene He 
glanced down the muster-roll, on which the 
names ran “O'Toole, Flinn, Sullivan, 


O'Brien, Murphy,” and so on 

“Is every man in this company Irish?” he 
questioned of the sergeant 

*There’s wan Swede, but he doesn’t have 
came the quick response. 


much to say,” 
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ver 


Since 
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Backwoods Currency 

NTO the general stor 

of a village in Virgini 
there came one day n 
long ago a diminuti 
darky, who laid upon tl 
counter a single egg, an 
Ss uid: 

‘Boss, my mudde 
PVE her 
needle for dis aig.” 

Lhe store k ¢ ep ¢ 
smiled. ‘‘Why,’’ he said 
“you can get nee 
dies for an egg.” 

“No, boss,” continuec 
the darky, ““my mudd 
don’t want no two ne« 


Says ple ast 


two 


dle S;3 she Says, ple ase 21 


me de change in chees« 


Conscientious 
BIG Irishman, whi 
carrying a ladd« 
through a crowded street 


had the misfortune t 
break a plate-glass Wil 
dow in a store. He nm 


me diate ly 


droppe d | 


ladder and broke into a run, but he had bee: 
seen by the shopkeeper, who dashed afte: 


him in company with several salesmen, an 


Was 


soon caught. 


“Here, you big loafer!’ shouted the ang1 
, : 
shopkeeper, when he nad regained his breat| 
“You have broken my window!” 


‘T sure 
didn’t you see me 
money to pay for it?’ 


have,” admitted the Celt, “ar 
running home to get tl 
The Life of the Bee 
HE Bee’s a frump 


Her form is plump 


\nd clothed in velvet fuzziness; 


‘SI 
He 


When days are bright, 
In busy flight 
roes about her buzziness 


Lhough counted Wise, 

She fails to prize 

weather’s pleasant Springiness; 
She’s quite morose 


And ! 


iwful close 


An elf of stingy stinginess. 


| las made 


She’s dustily 


Yet Maeterlinck 
Through pen and ink 
her name illustrious, 
For, always mussed 

With pollen-dust, 


industrious 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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Effect of Victory Loan 
upon 


General Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 





~ ese ITH the announceme: hands of the banks and the trust com- 
by the Secretary of the panies, did not convey a dehnite assur 
(J lreasury, on April 13th, ance that the issue would be successful 
( Sz, of the terms and cor to as high a degree or in the precise way 
ditions of the Victor that bankers and financial experts re- 
» Liberty Loan the htth varded as most desirable. In othe 
. ke s $ in point ot number and vords, there were grave doubts as to 
ce. i all likelihood, ot the large whethet the new bonds could be made 
rrowings by the Government—a attractive enough to appeal to individual 
of uncertainty, 1f not of appre investors, and also as to whether this 
passed out of the hnancial could — be iccomplished without influ 
t [he circumstances were pecul encing a further decline in all outstand- 
iar, for, despite the nervous ing Liberty bonds and in a general un- 
ness of many bank ofheal: settlement of the investment market. 
ovel the details of the issue, lt Was this phase of the situation, the 
neither they nor any one possibility that banks might be com 
else entertained any serious | pelled tO take the loan, in whole or in 
fears of an inadequate sub | very large part, as an exchange, Virtu- 
yn, Tal le ss ot a failure ot the loan ally, fol the certincates of inde bte dne SS, 
were aware that the safeguards | which disturbed the sentiment of the 

t such a contingency were ample; financial interests so gene rally. 

the bonds were underwritten, prac- 

as a result of the anticipatory “THUS disposed, tne Victory Liberty 
in recent months, of an enormous Loan might have been termed a suc- 
ntity of Treasury certihcates of in cess; that 1s, all the bonds would have 
tedness; short-dated paper which been placed, but the transaction would 
been issued by the Treasury with have imposed very heavy additional 
lefnite understanding that it would burdens upon the banks and 
ceptable in payment for the Victory the trust companies, and 
ls. oe this would have been to the 
Facts detriment of general indus 
B} | the fact that the loan could not | try. And ot course the net 
D{ ul, because $5 .355.000,00 in debt results would have been to 
rtincates were outstanding and in the concentrate the holdings ot the securl- 
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ties with a limited number of institu- 
tions, whereas the only true measure of 
success of a public loan is to affect a 
wide-spread distribution of the obliga- 
rons among individuals. Lhe doubts 
and uncertainties of the bankers over 
the outcome of the offering, in advance 
of the othcial announcement of the 
terms and conditions of issue, were 
predicated upon a variety of considera- 
tions, some real and some imaginary. 
with the latter as influental, fully, as 
the former disturbing and unsettling 
qualities. 


| l was obvious that, as a result of the 
armistice and the termination of the 
war, the appe als to the passions and the 
pre judices, to the imagination and the 
patriotism ot the community, so effec- 
tive whe n employed in connection with 
earlier Liberty bond issues, would have 
to be modihed in many particulars. The 
radical change from war to peace was 
the principal reason, perhaps, why the 
bankers felt uncertain as to the out- 
come, They knew that in all likelihood 
it would be much more dithcult to wring 
the dollars out of the pocke ts of the pub- 
lic with the soldier-boys at home and 
engaged in pe aceful avocations, than 
when they could be depicted in the 
trenches; in “going over the ae, Hh in 
“battling with the Huns”’; or in laying 
down their lives “to make a world 
safe for democracy. 


(> ACLES to success were conjured 
up, also, In the amount of the issue, 
which was estimated at the huge total 
of Se yOOO,0O00, 000. Some Care ful ob- 


servers held that, while an offering of 


such magnitude might be 
floated, under the spur of 
patriotism, at a time of war, 
it was doubtful if it could 
be done in times of peace. 
And the point was made 
also that while patriotism had enabled 
the Government to sé ll successive issues 
of low-interest-bearing Liberty bonds, 
even in the face of an assured decline 
in price, the new loan would have to be 
governed by established investment 
standards. 


Horns 
of the 
Dilemma 


In other words, the success 
of the issue, so far as the public was 
concerned, would be determined by the 
worth of investment capital, a consider- 








CONDITIONS 


ation which was ignored with the | 
erty loans, but which has been chi 
responsible for the decline of the bor 


HERE were two horns to the dil 

ma which confronted the Gove: 
ment in determining the Victory Lo: 
If it settled upon 5 per cent., whi 
according to the bankers, Was the pro] 
rate and the lowest rate that would 
tract the public, the higher income yi 
would have the tendency to depreci 
the outstanding Government issues 
further and unsettle the entire b 
list. On the other hand, if the cont 
tion of the bankers was correct and 
terest was fixed at a lower rate, t 
Government ran the risk of meetin, 
poor response from personal investi 
in which event the bulk of the bo: 
would be dumped upon the banks 
trust companies. 


HIS was undesirable in conseque 
of the enormous qui intity of ( a" 
ment issues the institutions are 
carrying. According to the Feder: 7 
serve Board, for instance, 772 men 
banks were reporte d, ( 
in April, as owning $2,7 
Bank 779, 00 United States bi 
Buying re . pp 
of Bonds 4nd certihcates of indebt 
ness, in addition to carry 
loans on $1,106, 708,00 
the same security, a total of $3, 
Che report of the Comptri 
of the Currency of March 4th last 
closed holdings by the National b 
of the country of $3,681,000,000 Unit 
States bonds and certificates of ind: 
edness. In all likelihood, if the rep 
of State banks were available, a sin 
condition would be revealed, indicat 
that the financial institutions have 
ligated themselves enormously in bu 
and loaning upon the Government s 
rities. 


4 SO,O00. 


| [ always surprises a casual obse1 
who g1Vves little attention ordina 
to financial or economic problems, 
hear that there can be any serious 
jections to the ownership by the b 
and trust companies of large amount 
securities of such high character as | 
ted States bonds, but such 1s the { 
In the first instance, the proper | 
By: s 


Continued t fhirty-fifth page | 





— 


hat while the 
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Continued from page 140 


of a bank or trust company is to 
in and advance funds to 


and deve lop ente rprise. 


assist indus- 
| he VY are 
properly investing institutions, and 
iwh they have the right to buy bonds, 
they have to purchase commercial 
per, or grant loan on 
llateral, the primary purpose should 
to employ a limited amount of money 
advantage temporarily. If too much 
1 bank’s money is locked up in securi- 
. 5&6 depositors or dealers are likely 
suffer when they apply for loans. 
other objection to a lender becoming 
investor centers in the fact that a 
securities by a bank con- 
ns an element of inflation; the increase 
its resources is offset by the entry of 
leposit liability. Aside from that, the 
nsaction may force the bank to 
liscount and thus inflate the loans of 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


discounts, Ol 


rchase of 


ISCUSSIONS bearing upon the Vic- 
tory Loan, in advance of the official 
ouncement by the Treasury, were 
n over largely to a consideration of 
blems like those which have been 
touched upon here. The 
publication of the terms and 
conditions under which the 
Government proposed to 
borrow not $6,000,000,000, 
as had been estimated, but 
,000,000, no more and no less, 
ed the atmosphere at once. The 
luction of the amount of the loan was 
only a great relief, but a great sur- 
to the financial community, which 
at something of a loss to account 
it in.consequence of the heavy re- 
rements of the Government for the 
il year ending June 30, 1920. These, 
set forth by the Appropriation bills 
ch passed, the Appropriation bills 
ich failed of enactment, 
Senate filibuster and certain indi- 
ted deficiencies, call for an expendi- 
re of $10,191,505,049. 


pective 
ernment 
enditures 


because of 


N announcing that the present would 
be the last of the Liberty Loans, the 
cretary of the Treasury explained 
Government would have 
borrow additional sums to meet the 
maining war bills, the requirements 


excess of tax receipts and other forms 


AND FINANCIAL 








CONDITIONS 


of revenue could, in 
creasing scale 


view of the de- 
of expenditure, be met 
by issues of Treasury certificates. The 
most encouraging feature of this, of 
course, was the reference to decreasing 
expenditures, which it is believed ex- 
plains the reduction in the amount of 
the Victory loan from the $5,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000, as originally estimated 
by Secretary Glass, to the $4,500,000,000 
actually sought. The feeling of relief 
engendered by the curtailment of the 
amount of the contemplated borrowing 
was matched only by the satisfaction 
which was expressed over certain other 
features of the issue. 


HIS was particularly true of the ac- 

tion 1n giving the bonds or notes the 
short maturity of four years, while per- 
mitting their redemption at the option of 
the Government after three years. The 
very brief life of the bonds 
was determined upon, no 
doubt, to overcome any ob- 
jection which bankers might 
offer to the establishment 
of a lower rate than 5 per 
The Victory bonds bear 4°4 per 
cent. interest, but this rate, with their 
short maturity, 1s well calculated to 
maintain the issue at par. This because 

i decline of only one point in a bond 
a aring that rate and due in four years, 
would place it on a 5-per-cent. income 
basis, and it is inconceivable that a 
United States Government issue would 
sell for any great length of time on that 
basis. What may be termed an inter- 
changeable convertability is another high- 
ly attractive feature of the loan. 


Various 
Attractive 
Features 


cent. 


HUS the issue bearing 434-per-cent. 

interest and exempt from State and 
local taxes, except inheritance taxes, 
and from the normal Federal income 
tax, may be exchanged into a note bear- 
ing 334-per-cent. interest, which is ex- 
empt from all taxes above and in addi- 
tion from all Federal war-proft and 
excess-profits taxes. And the holder of 
the 334-per-cent. bond can at his own 
option tran: sfe r or convert the issue back 
again to a 434-per-cent. note. [o what 
extent individual investors have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to in- 
vest in this highly desirable issue cannot 
be known in advance of the close of the 
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campaign, but the attractive terms as- 
sure the success of the Victory Loan. 
And this end has been attained without 
depreciating outstanding issues of Lib- 
erty bonds, and without creating any 
disturbance in the general bond market, 
and the new bonds will rule around pat 
or perhaps a trifle above, which will en- 
courage investors everywhere. 


a” would be gratifying to announce 
that the highly attractive terms and 
the prospective success of the Victory 
Loan had reflected in a marked improve- 
ment in the bond market, but that 1s 

scarcely the case. Railway 
and miscellaneous’ bonds 


Quiet were generally firm, and the 
Investment 
Market tendency, when any at all 


was clearly observable, was 

toward an improvement, 
but the investment market showed no 
material change and was marked by 
extreme dullness, which has been the 
chief characteristic for a long time past. 
This, of course, is but natural, partly as 
a result of the unsatisfactory situation 
surrounding the steam-railways and 
many of the public-utility corporations, 
and partly in consequence of the enor- 
mous volume of securities that have 
been sold by the Government in con- 
nection with the war. 


f would be idle to look for any high 
degree of activity in bonds, aside 
from municipal issues, which, being tax 
exempt, are something of an exception, 
until the Liberty bonds and the new 
Victory bonds have been absorbed. The 
enormous requirements of the Govern- 
ment have imposed great hardships 
upon some corporations in preventing 
them from obtaining much-needed funds 
except through — of short-time 
notes, negotiated at very high interest 
rates. It is in connection with this 
that the dehnite announcement that 
the Victory Liberty Loan will be the 
last of the large Government bond 
sales, gave such great encouragement. 
In turning from the investment to 
the speculative division of the Wall 
Street market, one is confronted with a 
remarkable contrast, for the gambling 
spirit has seized upon the speculative 
community and the activity in stocks 
has exceeded anything the financial dis- 





trict has witnessed in months, if not 
years. 


N° two authorities appear to agr 
upon the underlying basis for t! 
tremendous movement in stocks, whic! 
starting early in February, ran on u! 
checked through M _ gained great 
headway in April, when tl 

trading was marked by 

a. succession of days in whic 
Buoyancy transactions ran up to 
~~ million and a million an 

a half shares, and whi 
continues at this writing. That it wa 
highly professional at the outset and w: 
carried forward by manipulation § an 
by pools and cliques, admits of no set 
ous doubt, but it has passed beyond 
that stage. Seemingly there was vei 
much in the general situation which ay 
peared unpromising to the success of 
forward movement at this time. TI 
treaty of peace was remote and tl 
financial and economic condition of E 
rope was chaotic, with large and in 
portant markets cut off from this cou 

try and from one another. 


OMESTIC industry was languishin 

in many departments, and notab! 
so in iron and steel, copper and textili 
Drastic price revisions had failed to 
stimulate buying, and there was mu 
unemployment of labor, and the feelir 
was general that the transition from 
war to a peace basis was likely to be 
long-continued and a_ painful ope 
tion. The outlook appeared sO ul 
promising, in fact, that the Government 
decided to take a hand in the matt 
and see if it could not influence son 
improvement by creating an Industri 
Board, attached to the Department 
Commerce, which undertook to st 
bilize prices. The attempt to do so 
connection with iron and steel receive 
a rude shock at the very beginning 
the refusal of the Railway Administ! 
tion to pay the schedule of prices { 
materials, on the score that they were t 
high. Attempts to adjust that difficul: 
are pending at this writing. 


~HAT there has been some impro\ 
ment in general business in the m« 
while is not to be denied, but it has 1 
reflected as yet with the railways, t 











*’ of Guaranty Travelers Checks. The purchaser signs the 


pper lefi-hand corner Before the check can be ished, 






gn his name again in the lower left-hand corner, in the pre- 
e person cashing it, who compares the two signatures, assuring 
n and preventing use of the chec’c by an unauthorized holder. 


Take Guaranty Travelers Checks 


Wit N you travel—taking all your funds in cas/ means taking the 

risk of loss. ‘Taking a check book means depending on acqguaintance- 
Vaking Guaranty Travelers Checks means convenience, and safety 
funds. 


ty Travelers Checks can be cashed at leading banks throughout the United 
hey are accepted in payment for transportation at the principal railroad 
ind in settlement of accounts by hotels and business houses. ‘They are as 
available as actual cash, yet can be used only by the mghttul holder. 
d, these checks are also readily accepted by hotels and business houses. Un- 
ther travelers checks, as formerly issued, Guaranty Travelers Checks are not 
in foreign currency at a fixed rate, but are cashed by all leading banks 
best current rate of exchange, thus affording the holder in most cases a 
equivalent in foreign money. 
inty Travelers Checks are inexpensive—the charge is at the rate of soc. per 


Phey may be obtained at your own bank. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 


apital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $7 00.000,000 





is Y 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 








DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 

















| One H undredth Anniversary 


* The Leading Ine INSURANCE Co. of America” 


Charter 
Perpetual 


Ince \rporated 


in 1819 





WM. B. CLARK, President 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities, . $18,170,745.46 
Net Surplus, .. + 2 © © « » 8,904,032.69 
ete, «6 st et ee ee el Re 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, . . . — 13,904,032.69 


Losses Paid in 100 Years Over 


5 174,000,000 


There are three controlling reasons which lead 











property owners to insist upon tna Fire Policies: 


Domicile of company 
Record in past conflagrations 
Present great loss paying ability 








AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


most important of all the country’s in- 
dustries, next to agriculture, or 1n iron 
and steel or copper. The 
situation in these latter lines 
General is revealed in decreased or- 
Business : 
Conditions ers and output and in re- 
peated reductions of divi- 
dends, the most important 
recently being the omission of the extra 
disbursement of 1 per cent. quarterly 
by the United States Steel Corporation, 
thus establishing the common stock on 
a §-per-cent. annual dividend basis, as 
against 17 per cent. paid on the issue 
a year ago. A very good idea of trade 
conditions as they were reflected in 
various industries a short time ago may 


be obtained by a study of the results of 


a questionnaire sent out by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which 
represents practically every important 
industry in the country 


HE purpose or the inquiry was to 

determine whether consumers were 
buying on an important scale or not, 
and the figures given in the accompany- 
ing tabulation represent the percentage 
of replies pro and con. The industries 
canvassed and the replies received are 
as follows: 


ARE CONSUMERS BUYING ON AN IMPORTANT 


SCALE! 
} \ 
Indu stry p ercent. pe rcent. 

Agricultural Implements 14 86 
Brewing and Distilling 100 

Chemicals, Oils, etc. 17 83 
Drugs, finished....... 60 40 
Food Products. 2 8O 
Iron and Steel 3 97 
— and Silverware. Rs ic 
veather and Manufactures. 29 I 
Lumber and Manufactures. 24 76 
Machinery 27 73 
Musical Instruments. 75 2° 
Paper and Printing 23 77 
Rubber and Manufactures. 54 46 
Textiles 22 78 
Tobacco 5 50 
Vehicles ee 56 44 


A® is well known, the stock market 
has a way of anticipating, or, as the 
saying is, of discounting events, and 
though to many observers there appears 
to be no warrantable grounds for a great 
bull movement at present, the reason 
may appear later on. Those who adhere 





to the belief that the country is ent 
upon an era of industrial activity 
great prosperity, of wl 
the advance in stock 
Brilliant held to be an index, pol 
Harvest 
Prospects the enormous accumulat 
of wealth in the cou 
resulting from the 


The farmers and cotton- -growers | 


not obtained such high prices as 
prevail for their crops in a half-cent 
and the millions and millions of w 
workers were never so well compensat 
This element in the community, 
familiar with unusual prosperity, 
spending its money freely, and thi 
resulted in great activity in retail 
ness even while wholesale dealers 
manufacturers are complaining of 
pression. 


HERE is, of course, a great sust 
ing element in the brilliant ha: 
prospects. Satisf: ictory Crops al re al 
an essential to the prosperity of 
country and as much so now as 
before. There is at this writing 
propect of a winter-wheat harvest 
837,000,000 bushels. Picture the re 
to the farmers of the marketing of 
crop alone at the average price of $ 
a bushel guaranteed by the Governn 
Upon that basis they will receiv: 
winter wheat alone no less than $1, 
620,000, and if the spring wheat 
reaches 260,000,000 bushels, they 
get an additional $587 7 »000,000, givi 
grand total of $2,479 1,220,000 from w! 
alone. The country elsewhere may 
fer—suffer from the effects of the g 
antee; from the high prices of 
foodstuffs and animal products result 
therefrom, but the farmer will ro 
riches, and that seems to spell the 
tinuance of a factitious prosperity. 


HETHER another and a mor 

tle factor underlies the imp: 

ment in stocks, a force with which 
generation is unfamiliar, namely, 

gantic inflation of credit and of th 
culating medium, is a 

cult question to ans 

Inflation The measure of inflati: 

asa 

Factor of course, a well- est: ibli 

fact, and the only u 

tainty concerns its oj 

tions in the speculative markets. | 














Experience is Necessary 
in Making Investments 


Many people know how to make 
money and less numbers save it. 
A smaller percentage know how to 


invest. Why? First, because 
many are tempted by the promise 
of high interest returns and forget 
safety of principal. Again, the in- 
vestment business, like any other 
highly specialized occupation, re- 
quires years of practical experience, 
knowledge of laws, customs and 
market conditions. When you 
buy other commodities, you deal 
with a house of reputation. “Then 
why not do the same in investing 
your money ? We ask you to seek 
our advice, procure our literature, 
You will 


receive instructive information. 


get on our mailing list. 


If you desire a greater degree of 
safety than usual and a fair interest 
return, with entire freedom from 
the Federal Income Tax, we would 
direct your investment in national 
and municipal securities. The pay 
ment of both is based on some form 
of taxation. Do you pay taxes? 


Then you contribute to the pay- 
ment of your national, state and 
city indebtedness. Does the com- 
munity in which you live pay its 
interest-bearing debts? Practically 
all do. The credit of any com- 
munity can be maintained only 
through prompt payment of its ob- 
ligations. These are two simple 
proposals demonstrating the value 
of municipal bonds. Let us tell 
you further why our services are 
valuable. Procure our offerings, 
large in number, great in volume. 


Perhaps you desire a higher interest 
return than municipals will afford. 
Even then you need the services of 
an old, well-posted, reliable bank- 
ing house. We can select for you 
good bonds, whether municipal or 
corporation. 


Whatever you do, you need our 
Service Department for Investors. 
It is free. Avail yourself of it. A 
good many thousands of shrewd in- 
vestors are yearly coming to us for 
advice and suggestion. 


Our nearest office will reply promptly to your inquiry. We are inter- 
ested ‘in cultivating a sentiment for the highest grade security. It is the 


kind upon which our success has been built. 


Address Dept. D-6. 


William R.Compton Company 





GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
“Over a Quart y € } 


n tl Business” 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans 








In what non wend 


At no time has the market 
offered greater safety and 
high yield—in certain securi- 


ties. 
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vestment values are based. 


mors or luck. 


Avoid worry 


mental statistics. 





Service Building 


Particulars sent free. Write Dept. X-39 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Characterin the Worid 


Babson’s Reports give 
you the facts on which in- 


. Cease depending on ru- 
Recognize that all action 
is followed by equal reaction. 
with a definite policy based on funda- 


W ork 
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6°o to 7% 
Make Reservations Now 
for July Delivery 


The close of the final Liberty Loan 
Campaign and decreased bor- 
rowing of the Government means 
an increasing demand for the 
ordinary high-class investments 
at higher prices. 

Our July Booklet No. 10384HA is 
now ready and offers well se 
cured investments at very low 


prices not vet influenced by the 
new demand. 

Take advantage of present high rates 
by securities 
for you to be delivered any time 
in July. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago III. 


letting us reserve 
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CONDITIONS 
twenty years between 1896 and 
the world produced $8,000,000, 


gold and the accession to the st 
precious metal was regarded even 
the war as the chief basis for the g« 
ly higher range of prices. 
crease I 1 gold IS as nothing to t 
a paper money, govet 

bonds, and evidences of debt, 


crease 


given over to the war. 


CCORDING to the figures co 

by O. P. Austin, statistician 
National City Bank, fifteen pri 
nations of the world put afloat 
the war no less than $36,000.00 
paper money. The same count: 
their indebtedness, 
by bonds and notes, from $40,0 
to $220,000,00¢ 
000,000, and at the 
posits in 


their 
$27 
‘ 


creased 


O00 .0O00 OT $1s 
Same 
banks expanded 
,000,000,000 to 
$36,000,000,000. The expansion 
per money, whether invested 

legal- tender character or not, 1s 
inflation. ‘The bonds issued by tl 
ous governments 
and are used as a basis of loans, 
is inflation of an indirect variet 
bank deposit performs every {u 
of a circulating note and is inflat 

another form. And so there ha 
an actual and potential inflation 
way another amounting to $2¢ 
000,000 since the outbreak of the 


$75,000, 00, 


are e vide nces ¢ 


or 


UCH an expansion or inflation 
circulating medium and of 
instruments can have no othe 
than to influence an advance in p! 


all commodities. And the ten 
according to the high: 
thorities, will be to | 
High | their decline until a | 
Commodity ¢ : ; 
Prices of defi: ition sets 1n. 


not impossible th 

same force, namely, 
tion, underlies this stage of th 
advance in securities. But if th 
ency of inflation is to advanc: 
modity prices, wages, rents, and t! 
there will come a point where 
cease to influence higher security 
This the further di 
advance, the | 


because, 


paying securities 


and 
deposits during the four and a half 


evid 


time t] 





} 
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But t| 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
through the Chicago Center 


AVE YOU THOUGHT of Chicago as a center of international trade? 
Have you realized that Chicago is the logical center for the in- 
ternational banking of the United States ? 
Chicago’s position as the natural capital of the vast food, fuel, 
iron and lumber-producing territory of the Middle West demanded |E 
and has resulted in = 


The CONTINENTAL end 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


at the service of the nation and the world in this wonderful year of oppor- 
tunity that ushers in world reconstruction and international amity. 


i] Are you seeking to establish your 


business on international lines, or at 
least on national lines? Then you re- 
quire just such a broad and comprehen- 
sive financial service as The Continental 
and Commercial Banks afford. 

With resources of $440,000,000 and 
over, these Banks are able to partici- 
pate in large undertakings important 


‘| to the United States and every part 


thereof and important to other coun- 
tries of the League of Nations. 
| Briefly outlined in its main features, 
the service of The Continental and 
Commercial Banks is as follows: 


Commercial Banking, Foreign and 
Domestic 

Financing Industries, Municipalities, 
Railroads, Public Utilities 

Financing Government Issues 

Financing Foreign Trade; Letters of 
Credit and Travelers’ Cheques 

Personal Trust Service 

Corporate Trust Service 

Corporate Agency Service 

Safekeeping of Foreign and Domestic 


Mm 
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Wu 


LCL 


Securities 


{I 


Investment Securities 


HITT} 


Savings 
Safe Deposit 


urn 








Continental and Commercial NATIONAL BANK 
Continental and Commercial Trust AND Savincs BANK 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. : 
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Solid 
6°> Investments 
IRST MORTGAGE serial 


bonds, safeguarded under 
the Straus Plan, are solid 
investments which invariably 
bring complete satisfaction to 
their holders. 

They yield 6°, net. 

They afford the opportu- 
nity to select maturities, two 
to ten years, and they are 
backed by thorough and com- 
plete service. Write today for 

Circular F-909 


S.\W.STRAUS & CO. 


tstablished 188 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

150 Broadway Straus Building 

ea vithout Ik t iny investor 
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¥ Y¥% F 
3 A: Selected 
CO Investment 
V Securities 
We Offer 


IOWA 
FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


Netting from 5 to 6 


IOWA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Netting from 4 to 5!,° 


CORPORATION BONDS 
Netting from 6 to 7 


if lescript 


matter Number A4l and list 


Partial Payment Plan when desired 


Bankers Mortgage ( ompany 


CAPI S? On 
Des Moines, lowa 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
West Adams St 512 Fifth Avenue 
Randolpb Vanderbilt 27 


Write the nearest Office 
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CONDITIONS 


return on the capital employed in | 
chasing the m, and investors will req 
less to 1 
the increased cost of living. The t 
ency of inflation should be to dé pre 
bonds and txed dated obligations 
this writing peace is not an accomplis! 
fact, and the attitude of Italy regard 
Fiume eiving concern, but it is ho 
that a 


arranged. 
\ JHILE the treaty of pe 

many is the most important mat 
be fore the world at this time, the di er 
tion of financial and commercial 


more money rather than 


1S 


Ssatistactory sé ttl ment ma 


ace with Cx 


recently has been to regard it aS al 
complished fact and go forward 
their affairs regardless of the negot 
tions. Whether this attitude will ch 


with the subseque nt de Ve lopme nt 
] 
alone can det 


at present, and parti 


question which time 
but 
** the 
appears to be a we 
the 


mine, 
among men 
irine of spit 


: | _ ; 
seemingly interminable discu 


at Paris, which Is not at ill ury 
in view of the fact that the a 
Was signed and the War Came to al 
more than six months ago. Busi 
men chafe under inactivity and del 


they Want to be up and doing, and 
of them have fitted the 
word and h taken the 1 


new and interesting enterpriss 


t 


action 


ive itiati 


nnouncement 1n 


N important 


with this, recently, concern 
formulation of plans by a group of 


portant American fire-insurance 
panies, nineteen in number, to ext 
their operations into ot! 


countries, including Gi 


ea Britain, the recogniz¢ 

surance - 

Abroad home of hre underwrit 
he de parture 1s part ort 


general of 
mercial and financial internationalizat 
of the United otates which has be 
under formulation for some months ] 
Phe proceeded far en 
to lead to the organization by the 


program 


plans have 


porations interested of. the Ame 

’ 
Foreign Insurance Association. — | 
interesting to note that the frst st 
toward the realization of the pr 


contemplate Ss the establishme nt of An 


ican hre insurance in Great Brit 
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What d Check Tells 


The customers of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are. among the 
leaders of industry. 


Our credit is extended to concerns ably 
and successfully managed, whose financial 
history is clean. 


A check drawn on the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York tells of leadership, 
sound policies, financial integrity and 
SUCCESS. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 
Capital Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 




















' 
Your Questions Answered E-xecutors! 
, hl Trustees! 
little pocket monthly magazine A 4 , 
¥ yntains a department yore Savings Banks! 


} 
| ou disinterested answers are given We will mail upon request a list of 


uestior Oo . 
juestions of investors. The maga- very high grade, long term 


tself is also free and the gg 


are timely topics of interest to all Railroad Bonds 
Write today for latest issue. which we own and offer at price to yield 
\ Ss our nearest ofhce ( ( 
5% ( to 534 ( 
Breed, Elliott & Harrison Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


High Grade Investment Securities 


Chicago Cincinnati Indianapolis 74 Broadway New York 
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ili BROADWAY, N.Y. 


























MILLER SERVICE 


Y Safe - Complete- 
Comprehensive 







First Lien Mortgage 


GOLD BONDS 


Denominations: $1000, $500, $100 


G.L. MILLER @ COMPANY, Inc. 
112 Hurt Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
A Miami, Florida 
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rather than in some other and more r 
mote country where 
tions might appear to be 
And this may be taken as indicating tl 
confidence of the promoters in the su 
cess of their enterprise. 


competitive cond 


less sever 


UROPEAN fire underwriters, an 

particularly the British companie 
have enjoyed a rich field in this count 
for years. True, they have 
very heavy \ losses he re from time to time 
and notably so in the case of the Sa 
Francisco fre; but the volume of insu 
ance carried in this country 1s enormou 
and the leading foreign companies hav 
all prospered. Iti is not in the spirit ol 
contention, but of co-operation, wit! 
the British fre and marine compan 
whose operations are far-Hung over th 
that the American 


sustaline 


entire globe, 


com 
panies enter the foreign field. In 
sense, according to one observer, Grea 


Britain 1S to be base of ou 
after th 
was, in large part, tl 
base of our naval and military operation 
during the war; and there is good reaso 
to believe om it the American compani 
will be we lcome d and will , 
treatment from their competitors in thi 
world-embracing business. 


. compared with our own, the a1 
nual fre losses of Great Britain ap 
pear trifling; those for the calendar y« 


1918 reaching a total of £5,158,000, « 
in round figures, $25,790,000, while our 


made the 
foreign imsurance 


War, JUST aS it 


opel at ions 


rece ive fal 


were $317,014,385. I} 

great economic waste rt 
Heavy sulting from preventabl 
Fire 4 : ~ag 
T.nenes conflagrations in the Unite 


States is a never-ceasin 

topic of discussion in unde: 
writing circles, and it 
prominent position in the 
the annual meeting of the National Fi 
Protective Association, which met 
Ottawa, Ontario, on May 6th. That t! 
underwriting interests are always ali 
to the possibilities of their business 
indicated by the fact that insuran 
companies both here and in Great Brit 
ain have devised an aviation or air-cr: 
policy for the use of passengers travel 
passenger-carrying air-craft lin 
established here al 


Was assigne d 
progr am 


on the 
which are to be 
abroad. 
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